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THE  HISTORY  OF  DRINK. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


From  the  “ Athenseum.” 

“ Mr.  Samuelson’s  interesting  volume  contains  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that 
even  when  a country  appears  to  be  most  besotted  by  the  sin  of  intemperance,  it 
is  endowed  with  a power  of  moral  recovery  which,  if  once  effectually  exorcised, 
will  soon  enable  it  to  take  its  place  among  sober  nations.” 

From  the  “Saturday  Review.” 

Mr.  Samuolson  has  strong  views  of  his  own  about  the  value  of  permissive 
legislation  in  aid  of  temperance,  but  he  is  far  from  being  a fanatic.” 


From  the  “ Daily  Telegraph.” 

“ The  appearance,  not  inopportunely,  of  Mr.  James  Samuolson 's  work  treating 
of  the  drinking  habits  of  nations  ancient  and  modem,  will  probably  give  a 
further  impetus  to  tho  consideration  of  the  question,  while  that  part  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  wine  on  the  human  system  is  sure  to 
provoke  comment.” 

From  the  “ Examiner.” 

“ This  new  work  is  one  of  great  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  full  of  learning  and 
devoid  of  bias.” 

From  " Lloyd’s  Weekly  Newspaper.” 

“ Mr.  Samuelson  has  written  a valuablo  and  instructive  history  of  a prominent 
subject  at  this  moment,  and  he  has  written  it  with  considerable  care,  with 
modesty,  and  with  perfect  impartiality.  ” 

From  the  “Scotsman." 

“The  book  is  based  on  wide  reading  and  a careful  collation  of  authorities,  and 
the  complete  fairness  of  spirit  which  characterises  it  gives  it  a claim  to  general 
attention  which  works  on  the  liquor  question  very  seldom  possess.  ’* 

From  the  “ Globe.” 

“ Wo  have  to  thank  Mr.  Samuelson  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  book,  on  tho  completion  of  which  very  commendable  care  and 
research  has  been  bestowed.  ” 


From  the  “Lancet.” 

“The  ‘History  of  Drink’  is  a pleasantly-readable  work,  and  rccommcndablo 
becauso  it  fills  up  a gap  which  has  existed  for  some  time  in  the  litoraturc  of  this 
important  subject." 

From  the  “Standard.” 

“ Though  Mr.  Samuelson  writes  with  an  entire  mastery  of  all  the  facts  and 
statistics  of  a most  important,  difficult,  and  complicated  subject,  all  he  has  to 
say  is  marked  by  good  sense,  feeling,  and  vigour." 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  issue  of  a new  and  popular  edition  of  this  work 
enables  the  author  to  supplement  the  imperfect  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  in  regard  to  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  some 
facts  and  opinions  based  upon  personal  observation 
and  experience.  Tor,  when  the  work  was  published, 
he  had  not  yet  visited  that  great  continent,  and  the 
chapter  which  is  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  subject 
was  the  result  of  reading  and  the  observations  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Since  then,  however,  he 
has  spent  two  months  in  the  States,  and  made  it  his 
business  to  observe  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 
This  was.  done  in  many  of  the  large  cities— New 
*ork,  Chicago,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c. 

as  well  as  m some  of  the  less  completely-settled 
portions  of  the  Western  States  • and,  inasmuch  as  his 
nue  was  chiefly  spent  in  hotels  rather  than  in  private 
amilies,  the  best  possible  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
lm  °f  studyinS  the  so-called  “drink  question.”  He 
moreover,  visited  camps  and  places  of  amusement 
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where  large  bodies  of  people  were  assembled,  both 
under  cover  and  in  the  open  air,  inspected  the 
Inebriate  Asylum  at  Chicago  and  a leading  State 
prison,  and  instituted  inquiries  concerning  the  effects 
of  prohibition  upon  the  habits  of  the  people.  In 
some  cases  he  saw  the  law  evaded  where  it  was  in 
force,  but  not  by  native  Americans  ; and  although 
the  information  and  opinions  conveyed  within  the 
limits  of  a preface  must  necessarily  be  very  brief 
and  imperfect,  he  trusts  that  they  will  bear  the  test 
of  inquiry,  and,  so  far  as  they  extend,  will  be  found 
accurate  and  trustworthy. 

The  respectable  middle  classes  in  the  settled  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  to  a large  extent  total 
abstainers  as  a matter  of  habit,  and  their  example 
has  a marked  effect  upon  the  humbler  classes  of 
society,  who  are  either  total  abstainers  or  very 
moderate  drinkers.  (Of  course,  this,  and  similar 
statements,  are  to  be  taken  generally,  and  not  to  be 
considered  of  universal  application;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  we  are  treating  of  the  “ United 
States,”  we  speak  of  a country  containing  races  of 
men,  and  subject  to  diversities  of  climate  and  geo- 
graphical surroundings,  such  as  those  which  are  to 
be  found  extending  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.) 

Some  striking  contrasts  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  in  a country  which  pre- 
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sents  many  strange  phenomena  and  paradoxes.  That 
New  York  should  be  an  intemperate  city  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  is  the  landing-place  of  men  of  every 
nationality,  as  well  as  a great  commercial  centre  in 
which  all  classes  of  persons  are  casually  as  well  as 
regularly  employed.  But  why  Chicago  should  he  such 
a hotbed  of  vice  is  not  so  easily  explained.  It  con- 
tains 3000  drinking  saloons,  which  are  kept  open 
seven  days  in  the  week  and  during  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day ; and  a traveller  staying  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  himself  located  in  one  of  the  least  orderly 
streets  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  the  Metropolis.  But 
within  a very  short  distance  of  the  city,  in  the  ad- 
joining township  of  Cicero,  Cook  County,  Illinois,  a 
remarkable  contrast  is  presented.  A special  charter 
has  been  granted  to  the  township  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, which  allows  the  town  trustees,  who  number 
seven,  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors.  The 
town  ordinance  now  is,  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold  in 
any  place  unless  a majority  of  the  legal  voters  within 
a radius  of  half  a mile  signify  their  willingness. 
Under  its  operation  the  two  most  populous  villages 
in  the  township,  one  containing  1 500,  the  other  1000 
inhabitants,  have  been  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  only  dramshops  are  at  two 
manufacturing  points  where  many  foreigners  are 
employed. 
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Whenever  an  American  is  spoken  to  on  the  subject 
of  intemperance,  he  invariably  points  to  foreigners  as 
the  cause  of  the  vice  where  it  exists;  and  so  it  is  in 
Chicago.  The  writer  attended  a temperance  lecture, 
delivered  in  a large  Baptist  chapel  in  Boston  by  an 
eloquent  American  lady-lecturer  from  Chicago,  who 
described  her  native  town  as  a hotbed  of  vice  and 
immorality.  She  was  careful  to  exonerate  her  own 
countrymen  from  any  blame,  saying  that  it  was  the 
emigrants  from  Hamburg  and  Cork  who  introduced 
and  supported  the  vice  of  intemperance.  “You  can 
smell  it  in  their  breath,”  she  said,  “ as  they  step  ashore 
in  Hew  York  and  Philadelphia.”  But  Chicago  is  quite 
exceptional  in  its  unenviable  notoriety.  A few  even- 
ings after  hearing  the  lecture  referred  to,  the  author 
was  discussing  the  question  with  a highly-esteemed 
ex-Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  when 
he  repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  the  lecture,  he 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  tone  which  he  said 
“all  those  temperance  lecturers  adopt.  They  come 
here,”  he  remarked,  “ and  would  have  us  believe  that 
we  need  their  admonitions.  Whatever  Chicago  may 
be,  Boston  is  a sober  city.  During  the  three  years  I 
was  Governor  of  the  State,  I watched  the  matter 
closely.  Go  and  ask  the  police,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  drunkenness  of  the  place  is  minimised, 
and  that  hardly  any  crime  results  from  it.” 

And  he  spoke  truthfully,  if  we  can  judge  of  the  tree 
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by  its  fruit.  The  writer  was,  as  already  observed, 
two  months  in  the  States,  and  during  that  time  he 
saw  only  two  men  the  worse  for  liquor — one  on  the 
beach  at  Manhattan,  and  the  other  in  a smoking  car 
in  Minnesota.  At  meals  in  the  hotels,  as  well  as  in 
private  houses,  alcoholic  drinks  are  rarely  to  be  seen, 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  visit  he  did  not  see  half 
a dozen  bottles  of  wine  or  other  intoxicating  drink 
consumed  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  Americans 
make  up  for  abstinence  at  table  by  drinking  in  bars. 
Leaving  New  York  and  Chicago  out  of  the  question, 
and  excepting,  perhaps,  the  hotels  chiefly  used  by 
commercial  men  in  other  large  towns,  such  a statement 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  so  far  as  it  concerns  first- 
class  hotels  and  boarding-houses  it  is  simply  an 
unfounded  libel.  In  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Eastern 
States,  such  as  Salem,  Concord,  &c.,  sobriety,  if  not 
total  abstinence,  is  the  order  of  the  day ; but  the 
farther  one  travels  towards  the  West  the  greater  is 
the  intemperance,  especially  amongst  the  lower  ranks 
of  Europeans.  But  nowhere  does  such  a state  of 
things  exist  as  in  England.  Always  excepting  New 
York  and  Chicago,  ladies  of  any  age  may  safely  walk 
in  the  streets  of  the  large  towns  at  night  unaccom- 
panied by  gentlemen  without  fear  of  annoyance  or 
insult.  Crowds  of  people  meet  everywhere,  attend  to 
business  or  pleasure,  and  there  is  not  the  least  sign 
of  intemperance  to  be  observed ; and  one  remarkable 
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case  of  this  kind  came  under  the  writer’s  notice, 
which,  coupled  with  an  incident  that  occurred  the 
day  after  his  return  to  England,  places  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  two  nations  in  marked  contrast.  Just 
before  leaving  Boston,  he  was  invited  by  the  Governor 
to  accompany  him  to  a muster  (review)  of  citizen 
soldiers.  Previous  to  the  review,  about  120  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  latter  chiefly  officers,  sat  down  to 
a banquet  at  which  no  alcoholic  liquors  were  pro- 
vided ; tea,  coffee,  lemonade,  and  other  non-intoxicating 
beverages,  but  no  form  of  alcohol.  The  same  state  of 
things  existed  in  the  tents  of  the  soldiers ; and  the 
writer  was  told  by  his  host  that  during  his  tour  of 
inspection  he  had  seen  no  intoxicating  liquor  drunk, 
and  no  sign  of  intemperance.  A day  or  two  pre- 
viously two  men  had  been  found  intoxicated  and 
drummed  out  of  their  regiment.  Now  for  the  other 
picture.  On  the  day  after  the  writer’s  return  to 
England,  a banquet  was  given  in  Liverpool  in  honour 
of  one  of  her  most  highly-esteemed  citizens,  and  when 
he  applied  for  a ticket  it  was  given,  to  him  in  an 
envelope  which  contained  a circular  requesting  him  to 
write  to  the  caterer  of  the  banquet  and  order  the  wine 
which  he  required,  so  as  to  ensure  its  being  promptly 
supplied  to  him  at  table. 

So  far  as  his  observations  serve,  the  author  is  able 
to  confirm  the  opinion  generally  held  and  expressed  in 
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this  work,1  that  prohibitory  legislation  is  unable  to 
suppress  the  liquor  traffic.  There  was  no  need  to 
visit  the  State  of  Maine  to  ascertain  this.  The  prohi- 
bition exists  in  many  places  under  the  “ local  option  ” 
law ; but  the  author  was  informed  by  a traveller  for  a 
large  distillery  in  one  of  the  central  States  that  he  had 
just  completed  the  sale  of  200  barrels  of  whisky  to  be 
delivered  in  a city  in  Maine.  The  whisky  would  be 
openly  deposited  on  the  railway  premises  in  the  name 
of  the  firm,  and  taken  away  by  various  customers  as 
they  required  it ; for,  he  reminded  the  author,  that 
whilst  the  sale  and  manufacture  was  prohibited  in  the 
State,  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  its 
being  imported  and  stored  therein.2  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  general  effect  of  repressive 
legislation,  which  has  largely  aided  to  reform  the  habits 
of  the  people.  In  England,  even  in  the  most  respect- 
able circles,  the  inquiries  are  constantly,  “What  will 
you  take  to  drink  ? ” “ What  kind  of  wine  did  he  (the 
host)  give  you  ? ” and  “ Wasn’t  that  a good  glass  of 
port  So-and-So  gave  us  ? ” Some  men  think  of  hardly 
anything  else  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  business ; 
and  the  highest  compliment  they  are  able  to  bestow 
upon  a friend  or  a host  is  that  his  wines  are  first-rate ! 

1 Page  226  and  elsewhere. 

* The  author  also  saw  drin  sold  in  prohibited  districts,  and  at  unlaw- 
ful hours. 
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Our  middle  classes  drink  freely,  though  not  intem- 
perately,  at  meals.  At  public  banquets  every  toast 
or  sentiment  must  be  washed  down  with  alcohol.  To 
wish  health,  prosperity,  long  life,  without  lifting  up  a 
full  glass  and  setting  it  down  empty,  is  still  anything 
but  complimentary.  In  the  United  States,  such  criti- 
cisms as  the  foregoing  would  be  almost  impossible, 
because  wine  is  either  absent  from  the  feast  or  it 
forms  an  unimportant  item  on  the  bill  of  fare ; and 
a flushed  face,  a thick  utterance,  or,  still  worse,  a 
tipsy  guest,  would  be  considered  low-lived  and  dis- 
reputable. 

Thus,  the  middle  classes  being  sober,  the  poorer 
classes  have  not  an  evil  example  always  before  their 
eyes  to  tempt  and  mislead  them,  no  high  precedent 
for  over-indulgence.  So,  too,  all  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  law,  are  supported  by  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  latter  are  encouraged  to 
give  real  effect  to  enactments  destined  to  foster 
sobriety  and  to  repress  crime. 

A few  sentences  in  this  work  have  reference  to 
inebriate  asylums,  but  the  personal  inspection  of  one 
of  these  institutions,  and  inquiries  concerning  others, 
have  caused  the  author  to  modify  his  views  on  the 
subject.  When  he  passed  through  Bingliampton  1 he 
found  that  the  Asylum,  a very  handsome  building 

1 See  page  227. 
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situated  on  an  eminence  at  a short  distance  from  the 
town,  was  no  longer  used  for  its  original  purpose.  The 
inmates  had  been  in  the  habit  of  favouring  Bing- 
hampton  with  their  visits,  and  of  behaving  in  such 
a drunken  and  riotous  manner  that  the  inhabitants 
lodged  a complaint  with  the  State,  which  converted 
the  institution  into  a Lunatic  Asylum.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  voluntary  system,  the  State  laws  not 
allowing  the  managers  of  such  asylums  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  “ Washingtonian  Home,”  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
is  a curious  place,  and  is  paraded  as  a great  success. 
The  author  inspected  it  very  carefully.  It  contains 
sixty-six  bedrooms,  &c.,  and  a chapel.  There  is  a padded 
room,  just  as  in  lunatic  asylums,  for  patients  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
“ Home ; ” a “ convalescent  ” hospital,  in  which  he 
found  the  drunkards  very  penitent  {pro  tern)  and 
prepared  to  take  any  vow  of  abstinence  that  was 
required  of  them ; a dispensary,  presided  over  by  a 
regular  practitioner,  whilst  the  manager  himself  is  a 
“ professor  ” and  the  patients  are  “ graduates  ” ! The 
institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
“ graduates’  ” fees,  and  one-tenth  of  the  tax  for  the 
licence  of  the  3000  saloons  in  Chicago.  The  average 
duration  of  the  residence,  which  is  voluntary,  is  six  or 
eight  weeks,  but  some  have  lived  there  for  two  years ; 
and  many  go  to  their  regular  work  in  the  city  and 
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sleep  in  the  “ home.”  About  half  the  patients  pay 
regularly  for  board,  which  varies  from  four  to  eighteen 
dollars  per  week  according  to  the  rooms  they  occupy, 
and  the  remainder  are  permitted  to  reside  for  a short 
time  in  the  Home  without  charge.  The  same  men 
come,  or  are  brought  to  the  place  drunk,  time  after 
time;  and  although  the  writer  feels  called  upon  to 
acknowledge  the  appearance  of  order  which  prevailed, 
and  the  frankness  and  ready  courtesy  of  the  manager, 
an  enthusiast  who  painted  everything  couleur-cle-rose, 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  looked  upon 
the  whole  affair  as  anything  hut  a success.  How- 
ever useful  such  retreats  may  be  as  private  institu- 
tions for  recruiting  or  reforming  drunkards,  and  for 
the  temporary  removal  from  society  of  debauchees, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  unless  the 
sentence  of  confinement  rests  with  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  the  “ graduates  ” are  treated  as  law- 
breakers ; and  although  the  author  has  seen  with 
pleasure  the  passing  of  a measure  in  this  country, 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  State  has  a right  to  interfere  in  such  cases, 
he  fears  that  in  its  present  form  the  enactment  will 
have  but  partial  success. 

But  to  return  for  a moment  to  the  general  question. 
The  author’s  visit  to  America,  whilst  it  has  enabled 
him  to  speak  in  much  higher  terms  of  the  sobriety  of 
its  people,  has  also  convinced  him  that  the  power  of 
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example  is  the  chief  agent  of  reform.  Legislation 
may  do  a great  deal,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that 
power  should  be  given  to  localties  to  regulate  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  so  long  as  there  are  thousands  of 
Englishmen  who  make  “ what  they  shall  drink  ” a 
subject  of  study  and  an  object  of  enjoyment,  and  so 
long  as  a drunkard,  of  whatever  rank,  is  tolerated  in 
society,  it  will  be  impossible  effectually  to  restrain 
our  national  vice,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  national 
suffering  and  disgrace. 
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No  apology  would  be  necessary  for  the  publication  of 
a good  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  history  of  in- 
toxicating drinks;  for,  strange  to  say,  although  the 
subjects  of  drinking  and  drunkenness  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Writers  in  every  age,  there  appears  to 
have  been  only  one  treatise  which  has  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question  in  a systematic  and  his- 
torical manner,  and  that  was  “ An  Essay  on  the  Inven- 
tions and  Customs  of  both  Ancients  and  Moderns  in 
the  use  of  Inebriating  Liquors  ” (&c.),  “ by  Samuel 
Morewood,  Surveyor  of  Excise.”  This  book,  con- 

» t 

taining  considerably  less  matter  than  the  present 
volume,  was  originally  published  by  Longmans  in 
1824,  and  in  1838  it  was  republished  under  a some- 
what changed  title  by  William  Curry,  jun.,  Dublin, 
with  Longmans  and  others.  Its  dimensions  had  then 
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increased  twofold,  and  it  certainly  contains  an  enor- 
mous collection  of  curious  and  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  drinks  and  drinking  customs  of  all  times 
and  nations.  Numerous  references  to  it  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages,  but  the  book  itself,  which  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time,  is  no  longer  suited  to 
modern  requirements.  At  the  time  it  was  written,  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  pre-historic  existence  of  man- 
kind, the  habits  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  the  history 
of  the  Aryan  nations,  were  still  unrevealed ; whilst  the 
modern  developments  of  social  reform,  such  as  the 
temperance  movement  and  various  other  aids  to  self- 
culture, had  only  just  commenced,  and  are  barely 
noticed  by  the  author  of  the  work. 

But  whilst  this  hiatus  in  the  world’s  literature  would 
justify  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject,  the  author  desires  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  this  essay  makes  no  such  pretensions.  To  deal 
with  the  question  fully  would  necessitate  a lifetime  of 
careful  study  and  industrious  labour,  and  all  the  author 
has  attempted  to  do  is  to  sketch  in  the  form  of  a popu- 
lar essay  the  plan  or  outline  of  such  a treatise,  and  to 
indicate  a few  of  the  sources  from  which  information 
may  be  obtained  for  its  effective  composition. 
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He  lias  endeavoured,  in  a general  but  very  super- 
ficial way,  to  follow  the  course  of  human  history,  com- 
mencing with  a reference  to  some  traces  in  the  pre- 
historic period,  and  then  selecting  tribes  or  nations 
whose  habits  present  features  of  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  drink.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
drinking  customs  of  those  countries  which  constituted 
what  has  been  called  “the  cradle  of  the  human  race ; ” 
and,  at  the  risk  of  being  a little  wearisome  (for  the 
whole  topic  is  necessarily  monotonous),  the  author  has 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  inas- 
much as  it  presents  a completely  untrodden  field  of 
investigation  and  philosophical  study.  Following  the 
migrations  of  the  human  race  westward,  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  peoples,  and  their 
moral  condition  in  various  stages  of  their  national  life, 
have  been  briefly  reviewed.  The  ancient  and  modern 
Germans  have  received  a fair  share  of  attention,  for 
their  love  of  ethical  studies  has  led  to  the  publication 
of  numerous  treatises  on  German  drinking  customs  in 
all  ages,  and  their  relation  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
“ Fatherland.”  The  habits  of  our  own  people  through- 
out their  whole  history,  followed  by  an  account  of 
Swedish  and  American  drinking  habits  and  legislation, 
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serve  as  a tolerably  full  outline  of  drinking  in  the 
modern  world ; and  the  remainder  of  the  essay  is 
taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  debated 
questions  connected  therewith  in  the  present  day,  and 
in  the  immediate  future. 

That  the  attempt  to  follow  the  history  of  drink  will, 
however,  be  pronounced  extremely  superficial,  the 
author  cannot  doubt  for  a moment ; and  also  that  his 
imperfect  judgment  will  often  have  led  him  astray  in 
the  selection  of  facts  and  authorities.  Still  he  is  not 
without  hope  that,  the  effort  having  been  made  in  an 
impartial  spirit  and  with  a desire  to  cast  some  light  on 
a question  of  momentous  import,  it  may  not  have  been 
in  vain,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  the  publication  of  some 
work  on  the  subject,  of  a more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive description. 

But  there  is  a consideration  in  connection  with  this 
essay  which,  with  many  readers,  will  have  far  more 
weight  than  its  fulness,  its  literary  merit,  or,  the  author 
fears  he  must  add,  than  even  its  accuracy,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  its  tendencies.  Is  it  a temperance  or  a 
teetotal  book  ? or  does  it  advocate  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  ? For  every  one  reader  whose  criticisms 
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are  directed  to  its  style  or  its  historical  value,  there 
will  he  many  (if  many  favour  it  with  a perusal)  who 
will  he  curious  to  know  how  it  tallies  with  their  par- 
ticular “ism.”  It  will  afford  hut  little  satisfaction  to 
such  readers  to  hear  that  in  this  respect  the  author 
wishes  the  hook  to  speak  for  itself.  To  promote 
sobriety  was  certainly  one  of  the  objects  for  which  he 
undertook  his  task,  and  where  debated  questions  have 
come  under  discussion  which  necessitate  an  expression 
of  opinion,  it  will  be  found  that,  whether  correctly  or 
not,  the  opinion  has  been  given  without  any  reserva- 
tion. But  whether  the  work  would  go  far  enough  to 
please  the  members  of  the  “ United  Kingdom  Alliance,” 
or  whether  it  would  give  offence  to  those  who  profit 
by  the  sale  of  drink,  these  are  questions  which  never 
entered  into  the  author’s  calculations ; and  if  the  work 
should  prove  to  possess  any  value  as  an  aid  to  temper- 
ance, it  will  be  simply  because  it  has  sought  faithfully 
to  record  the  history  of  drink  and  its  effects  upon  men 
and  nations. 

In  concluding  this  brief  preface,  the  author  desires 
to  express  his  obligations  to  the  numerous  friends  who 
have  helped  him  with  references  to  authorities,  or  with 
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their  personal  experiences ; and  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  if  the  essay  possesses  any  merit,  it  is  to 
the  aid  which  he  has  thus  received  that  it  must  be 
largely  attributed. 


Claughton,  Birkenhead,  June  1878. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

INSTINCTIVE  TENDENCIES  IN  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS 

DRINKING  PROPENSITIES  OF  SAVAGES — PRE-HISTORIC  TRACES. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  treatise  is  to  demonstrate, 
fiom  the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  that  excessive 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages  has  wrought  in- 
calculable mischief  to  the  human  race ; and  it  is  there- 
fore a matter  of  regret  to  the  author  that  his  first  duty 
should  be  to  call  in  question  the  doctrine  propounded 
by  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  total  abstinence, 
at  there  is  no  instinctive  desire  in  the  human  race  for 
alcoholic  or  other  artificial  stimulants.  That  doctrine 
ias  recently  been  placed  before  the  public  in  definite 
and  unmistakable  language  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson 
the  discoverer  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  pain  alle- 
iators  and  himself  an  earnest  disciple  of  the  cause  of 
otal  abstinence.  He  says  i that  the  lower  animals  have 
never  shown  an  instinctive  desire  for  alcohol ; that  all 
chUdren  instinctively  dislike  such  drinks,  and  shrink 
them;  that  masmuch  as  there  have  been  nations 

1 Oa  the  Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Mind,  pp.  I2.  W.  Tweedie. 
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(which,  however,  he  does  not  name)  that  have  never 
shown  the  instinct,  therefore  the  historical  evidence 
which  is  adduced  in  favour  of  the  instinctive  theory 
breaks  down;  and,  strangest  proposition  of  all,  that 
not  only  has  nature  provided  no  instinct  in  any  young 
animal  for  alcohol,  but  she  has  not  herself  provided 
the  alcohol  for  the  instinct.  Now,  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned,  Dr.  Richardson’s  statement  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing. Many  children  do  like  intoxicating  drinks,  unless 
they  have  a disagreeable  flavour ; and  practically  there 
are  myriads  of  children  born  with  an  innate  tendency  to 
indulge  in  such  beverages,  whether  or  not  it  may  show 
itself  in  the  first  years  of  their  existence ; for,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  himself  remarks  elsewhere,1  the  taste  for 
drink,  with  its  consequences,  is  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child.  Then,  as  regards  the  domesticated  animals,  many 
of  them  are  fond  of  wine ; but  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is 
the  result  of  their  association  with  mankind.  Possibly 
so  ; but  the  same  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the 
monkey  tribes,  the  highest  of  all  the  inferior  animals, 
and  those  which  approach  nearest  to  human  beings  in 
their  structure  and  habits.  One  of  the  most  careful 
and  trustworthy  of  modern  naturalists,  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  has  told  us  that  many  kinds  of  monkeys  have 
a strong  taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and  spirituous  liquors, 
and  that  he  has  seen  them  smoke  tobacco.2  Moreover, 
writing  on  the  authority  of  Brehm,3  he  says  that  the 
natives  of  North-Eastern  Africa  catch  the  wild  baboons 
by  exposing  vessels  with  strong  beer,  by  which  they  are 


1 Results  of  Researches  on  Alcohol,  p.  6 (“An  Inbred  Enemy’ ). 


W.  Tweedie. 

2 Descent  of  Man,  i.  12. 

2 Brehm,  Thierlebcn,  b.  i.  1864,  3.  75,  86. 
and  elsewhere. 


Also  on  the  Ateles,  s.  105, 
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made  drunk.  He  has  seen  some  of  those  animals  which 
he  kept  in  confinement  in  this  state,  and  he  gives  a 
laughable  account  of  their  behaviour  and  strange 
grimaces.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  cross 
and  dismal;  they  held  their  aching  heads  with  both 
hands,  and  wore  a most  pitiable  expression ; when  beer 
or  wine  was  offered  them  they  turned  away  with  disgust, 
but  relished  the  juice  of  lemons.  An  American  monkey 
— an  Ateles — after  getting  drunk  on  brandy,  would  never 
touch  it  again;  and  thus,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  he  was 
wiser  than  many  men.  Then  again,  as  regards  the  argu- 
ment, that  nature  herself  has  not  provided  the  means  of 
gratifying  the  instinct.  War  is  a human  instinct,  but 
nature  did  not  even  chip  her  flints  for  prehistoric  man ! 
and  if  none  of  our  instincts  could  be  gratified  except- 
ing those  for  which  the  materials  are  ready-made  to  our 
hands,  we  might  bid  good-bye  to  civilisation,  and  once 
more  return  to  a state  of  nature.  But  even  in  theory 
the  writer  of  the  essay  is  hardly  correct.  Wherever 
the  juice  of  fruits,  or  any  liquid  containing  sugar,  stands 
at  a temperature  of  about  70°  for  a few  hours,  it  begins 
to  ferment,  and  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  the  result. 
Hence  the  negroes  in  certain  parts  of  Africa  have  nothing 
to  do  but  make  an  incision  in  a particular  part  of  the 
palm-tree  in  the  morning,  and  allow  the  sap  to  flow,  in 
order  to  obtain,  the  same  afternoon,  what  is  to  them  a 
pleasant  intoxicating  drink. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  obvious  that  to  say 
young  children  or  the  lower  animals  have  no  instinctive 
love  of  intoxicating  drink  is  far  too  broad  an  assertion, 
and  it  is  one  of  little  practical  utility.  Neither  is  there 
very  much  to  be  gained  by  the  germane  inquiry  as  to 
whether  savage  nations  have  ever  been  known  to  possess 
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intoxicating  beverages  before  they  came  in  contact  with 
civilisation;  but,  as  an  interesting  part  of  the  history 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  devoting  a brief 
space  to  its  consideration.  The  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative.  The  Nubians  make  a liquor  called 
bouza  from  dhourra  or  barley,  also  a kind  of  wine  from 
the  palm-tree ; and  from  time  immemorial  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  have  been  extracted  from  these  two  sources, 
and  from  other  cereals  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.1  Neither  are  those  drinks  harmless  in  a moral 
sense,  for  we  find  that  excessive  indulgence  in  them 
leads  to  the  same  crimes  amongst  savages  as  those  which 
spring  from  the  practice  of  a similar  vice  amongst  Euro- 
pean nations.  Whilst  Dr.  Livingstone  was  staying 
at  St.  Hilarion  in  Bango,  South  Africa,  he  had  favour- 
able opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  savage 
intoxication,  which  he  thus  describes:2 — 

“ The  men  of  all  these  classes  trust  to  their  wives  for 
food,  and  spend  most  of  their  time  in  drinking  the  palm 
toddy.  This  toddy  is  the  juice  of  the  palm-oil-tree 
( Metis  guineensis),  which  when  tapped  yields  a clear 
sweet  liquid,  not  at  all  intoxicating  whilst  fresh,  but 
when  allowed  to  stand  until  the  afternoon  causes  ine- 
briation and  many  crimes.  This  toddy,  called  malova, 
is  the  bane  of  the  country.  Culprits  are  continually 
brought  before  the  commandants  for  assaults  com- 
mitted through  its  influence.  Men  come  up  with  deep 
gashes  on  their  heads;  and  one  who  had  burned  his 


1 Morewood’s  Inebriating  Liquors,  p.  55  and  subsequent  pages,  which 
contain  numerous  references.  Dublin  : \V.  Curry,  jun.,  & Co.  1838.  In 
referring  to  this  work,  we  shall  in  future  simply  say  “ Morewood.”  An 
earlier  but  much  less  perfect  edition  was  published  by  Longmans  in 
1824. 

2 Researches  in  South  Africa,  p.  41 1.  Murray. 
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father’s  house,  I saw  making  a deep  how  to  Mr.  Canto, 
and  volunteering  to  explain  why  he  did  the  deed.” 

The  same  trustworthy  traveller  makes  mention  of 
intoxicating  drinks  produced  by  the  natives  in  various 
other  parts  of  Africa,1  and  in  one  place  (amongst  the 
Makololo)  he  says  he  found  that  the  men  very  much 
disliked  to  be  seen  at  their  potations  by  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex, — an  instance  of  refinement  not  always  to 
be  met  with  in  civilised  society. 

But  the  primitive  drink  known  to  us  as  palm-wine 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  African  continent.  An- 
other trustworthy  traveller  and  naturalist,  Dr.  Alfred 
B.  Wallace,  mentions  it  as  a common  drink  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  “ One  of  the  few 
luxuries  of  Matabello,”  he  says,  “is  the  palm-wine, 
which  is  the  fermented  sap  from  the  flower-stems  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  It  is  really  a very  nice  drink,  more  like 
cider  than  beer,  though  quite  as  intoxicating  as  the 
latter.”2  And  instances  might  be  multiplied  inde- 
finitely to  show  that  perfectly  savage  races  have  pro- 
bably had  intoxicating  drinks  peculiar  to  themselves 
before  they  were  known  to  the  civilised  world.3  Dalzel 
first  noticed  native  intoxicating  drink  on  the  coast  of 
Dahomey ; Bosman  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; Bowditch, 
who  visited  Ashantee  in  1817,  found  its  inhabitants 
well  supplied  with  palm- wine.4  Several  of  the  Tartar- 
tribes  make  an  intoxicating  drink  called  koomiss  from 
mares’-milk,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  done  so 

1 Researches  in  South  Africa,  pp.  186,  630,  &c. 

2 The  Malay  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

3 Striking  instances  'will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  America  in  the 
present  work. 

4 Morewood,  p.  65,  where  Malte  Bran,  "Whittington,  and  other  tra- 
vellers are  referred  to  as  authorities  on  the  same  subject. 
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from  time  immemorial.  But  perhaps  the  most  convinc- 
ing facts  are  those  mentioned  by  Schweinfurth,1  which 
may  be  quoted  to  show  that  not  only  do  savage  races 
possess  their  own  inebriating  liquors,  but  that  they 
reflect  in  an  exaggerated  manner  all  the  other  vices 
of  civilisation  that  usually  accompany  intemper- 
ance. 

In  one  part  of  hi3  travels  Schweinfurth  sojourned 
with  a tribe  from  whom  he  heard  of  the  existence  of 
another,  still  more  remote,  who  were  regarded  with 
great  fear  and  superstition.  They  were  called  “ Mam- 
Mam,”  great  eaters  (cannibals),  and  had  been  until 
recently  considered,  even  by  the  tribe  from  whom 
Schweinfurth  obtained  his  information,  as  mythical 
beings.  He  subsequently  visited  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  more  highly  civilised  than  he  had  expected.  They 
possessed  more  than  one  kind  of  intoxicating  drink. 
That  which  pleased  them  the  best,  he  says,  was 
prepared  from  JEleusine  coracana,  a cereal,  and  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  manufactured  gave  it  a fair 
claim  to  be  called  beer.  He  says  it  is  bright,  of  a red- 
dish pale  colour,  and  is  regularly  brewed  from  the 
malted  grain,  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous 
ingredient ; it  has  a pleasant  bitter  flavour  derived  from 
the  dark  husks.  How  large  is  the  proportion  of  beer 
consumed  by  the  Mam-Mam,  he  says,  may  be  estimated 
by  simply  observing  the  ordinary  way  in  which  they 
store  their  corn.  As  a regular  rule,  there  are  three 
granaries  allotted  to  each  dwelling,  of  which  two  are 
made  to  suffice  for  the  supply  which  is  to  contribute 
the  meal  necessary  for  the  household,  whilst  the  other 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  grain  that  has  been  malted. 

1 The  Heart  of  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  Sampson  Low  & Co. 
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Whilst  the  same  traveller  was  staying  with  another 
tribe  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  White  Nile,  he  was 
present  at  a harvest  festival  of  the  natives,  which  we 
will  allow  him  to  describe  in  his  own  language: — “Tor 
two  nights  and  a day,  whilst  I was  at  Geer,  the  natives 
were  abandoning  themselves  to  their  wild  orgies,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  I saw  in  their  full  unbridled 
swing.  The  festival  was  held  to  celebrate  the  sowing 
of  the  crops,  and  confident  in  the  hope  that  the  coming 
season  would  bring  abundant  rains,  these  light-hearted 
Bongo  anticipated  their  harvest.  Bor  the  preparation 
of  their  beer  they  encroached  very  lavishly  upon  their 
corn  stores,  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
next  two  months  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  grubbing  after  roots  and  devouring  any  chance  bird 
or  even  any  creeping  thing  that  might  come  in  their 
way.  Incredible  quantities  of  ‘ legyee  ’ -were  consumed, 
so  as  to  raise  the  party  to  the  degree  of  excitement 
necessary  for  so  prolonged  a revel.  In  honour  of  the 
occasion  there  was  produced  a large  array  of  musical 
instruments,  but  the  confusion  of  sound  beggared  the 
raging  of  all  the  elements,  and  made  me  marvel  as  to 
what  music  might  come  to.  They  danced  till  their 
bodies  reeked  again  with  the  oil  of  the  butter-tree. 
Had  they  been  made  of  india-rubber,  their  movements 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  elastic;  indeed,  their  skins 
had  all  the  appearance  of  gutta-percha.  The  whole 
scene  was  more  like  a fantoccini  than  any  diversion  of 
living  beings.” 1 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  because  civilised 
nations  were  the  first  to  introduce  ardent  spirits 
amongst  certain  savage  tribes,  therefore  they  must  have 

1 Heart  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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been  previously  unacquainted  with  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  Indians  of  the  New  World  are  often  referred  to  as 
an  illustration.  Without  denying  that  there  may  have 
been  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  who  were  sober 
when  they  came  into  contact  with  Europeans,  but  who 
were  soon  debauched  by  the  white  man’s  fire-water,  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  them  at  least  had  native  drinks 
as  well  as  the  savages  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
One  of  these  was  fermented  maple  juice,  which  was 
a favourite  drink  with  some  of  the  Bed  Indian  tribes, 
and  was  offered  to  the  white  man  along  with  the 
calumet  of  peace.1  There  was,  we  are  told,  also  a 
custom  amongst  the  savage  tribes  residing  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  and  Ohio,  to  disinter  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  at  a particular  festival,  and  to  con- 
sume a great  quantity  of  native  as  well  as  foreign 
liquor,  if  they  could  obtain  it,  during  the  ceremony, 
which  was  one  of  very  ancient  origin.2 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  popular  fallacy  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  civilisation  and  its  accompanying 
intemperance  upon  savage  races.  The  impression  formed 
by  the  general  reader  concerning  the  contact  of  whites 
with  savages  in  Africa,  North  America,  and  elsewhere, 
is  that  the  former  bring  their  spirits  with  them,  and 
with  that  agent  exterminate  the  aborigines  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  whilst  they,  the  whites,  escape  al- 
most uninjured.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? The 
author  has  for  many  years  been  favourably  situated  for 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Africa;  he  has  con- 
versed with  men  of  culture  who  have  resided  for  many 
years  on  the  coast  at  various  places  of  trade,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  facts  that  have  been 

1 Morewood,  who  quotes  authorities,  p.  349.  s Ibid.,  p.  350. 
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narrated  to  him,  point  to  a widely  different  conclusion. 
The  exportation  of  strong  drink  from  England  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  is  enormous.  It  chiefly  consists 
of  rum ; and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  is  for- 
warded into  the  interior,  and  is  drunk  out  of  sight 
amongst  savage  tribes  who  are  rarely  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. Some  of  it  is  consumed  by  the  negroes  on  the 
coast,  the  whites,  however,  seldom  taste  it,  their 
favourite  beverages  being  brandy  and  gin.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  since,  the  whites  who  were  sent  out  to  the 
coast  were  men  of  intemperate  habits,  many  of  whom 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  in  which 
they  indulged  very  freely.  The  working  blacks  even 
then  were  more  sober  than  their  masters,  although,  no 
doubt,  evil  example  had  its  influences.  Now  a far 
superior  class  of  men  represent  the  English  firms  on 
the  coast,  or,  in  many  cases,  intelligent  negroes  have 
become  the  principals,  who  consign  produce  to  their 
agents  and  commission  merchants  in  England.  The 
result,  so  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned,  is,  that 
there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  little  drunkenness 
amongst  them  ; and  as  to  the  negroes  on  the  coast,  the 
author  has  been  told  by  friends  who  have  resided  there 
for  periods  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  that  they 
have  never  seen  one  intoxicated.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
importation  of  rum  continues  to  be  enormous,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  forwarded  inland,  it  is  clear  that  if 
drunkenness  is  to  be  found  anywhere  (and  it  is  known 
to  the  missionaries  to  exist),  it  must  be  amongst  those 
savages  who  are  removed  from  the  influences  of 
civilisation. 

The  unbridled  passion  of  the  savage  for  intoxicat- 
ing drink,  whether  he  be  the  savage  of  the  back- 
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woods  or  of  the  city,  as  compared  with  the  same 
quality  in  a man  of  culture,  has  been  forcibly  put 
by  one  of  our  leading  historians.  Alison  says1 
that  an  Iroquois,  when  he  sits  down  beside  a cask 
of  spirits,  often  inserts  a straw  into  a hole  which 
he  has  bored  in  the  wood,  and  sucks  the  intoxicating 
draught  until  he  drops  down  dead,  whilst  a gentleman, 
with  a good  cellar  of  champagne,  falls  into  no  such 
excesses,  because  he  has  other  enjoyments  which  are 
inconsistent  with  or  prove  a counterpoise  to  the  first 
seductions  of  sense.  He  (the  historian)  goes  on  to 
show  by  figures  that  drunkenness  is  essentially  a 
savage  vice.2  Whilst  in  1838  the  spirits  consumed  in 
England  was  about  half-a-gallon  (strictly  0.53)  per 
head  of  the  population,  in  Ireland  it  was  1.32,  in 
Scotland  2.46,  and  in  Australia  5.02  gallons  per 
head.  These  figures  have  changed  materially  since 
1838,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  Only  last 
year  the  author  had  a practical  example  of  its  opera- 
tion. In  the  course  of  a tour  in  Norway,  he  had 
occasion  to  stay  two  or  three  days  at  Tromsoe,  a small 
town  on  the  coast  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Whilst 
there,  he  visited  in  the  vicinity  au  encampment  of 
Laplanders,  known  as  the  “ Summer  Lapps,”  from  the 
fact  of  their  descending  from  the  higher  lands  to  the 
coast  at  that  season  in  search  of  pasture  for  their 
reindeer.  To  tourists,  who  only  pay  them  a passing 
visit,  they  seem  a very  interesting  race,  but  to  the 
people  of  the  town,  which  they  frequent  almost  daily, 
they  are  a great  nuisance.  Their  habits  are  very 

1 History  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  7th  ed.  p.  21. 

2 This  will  be  further  strikingly  shown  in  the  chapter  which  relates  to 
the  habits  of  the  tribes  on  the  .River  Plate. 
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intemperate,  and  the  author  was  told  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  one  of  the  men  to  drink  a tumbler- 
ful of  raw  spirit  at  a draught,  and  almost  immediately 
to  sink  down  intoxicated,  and  that,  to  them,  is  the 
height  of  enjoyment. 

Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  dogmatise  on  a 
question  of  such  extended  application,  and  one  which 
presents  such  varying  aspects,  as  the  instinct  for 
drink  and  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  amongst 
savage  peoples,  it  is  safe  to  affirm,  first,  that  wherever 
and  from  whatever  source  any  intoxicating  beverage 
has  been  obtainable,  the  untutored  races  have  not  been 
slow  to  discover  its  use.  Secondly,  that  when  civi- 
lised men  have  introduced  a stronger  drink  than  that 
already  possessed  by  the  natives,  it  has  been  in  the 
majority  of  cases  readily  consumed  by  them,  and  that 
the  further  they  were  removed  from  the  moderating 
influence  of  civilisation  the  more  uncontrolled  has  been 
the  passion  for  drink  and  the  greater  its  indulgence. 

And  now,  before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  facts 
of  history  and  tradition  concerning  the  employment  of 
intoxicating  drinks  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  let 
us  endeavour  to  ascertain  where  the  earliest  traces 
are  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  those  natural  pro- 
ductions which  have  been  used  in  their  preparation. 
The  palm-tree,  of  course,  existed  in  the  tropical  regions 
probably  long  before  man  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  that  its  sap  was  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  we  know  from  the  pages  of  Herodotus,1 
but  that  is  comparatively  recent.  Of  the  employment 
of  barley  and  other  cereals  for  intoxicating  beverages 

1 Herodotus,  iii.  20-22. 
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in  remote  ages  of  the  past  we  have  also  abundant 
evidence,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter- 
The  origin  of  the  vine,  or  rather  its  first  application  to 
drinking  purposes,  is  a much-debated  question.  The 
Romans  and  Greeks  believed  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
to  have  employed  it  first  for  wine-making.  Represen- 
tations of  vineyards  with  grape-gatherers  and  wine- 
presses are  to  be  found  on  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt ; whilst  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  Noah  is  the 
first  man  mentioned  as  having  cultivated  the  grape. 
These  circumstances  will  be  touched  upon  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  drinking  customs  of  the  various 
nations  to  whom  they  relate,  but  they  are  only  named 
here  to  show  that  the  grape  and  such  cereals  as  barley 
were  employed  at  a very  early  age  for  the  preparation  of 
inebriating  drinks,  for  we  are  in  possession  of  facts  which 
fix  the  period  when  these  materials  were  known  and  in 
use  long  prior  to  that  indicated  even  by  tradition. 

During  the  last  few  years,  scientific  research  has  re- 
vealed to  mankind  the  presence  of  remains  which  prove 
beyond  a doubt  that,  during  the  age  known  as  the 
Stone  Period,  there  were  already  colonies  of  partially 
civilised  men  whose  dwellings  were  built  upon  piles 
driven  into  the  beds  of  certain  lakes  then  existing  in 
Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  age  of 
those  lake-dwellings — “ Pfahlbauten,”  as  they  are  called 
in  Germany — is  variously  estimated  at  from  three 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  years ; 1 and  with  the  piles 
upon  which  they  were  constructed,  and  some  of  which 
are  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  there  have  been 
found  associated  various  substances  which  prove,  as 

i Keller’s  Luke  Dwellings,  p.  344,  Longmans  ; and  Nilsson’s  Stone 
Age,  edited  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  pp.  xxiii.,  xxix.,  Longmans. 
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just  stated,  that  the  lake-dwellers  had  already  attained 
a certain  standard  of  civilisation.  If  our  space  per- 
mitted, and  if  it  fell  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise, 
nothing  would  be  more  interesting  than  to  study  fully 
the  character  of  those  remains.  All  we  can  do  here, 
however,  is  to  point  out  some  of  the  evidences  they 
afford  of  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  so  as  to  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  they  were 
likely  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  That  they  lived  contemporaneously 
with  the  urus,  the  wild  progenitor  of  our  domesticated 
cattle,  and  that  they  waged  constant  war  with  the  bear 
and  the  wolf,  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  those  animals 
being  found  in  considerable  quantities.  They  had  already 
acquired,  too,  the  art  of  cooking  food,  as  is  testified  by 
charred  bones,  grain,  and  fruit.  They  tilled  the  ground ; 
for  amongst  the  numerous  remains  of  cereals  some  are 
undoubtedly  cultivated  varieties.1  They  possessed 
domesticated  animals,  such  as  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Their  rude  dwellings,  built  upon  piles  in  the 
lakes,  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals, 
and  from  races  of  men  more  untutored  than  themselves, 
had  some  architectural  pretensions.  Their  implements 
for  domestic  use,  especially  the  pottery,  were  truly 
works  of  art,  however  primitive  their  manufacture,  and 
those,  along  with  their  clothing,  which  was  made  of 
textile  fabrics,  point  to  a long  antecedent  experience  in 
the  industrial  arts.  But  this  is  not  all ; for  they  knew 
how  to  utilise  seeds  from  which  oil  is  produced.  A 
whole  cake  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  garden  or  opium 


1 For  full  information,  see  abstract  of  tbe  treatise  on  tbe  plants  of  tlie 
lake-dwellings  in  Keller's  book  (cited),  p.  336,  where  illustrations  will 
be  found  of  a great  variety  of  plants  in  use  at  that  early  age. 
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poppy  has  been  found  at  Robenhausen,  in  a lake- 
dwelling in  the  peat  moor  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Pfaffikon,1  which  had  been  pressed  for  oil,  and 
was  probably  intended  to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  or  else  given  to  their  domesticated  cattle. 
And  those  ancient  people,  who  lived  in  wooden  houses, 
habited  themselves  in  woven  cloths,  practised  agricul- 
ture, and  possessed  some  acquaintance  with  a rude  kind 
of  art,  were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  grape,  with 
various  other  descriptions  of  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries,  and  with  more  than  one  variety  of 
barley ; for  charred  and  dried  apples  and  pears,  stones  of 
grapes,  as  well  as  of  the  fruits  named  (amongst  many 
others),  and  whole  ears  of  barley,  have  been  discovered 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  amongst  these  interesting 
remains  of  a pre-historic  civilisation. 

Whether  or  not,  then,  these  primitive  races  had  dis- 
covered, or  were  still  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  in- 
toxicating beverages,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  so 
many  natural  products  liable  to  alcoholic  fermentation, 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
quitting  now  the  region  of  surmise  and  speculation,  we 
must  ask  him  to  accompany  us  whilst  we  set  foot  upon 
the  firm  ground  of  fact,  as  revealed  in  history  and  in 
popularly  accepted  tradition.2 

1 Keller’s  Lake  Dwellings,  pp.  41,  342. 

2 One  of  our  leading  ethnologists,  Mr.  J.  Crawfurd,  F.R.S.,  expresses 
the  view,  in  a paper  read  by  him  before  the  Ethnological  Society,  March 
10,  1868,  that  the  discovery  and  art  of  manufacturing  some  kind  of  in- 
toxicating drink  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  social 
development,  for  it  has  soon  been  made  by  barbarians  of  every  race  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  raw  materials  ; it  is  mere  wandering  savages, 
lie  says,  that  have  been  found  ignorant  of  it.  The  same  author  con- 
siders that  the  vine  is  indigenous  in  several  parts  of  'Western  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe. 


( IS  ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  THREE  SUBDIVISIONS  OP  THE  HUMAN  FAMILY  — THE 
TURANIAN  BRANCH  — ANCIENT  CHINA  — BUDDHIST  LAWS 
CONCERNING  DRINK — MODERN  CHINA. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  instructive  than 
to  study  the  drinking  propensities  of  the  earliest  races 
of  mankind,  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  those  with- 
out at  the  same  time  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
social  customs,  their  family  life,  the  tone  of  their 
religious  thought,  and  much  that  is  important  in  regard 
to  their  national  history.  In  order  to  attain  this  object, 
we  will  adopt,  generally  speaking,  the  most  recent 
classification  of  the  great  human  family  into  the  Aryan, 
the  Semitic,  and  the  Turanian  groups,  and  will  select 
one  or  more  typical  nations  to  represent  each,  for 
special  consideration. 

From  the  Turanian  branch,  with  which  we  shall  first 
deal,  we  propose  in  this  chapter  to  single  out  the  great 
Chinese  empire  for  consideration,  taking  no  account  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  Asia  and  Polynesia,  nor  of  the 
Lapps  and  Finns,  who,  roughly  speaking,  complete  that 
subdivision  of  mankind. 

Next  we  shall  deal  with  the  main  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  Persia, 
and  Central  Asia ; and  in  a later  portion  of  the  work, 
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tlieir  descendants  in  tlie  empires  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Home,  and  subsequently  those  of  modern  Europe  and 
America,  will  demand  and  receive  our  attention. 
Lastly,  we  shall  investigate  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
Semitic  family,  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

The  Chinese  believe  themselves  to  be  the  most 
ancient  people  in  the  world,  and  from  the  accounts 
which  follow  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  at  least  lay 
claim  to  a very  early  civilisation.  Their  greatest  philo- 
sopher, whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  modern 
times  as  Confucius,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  his  death  being  fixed  at  478  B.c.,  and  one  of  his 
disciples,  Mencius,  who  was  almost  as  highly  honoured 
as  himself,  flourished  about  two  centuries  later,  dying 
288  B.c.  These  two  great  men  left  behind  them  many 
original  precepts  and  adages,  but  they  are  also  believed 
to  have  edited  and  perfected  a series  of  books  or 
“ ICings  ” which  had  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  long  before  their  time ; and  it  is 
from  those  books  that  we  shall  be  able  to  collect 
information  in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  ancient 
China,  and  their  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
people.  But  although  it  will  be  anticipating  some- 
what in  regard  to  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
our  readers  would  like  to  know  something  concerning 
the  habits  of  the  great  teacher  himself,  whose  name  is 
most  familiar  to  European  ears  as  one  of  the  regene- 
rators of  our  race. 

Confucius  was  a highly  cultivated  literary  man  of 
his  time,  whose  instruction  was  reverently  listened  to 
by  princes  and  nobles,  but  who  led  a simple  and  abste- 
mious life.  His  dress  was  very  unostentatious,  and  he 
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is  said  to  have  avoided  the  bright  colours  which  were 
usually  worn  by  men  of  high  rank  in  his  day.  Some 
amusing  details  are  given  of  his  apparel.1  His  night- 
dress, we  are  told,  was  always  half  as  long  again  as  his 
body,  which  is  of  itself  a proof  of  the  advances  that  had 
been  made  in  civilisation  by  the  Chinese  at  that  early 
date,  for  in  our  country,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
or  later,  kings  and  queens  are  said  to  have  slept  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity.2  Once  every  month  Confucius 
donned  his  court  robes  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  prince, 
and  he  was  also  very  particular  as  to  the  vestments 
which  he  wore  during  sacrifices.  He  had  all  the  dignity 
of  his  race,  and  his  mode  of  bowing  and  of  conversing 
with  his  superiors  and  inferiors  is  described  as  courteous 
and  appropriate.  When  not  occupied  in  court  or  other 
ceremonies,  his  countenance  was  smiling  and  affable. 
Of  his  domestic  habits  we  have  ample  details.  He 
usually  ate  rice,  with  small  portions  of  meat  and  fish, 
but  he  never  tasted  those  if  they  were  becoming  putri- 
fied,3  from  which  it  would  appear  that  “ gamey  ” food 
was  not  unknown  to  the  epicures  of  his  day.  The 
amount  of  drink  of  which  he  partook  was  not  restricted, 
but  he  never  indulged  so  far  as  to  “ disturb  his  under- 
standing,” a circumstance  which  naturally  leads  us  to 
infer  that  hard  drinking  was  then  no  uncommon  prac- 
tice at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  relate  chiefly  to  the 
higher  branches  of  ethics,  the  means  of  attaining  per- 
fection, and  the  rules  of  good  government.  They  treat 


1 Confucius  et  Mencius,  par  M.  G.  Pauthier,  p.  152.  Paris  : Char- 
pentier. 

- W right’s  Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  269.  Triibner  & Co. 

3 Confucius  et  Mencius,  p.  153,  et  scq.  : “ deji  entrees  en  putr6faction. ” 
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in  general  terms  of  vice  and  virtue,  and  it  was  not 
often  that  he  descended  to  the  consideration  of  parti- 
cular sins.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find  sentences 
which  throw  light  upon  Chinese  society  in  his  day. 
“ The  superior  man,”  lie  says,  “ when  he  is  at  table 
does  not  seek  to  glut  his  appetite.  When  he  is  in  his 
house  he  does  not  indulge  in  the  enjoyments  of  indo- 
lence and  effeminacy.”  1 “ Ki-chi  (a  noble  of  the  king- 

dom of  Lou)  employed  eight  troupes  of  musicians  at 
his  family  fetes.  If  he  can  allow  himself  to  act  thus, 
of  what  is  he  not  capable  ? ” 2 “I  see  no  fault  in  Yu ; 
he  was  sober  in  eating  and  drinking.”  3 “ When  you 

are  abroad,”  said  the  philosopher,  “ pay  your  respects 
to  your  superior  magistrates.  ...  Be  not  given  to 
excess  in  the  use  of  wine.”  4 

His  disciple  Mencius  makes  more  frequent  references 
to  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  He  speaks  of  the  exces- 
sive use  of  wine  in  the  sacrifices.5  “The  vices,”  he 
says,  “ which,  according  to  the  custom  in  our  day,  are 
called  defects  of  filial  piety,  are  five  in  number.  . . . 
Loving  to  play  chess,6  and  to  drink  instead  of  fulfilling 
one’s  duties  to  father  and  mother,  is  the  second  defect 
of  filial  piety.” 

Judging  from  the  writings  of  these  two  sages,  how- 
ever, we  should,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  that 
drunkenness  was  not  a flagrant  vice  in  their  day,  for 
whilst  directions  are  given  over  and  over  again  con- 
cerning religious  rites  and  observances,  the  duties  of 
princes,  obedience  and  reverence  to  parents ; whilst 


1 Confucius  et  Mencius,  p.  108. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  1 14.  3 Ibid.,  p.  144.  4 Ibid.,  p.  148.  s Ibid.,  p.  333. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  353.  This  game  was  made  an  excuse  for  gambling,  a vice 

still  prevalent  in  China. 
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both,  princes  and  people  are  warned  against  voluptuous- 
ness and  extravagance,  we  seldom  find  drunkenness 
referred  to,  and  never  as  a dangerous  and  prevalent 
vice.  But  long  before  their  time  a very  different  state 
of  things  must  have  prevailed,  for  the  “ Shoo-Iving, 
or  History,” 1 and  the  “ She-King,  or  Book  of  Ancient 
Poetry,”  2 teem  with  evidences  of  the  over-indulgence  in 
wine,  as  well  as  what  are  called  “ spirits,”  and  it  is  to 
those  records  that  we  must  now  turn  in  order  to  acquire 
a fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject.  That  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  was  not  absolutely  forbidden,  but  was 
sanctioned  under  certain  conditions,  is  clear,  both  from 
the  poems  as  well  as  the  prose  writings  of  the  period. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  “ Shoo-King,  or  History,” 3 — 
“Ye  people  of  the  Land  of  Mei,  if  you  can  employ  your 
limbs  largely,  cultivating  your  millet,  and  hastening 
about  in  the  service  of  your  fathers  and  elders,  and  if, 
with  your  cart  and  oxen,  you  traffic  to  a distance,  that 
you  may  thereby  filially  minister  to  your  parents,  then 
when  your  parents  are  happy,  you  may  set  forth  your 
spirits  clear  and  strong,  and  you  may  use  them. 
Hearken  constantly  to  my  instructions,  all  ye  high 
officers,  ye  assistants,  and  all  ye  noble  chiefs  ; when  you 
have  largely  done  your  duty  in  ministering  to  your 
aged  and  serving  your  sovereign,  you  may  eat  and 
drink  freely  and  to  satiety.” 

This  forms  part  of  what  is  called  “ The  Announce- 
ment about  Drunkenness,”  an  imperial  edict  believed  to 
have  been  promulgated  about  1116  b.c.,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  again  presently ; but  in  order  to  show  beyond 

1 Legge’s  Chinese  Classics.  Triibner  k Co. 

Legge  s She-King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry.”  Triibner 
k Co.  ^ 

3 ^eooe  a Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  274. 
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a doubt  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  modera- 
tion was  sanctioned  at  that  period,  we  will  quote  one 
or  two  short  notes  of  the  commentators  in  the  “ Shoo- 
King”  relating  to  the  subject.  One  of  them,  Soo-ting- 
po,  says,  “ Spirits  are  what  men  will  not  do  without.  To 
prohibit  them  and  secure  a total  abstinence  from  them 
is  beyond  the  power  even  of  sages.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  warnings  on  the  abuse  of  them.”  Another,  ISTan- 
heen,  says,  “ Strong  drink  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
offering  sacrifices  and  entertaining  guests ; such  employ- 
ment of  it  is  what  Heaven  has  prescribed.”  A third, 
speaking  of  Prince  Fung,  to  whom  the  “Announcement 
about  Drunkenness  ” is  addressed,  says,  “ The  people  of 
Yin  had  followed  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  and 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  with  its  attendant  immoralities 
extensively  characterised  the  highest  and  lowest  classes 
of  society.  One  of  Fung’s  most  difficult  tasks  in  his 
administration  would  be  to  correct  this  evil  habit,  and 
he  is,  in  this  book,  summoned  to  the  undertaking.  He 
is  instructed  in  the  proper  and  the  allowable  uses  of 
spirits ; the  disastrous  consequences  of  drunkenness  are 
strikingly  set  forth  : he  is  called  to  roll  back  the  flood  of 
its  desolation  from  his  officers  and  people.” 

And  as  to  the  “Announcement  ” itself,  a most  strange 
and  interesting  document,  it  recites  the  cautions  which 
had  been  addressed  by  preceding  monarchs  to  the  great 
officers  of  state,  pointing  out  that  “ for  sacrifices  spirits 
should  be  employed.”  But  it  proceeds  to  say,  in  quaint 
and  forcible  terms,  that  “ our  people  have  been  greatly 
disorganised  and  lost  their  virtue,  which  can  be  traced 
to  their  indulgence  in  spirits.”  “ Yea,  the  ruin  of  states 
great  and  small  ” is  invariably  traced  to  the  same  cause, 
the  use  of  spirits.  “ King  Wan,”  it  says,  “ admonished 
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and  instructed  the  young  and  all  who  were  charged 
with  office  and  employment  that  they  should  not 
ordinarily  use  spirits  ” but  only  on  occasion  of  sacrifices, 
“ and  then  that  virtue  should  preside,  so  that  there 
might  he  no  drunkenness.”  The  edict  goes  on  to  show 
how  a long  line  of  ancestors  had  practised  self-denial, 
“ from  T’ang  the  successful  to  the  Emperor  Yih,”  setting 
an  excellent  example  to  their  ministers  and  servants, 
they  not  daring  to  indulge  in  drunkenness ; but  that 
“ the  last  successor  of  those  kings  was  addicted  to 
drink,”  so  that  (to  put  it  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Elowery  Land  of  old),  “ No  charges  came  from  him 
brightly  before  the  people,  and  he  was  reverently  and 
unchangingly  bent  on  doing  and  cherishing  what  pro- 
voked resentment.  He  gave  himself  up  completely 
to  spirits ; and  though  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of 
Yin  was  imminent,  this  gave  him  no  concern,  and  he 
wrought  not  that  any  sacrifices  of  fragrant  virtue  might 
ascend  to  heaven.  The  rank  odour  of  the  people’s 
resentments,  and  the  drunkenness  of  his  herds  of  crea- 
tures, went  loudly  up  on  high,  so  that  Heaven  sent 
down  ruin  on  Yin,  and  showed  no  love  for  Yin,  because 
of  such  excesses.  There  is  not  any  cruel  oppression  of 
Heaven ; people  themselves  accelerate  their  guilt  and 
its  punishment.”  We  have  only  space  for  the  con- 
cluding mandate  of  the  “ Announcement,”  which  runs  as 
follows : “ If  you  are  told  that  there  are  companies 
who  drink  together,  do  not  fail  to  apprehend  them  all 
and  send  them  to  Chow,  where  I will  put  them  to 
death.  As  to  the  ministers  and  officers  of  Yin,  who 
have  been  led  to  it  and  been  addicted  to  drink,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  them  to  death ; let  them  be  taught  for 
a time.  If  they  keep  these  lessons,  I will  give  them 
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bright  distinction.  If  you  disregard  my  lessons  then, 
I,  the  one  man,  will  show  you  no  pity.  As  you  cannot 
cleanse  your  way,  you  shall  be  classed  with  those  who 
are  to  be  put  to  death.  The  king  says,  ‘ 0 Fung,  give 
constant  heed  to  my  admonitions.  If  you  do  not 
manage  right,  your  officers  and  the  people  will  continue 
lost  in  drink.’  ” 

This  “ Announcement,”  although  to  us  it  seems  some- 
what vague  in  its  wording,  very  clearly  proclaims 
certain  facts.  That  drunkenness  had  taken  such  a 
hold  upon  the  people  as  to  threaten  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  of  China  more  than  one  thousand  years  B.C. ; 
that  the  chief  ruler  feared  to  deal  with  nobles  and 
ministers  of  state  as  with  the  common  people  (“one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  ”) ; that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  at  least  threatened  in  the 
attempt  to  enforce  sobriety ; that  total  abstinence 
was  not  deemed  to  come  within  the  province  of  legis- 
lative enactment ; and  that  it  was  proper  to  use  strong 
drink  in  religious  ceremonies.1  But  we  may  learn  far 
more  than  this  from  the  ancient  records.  The  “ Book  of 
Poetry  ” (“  She-King  ”)  gives  us  some  very  interesting 
details  of  the  domestic,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the 
period,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  transporting 
ourselves  back  three  thousand  years  or  more,  and  of 
witnessing  in  imagination  the  gatherings  which  are  so 
graphically  delineated. 

The  popular  drink  appears  to  have  been  “ spirits  ” 


1 Other  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ Shoo-King”  of  the  condition 
of  China  at  the  time,  and  one  (vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  274)  describes  the  people 
as  being  given  up  to  highway  robberies,  villainies,  and  treachery ; the 
nobles  as  violating  the  laws  ; and  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals.  All  this  was  attributed  to  the  growth  of  drunkenness. 
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prepared  from  rice  and  strained,  as  we  shall  find  from 
the  poems  of  which  extracts  follow,  and  these  spirits 
were  drunk  on  all  occasions.  The  religious  festivals 
seem  to  have  been  accompanied,  as  some  are  even  in 
our  day,  by  social  entertainments ; and  the  drinking- 
songs  and  pastorals  show  that  although  temperance 
was  esteemed  a virtue,  it  was  one  which  was  not 
always  practised  on  those  occasions. 

The  two  following  verses  are  extracts  from  an  ode 
descriptive  of  life  in  the  land  of  Pin  in  the  olden 
time ; the  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  more 
than  eleven  hundred  years  b.c.1 

“For  food,  the  sixth  month,  plums  and  vines  they  spoil; 

The  seventh,  the  beans  and  sunflower  seeds  they  boil ; 

The  eighth,  they  strike  the  jujube  dates  all  down  ; 

The  tenth,  they  reap  the  paddy  fully  grown, 

And  with  the  grain  make  spirits  ’gainst  the  spring, 

Which  to  the  bushy  eyebrows  comfort  bring. 

*•••••• 

Tn  the  ninth  month,  the  cold  begins  with  frost  : 

The  tenth,  their  cornyards  swept  and  clean  they  boast. 
Good  spirits  in  two  vessels  kept  they  take 
To  help  their  joy,  and  this  proposal  make  : — 

‘We’ll  kill  both  lambs  and  sheep,’  they  joyous  say, 

‘ And  to  the  Ruler’s  quickly  take  our  way. 

We’ll  mount  his  hall  ; the  massive  cup  we’ll  raise 
Made  of  rhinoceros’  horn  ; and  as  we  praise, 

Wish  him  long  life, — the  life  of  endless  days.’” 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  after  completing  their  har- 
vest and  sweeping  their  cornyards  clean,  those  ancient 
people  went  to  greet  their  rulers,  as  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  and  they  also  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  Those  customs  are  well  described  in  verse : — 


1 The  Slie-King,  pp,  182,  183. 
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“ Now,  when  our  barns  are  filled  with  grain, 

And  myriad  stacks  in  field  remain, 

Spirits  and  viands  -we  prepare 
To  use  on  grand  occasions  rare, 

In  sacrificial  rite.”  1 

And  when  they  go  before  their  ruler  they  sing  thus  : 2 — 

1.  “You  gave  us  the  brimming  cup, 

And  crowned  us  with  your  grace  ; 

Great  king,  for  ever  may  you  live, 

With  brightening  happiness  ! 

2.  “You  gave  us  the  brimming  cup, 

And  dainty  viands  spread  ; 

May  you,  great  king,  for  ever  live, 

Your  splendour  never  fade  ! ” 

Their  potations  were  drunk  from  the  horn  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, as  already  stated,  and  also  from  gourds — two 
substances  which  were  in  use  amongst  the  most  pri- 
mitive races,  and  of  which  we  shall  repeatedly  find 
mention  made  hereafter  : — 

“ From  herd  and  pen  the  victims  both  are  killed  ; 

Dried  gourds  for  cups  are  with  the  spirits  filled  : 

So  does  the  duke  his  friends  and  chieftains  feast, 

Him  as  their  lord  and  ruler  hails  each  guest.”  3 

That  their  revels  were  often  protracted  there  can  he 
no  doubt  whatever  from  the  following : — 

“ The  dew  lies  heavy  all  around, 

Nor  till  the  sun  shines  leaves  the  ground  ; 

Far  into  the  night  we  feasting  sit, 

We  drink,  and  none  his  place  may  quit.”4 

The  drinking  at  their  entertainments  was  accom- 
panied by  dancing  and  singing : — 


1 The  She-King,  p.  252. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  314. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  308. 
4 Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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“ The  drums  resound  ; 

Having  well  drunk,  they  rise  and  dance, 

And  thus  their  mutual  joys  enhance.” 1 

And  such  entertainments  are  not  confined  to  the  lower 
classes  only,  but  are  given  by  all  ranks  of  society.  The 
following  describes  temperate  feasting,  the  host  being 
the  king  himself : — 

“ See  the  mighty  cup  of  horn 
Round  their  ranks  in  order  borne  ! 

Full  of  spirits  soft  and  good, 

It  excites  no  conduct  rude  ; 

Surely  blessings  haste  to  greet 
Lords  of  virtue  so  complete.”2 

Eut  the  royal  topers  are  not  always  so  bepraised. 
The  reader  will  recollect  in  the  “ Announcement  about 
Drunkenness”  a virtuous  King  Wan  is  mentioned,  who 
admonished  princes  and  rulers  not  to  indulge  too  freely 
in  strong  drink.  Whether  or  not  the  following  is  the 
same  we  are  unable  to  say,  but — 

“ Thus  to  the  tyrant  Show  our  King  Wan  said  : — 

{ Alas  ! alas  ! Yin’s  king  so  great, 

Not  heaven  but  spirits  flush  your  face  with  red, 

That  evil  thus  you  imitate. 

You  do  in  all  your  conduct  what  is  wrong, 

Darkness  to  you  the  same  as  light, 

Your  noisy  feasts  and  revels  you  prolong, 

And  day  through  you  is  black  as  night.’  ” 3 

The  middle  classes,  too,  indulged  freely,  and  often  en- 
tertained their  family  connections  at  drinking  parties : — 
“ I’ve  strained  and  made  my  spirits  clear, 

The  fatted  lamb  I’ve  killed, 

With  friends  who  my  own  surname  bear 
My  hall  I’ve  largely  filled.” 1 


The  She-King,  p.  375. 
Ibid.,  p.  322. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  261. 
4 Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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The  “ She-Iving  ” is  full  of  poems  which  relate  to  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  one  of  them, 
called  “ The  Pin-che-tsoo-ycn : Narrative  against  Drunk- 
enness,” 1 too  long  for  transference  to  these  pages,  gives 
a vivid  picture  of  the  licence  of  the  period.  It  de- 
scribes an  archery  match,  followed  by  a festival,  at 
which  many  of  the  guests  became  intoxicated,  and 
their  behaviour  is  narrated  in  rather  amusing  terms, 
one  verse  telling  the  reader  that — 

“ They  dance  about,  now  fast  now  slow, 

Can  hardly  keep  their  feet  ; 

What  fools  they  are  they  do  not  know, 

No  one  resumes  his  seat.” 

The  perusal  of  this  poem,  which  we  should  recommend 
to  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  matters,  shows 
that  many  of  our  customs  date  back  as  far  as  those 
ancient  days.  The  company  began  by  drinking  the 
health  of  the  ruling  sovereign,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  a “ chairman,”  who  decided  disputes,  and  was 
assisted  by  a “ vice.” 

Both  poetry  and  prose  records,  then,  indicate  to  us 
that  in  the  very  earliest  times  there  already  existed  in 
China  those  drinking  propensities  which  have  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  for  evil  upon  the 
character  of  nations.  The  odes  and  poems  range 
over  a period  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and 
there  may  have  been  times  at  which  comparative 
sobriety  was  a national  characteristic,  as  it  has  again 
become  in  modern  China  and  in  the  East  generally; 
but  certain  facts  are  clear,  namely,  that  in  ancient 
China  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant, 


1 The  She-King,  pp.  266-268. 
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indulged  freely  in  “ spirits,”  or  intoxicating  drinks  pre- 
pared from  cereals ; that  the  use  of  such  drinks  was 
sanctioned  by  the  priests  in  their  religious  ceremonials, 
and  that  their  consumption  entered  largely,  as  in  our 
day,  into  the  practice  of  hospitality.  Great  efforts 
were  evidently  made  both  by  legislative  enactments  of 
the  severest  kind,  and  through  the  teaching  of  sages,  to 
suppress  drunkenness,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to 
subvert  the  Empire.  Nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  drink  and  its  accompanying  vices  caused 
the  downfall  of  one  or  more  dynasties,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  people  rose  in  rebellion  against  their 
debauched  rulers  and  their  servants,  whose  tyranny 
was  aggravated  by  their  drinking  propensities,  and  who 
themselves  committed  the  very  crimes  from  which  they 
should  have  protected  the  masses.  But  how  a people 
whose  history,  three  thousand  years  since,  presented 
such  features  as  these,  should  not  only  have  maintained 
their  national  existence,  but  should  have  become  sober, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  change  is  no  doubt  owing 
chiefly  to  the  spread  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  China. 
In  the  practices  of  the  ancient  idolatry  drunkenness 
was  a prominent  characteristic,  as  we  shall  find  it  to 
have  been  also  in  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Aryan  nations;  but  Gautama  Sakya,  the  Buddha  (or 
enlightened),  who  lived  in  India  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, b.c.,1  founded  a religion  in  which  total  abstinence 
was  a rule  of  the  priesthood,  as  it  had  already  been  a 


1 The  great  reformer  known  to  us  as  Buddha  was  born  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  his  death  took  place  according  to  one 
writer  543  b.c.,  according  to  another  477  B.O.,  consequently  about  a year 
before  the  date  assigned  for  the  death  of  Confucius.  See  Max  Muller’s 
“ Chips  from  a German  Workshop,”  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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Brahminical  law.  For  the  laity  he  promulgated  ten 
commandments  which  interdicted  murder,  theft,  adul- 
tery, tyhig,  intoxication,  voluptuousness,  and  extrava- 
gance, whilst  to  the  priests  were  enjoined  total  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  mendicancy, 
and  fasting  of  the  severest  description. 

On  entering  his  noviciate  the  young  Buddhist  priest 
vows,  “ I will  observe  the  precept  or  ordinance  that 
forbids  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  that  lead  to  in- 
difference towards  religion ; ” and  he  also  renounces 
every  other  human  enjoyment,  along  with  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.1  His  dress  was  of  the  meanest,  if  a 
few  tatters  can  be  called  dress ; his  food  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  such  as  a small 
portion  of  rice;  he  was  a professed  mendicant,  going 
from  place  to  place  with  an  almsbowl.  His  day  was 
employed  in  religious  observances,  meditation,  penance, 
and  self-mortification ; in  short,  he  became  an  ascetic 
of  the  strictest  order,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  teach 
virtue  and  morality  to  the  multitude.  “ It  is  ever  the 
rule  of  the  Buddhas  to  proclaim  first  the  reward  to  be 
received  for  the  giving  of  alms,  and  then  to  enforce  the 
precepts.  The  four  great  virtues  are  almsgiving,  affa- 
bility, promoting  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  loving 
others  as  ourselves.”  “ But  there  is  no  reward  to  him 
who  gives  intoxicating  liquors,  ...  or  gives  to  those 
who  only  dance  and  sing,  or  exhibit  indecencies,  or 
make  obscene  paintings  on  some  public  place.” 2 These 
ordinances  and  dogmas  give  us  at  once  a vivid  picture 
of  the  morality  of  the  age,  and  show  us  the  means  that 
w7ere  taken  to  reform  its  vices.  The  Buddhist  religion, 


i Hardy’s  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  24.  Partridge  & Oakey. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  80-82. 
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than  which  none  has  been  more  abused  and  less 
understood,  spread  rapidly  throughout  China, . and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a code, 'supported 
by  the  example  of  its  administrators,  and  operating 
as  it  has  done  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
must  have  exercised  a very  beneficial  influence  on 
the  national  character. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  who  will  unhesitatingly  say 
that  drunkenness  is  a sin  almost  unknown  in  China  at 
the  present  day,  but  that  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggera- 
tion; and  before  closing  this  chapter  we  will  endeavour 
to  form  as  correct  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  modern  Chinese  in  that  respect.  In  doing 
so,  it  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  temporary 
oblivion  which  seems  to  possess  such  a charm  for  vast 
numbers  of  people,  and  which  is  induced  in  other  coun- 
tries by  means  of  intoxicants,  is  attained  in  China 
through  opium,  supplied  from  India,  to  our  shame  be 
it  said,  by  Englishmen  who  are  protected  by  the  laws 
of  their  country.  It  would  be  unwise  to  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  the  statements  of  travellers  in 
China,  but  it  may  safely  be  concluded  from  their 
narratives  that  between  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  the  distillation  of  alcoholic  drinks 
was  known  and  practised  there ; and  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  not  only  spirits  but 
native  wines  were  drunk  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  chief  natural  productions  which  have  been  and 
are  still  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  such  drinks 
are  rice  and  millet,  from  which  a spirit  called  in 
Europe  arrack  or  raki  is  distilled,  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  these  cereals  were 
cultivated  in  past  times  from  the  fact  that  in  1696  the 
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quantity  of  rice  and  corn  brought  into  the  emperor’s 
stores  as  tribute  was  43,328,834  sacks,  along  with 
38,550  lbs.  of  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Besides 
the  native  liquors,  China  has  imported  beer,  wines,  and 
spirits  from  other  countries.  Between  the  years  1810 
and  1820  beer  to  the  value  of  £14,309,  and  wine  in 
bottles  and  packages  valued  at  £7383,  were  sent  to 
China  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1819,  the  Americans  sent  1000 
gallons  of  gin  into  Canton.  The  importation  of  all 
these  liquors  and  of  European  wines  of  other  descrip- 
tions has  since  then  been  constantly  increasing.1 

Morewood  mentions  that  numbers  of  carts  loaded 
with  raki  entered  Pekin  daily  in  his  time,  and  that  the 
liquor  was  distributed  over  1000  taverns;  but  it  should 
be  stated  that  this  proportion  of  public-houses  to  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  is  very  small  compared 
with  those  of  England,  and  in  China  there  is  no 
restriction  whatever  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink. 
The  Chinese  public-houses  are,  moreover,  not  mere 
drinking-shops,  but  wherever  a number  of  guests  are 
assembled,  they  usually  partake  of  solid  food  as  well  as 
drink,  and  during  their  meals  they  are  entertained  with 
comedies  or  musical  performances.  Private  drinking 
parties,  called  wine  clubs,  are,  however,  not  uncommon, 
especially  amongst  young  men,  who  assemble  at  each 
other’s  houses  or  at  such  places  as  may  be  selected,  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  members  in  rotation. 
On  such  occasions  the  day  is  spent  in  feasting,  wine- 
drinking, card-playing,  and  such  other  amusements  as 


1 Morewood,  p.  231,  and  elsewhere.  This  author  gives  interesting 
details  of  the  distilling  processes  in  China. 
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may  be  suggested  by  the  host  for  the  time  being.1 
The  liquors  drunk  are  distilled  from  red  and  white 
rice  (which  impart  to  them  their  colours),  and  some- 
times from  potatoes,  beans,  or  sugar-cane.  The  juice  of 
the  grape  is  not  used,  and  the  Chinese  native  wTine  is 
in  reality  whisky,  which  is  drunk  hot  from  cups  of 
small  dimensions.2  The  latter  fact  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  limit  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed,  for 
in  some  cases  thirty  or  forty  rounds  are  drunk. 

The  older  people  have  similar  feasts  in  connection 
with  their  trade  guilds,  of  which  interesting  descrip- 
tions have  been  given  both  by  travellers  and  residents. 
One  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Giles,  who  was  long  connected 
with  the  British  Consular  service,  has  published  a 
graphic  account  of  modern  China,  in  which  he  gives 
minute  details  of  these  social  gatherings.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  present  at  a Chinese  dinner-party  of 
six  native  gentlemen,  who  occupied  seats  at  what  he 
calls  a four-legged  “eight  fairy”  table.  Before  each 
guest  there  was  a pair  of  chopsticks,  a wine-cup,  a 
small  saucer  of  soy,  a two-pronged  fork,  a spoon,  a tiny 
plate  divided  into  two  separate  compartments  for  melon 
seeds  and  almonds,  and  a pile  of  small  pieces  of  paper 
for  cleaning  these  various  articles  as  required.  On  the 
table  was  a kind  of  dessert  consisting  of  dried  fruits  as 
with  us,  and  in  the  centre  there  were  slices  of  ham, 
sardines,  &c.,  as  is  the  custom  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia.  “ Wine,”  he  says,3  “ is  produced  the  first 
thing,  and  poured  into  small  porcelain  cups  by  the  giver 


1 Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by  the  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  p.  500. 

Sampson  Low  & Co.  3 ibid.,  pp.  510-5x2. 

3 Chinese  Sketches,  by  H.  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.  Consular  Service,  p. 
154-  Triibner  & Co. 
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of  the  feast  himself.  It  is  polite  to  make  a how  and 
place  one  hand  at  the  side  of  the  cup  while  this  opera- 
tion is  being  performed.  The  host  then  gives  the  signal 
to  drink,  and  the  cups  are  emptied  instantaneously,  being 
often  turned  bottom  upward  as  a proof  that  there  are 
no  heel-taps.  Many  Chinamen,  however,  cannot  stand 
even  a small  quantity  of  wine,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  when  the  feast  is  at  an  eating-house,  to  hire  one 
of  the  theatrical  singing-boys  to  perform  vicariously 
such  heavy  drinking  as  may  be  required  by  custom  or 
exacted  by  forfeit.” 1 We  will  not  pursue  the  descrip- 
tion further,  adding  only  that  amongst  the  dishes  pro- 
vided at  this  particular  dinner-party  were  sharks’  fins 
with  crab  sauce,  pigeon’s  eggs  stewed  with  mushrooms, 
sliced  sea-slugs  in  chicken-broth  with  ham,  stewed  lily 
roots,  and  lumps  of  parboiled  mutton  fried  in  pork  fat. 

The  same  author’s  observations  concerning  the  moral 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  are  equally  interesting. 
He  seems  disposed  to  make  light  of  opium-smoking,  and 
does  not  consider  it  nearly  such  a pernicious  custom 
as  gin-drinking  in  England.  He  considers  the  working 
classes  remarkably  sober,  a drunken  husband  being  the 
exception  ; and  during  eight  years’  residence  in  China, 
he  says  he  never  saw  a drunken  man  in  the  streets. 
“ Opium-smokers  we  have  seen  in  all  stages  of  intoxica- 
tion, but  no  drunken  brawls,  no  bruised  and  bleeding 
wives.”  One  thing  is,  however,  certain ; the  inability  to 
procure  intoxicating  liquor  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
sobriety  of  the  poor  Chinaman  as  the  absence  of  a taste 
for  drink ; for,  as  Mr.  Giles  says,  it  is  as  much  as  he  can 

1 This  is  explained  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  who  says  that  many  games  are 
played,  in  the  course  of  which  the  loser  is  compelled  repeatedly  to  empty 
his  cup  of  wine. 
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do  to  feed  his  family,  which  consists  not  only  of  his 
wife  and  children  hut  his  parents  also ; and  he  has 
besides  to  provide  a supply  of  rice  for  uncles,  cousins, 
&c. ; hence  it  follows  that  every  cash  earned  either  by 
the  man  or  woman  goes  towards  procuring  food  and 
clothing  instead  of  enriching  the  keepers  of  grog- 
shops.” 1 This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  look  at  the 
relations  between  the  earnings  of  working  people  and 
their  expenditure  on  drink.  China,  like  many  other 
countries  in  which  wealth  is  unequally  distributed, 
may  at  some  future  time,  when  her  working  classes 
are  more  prosperous,  have  to  contend  again  with  the 
national  vice  which  was  so  prevalent  during  her  early 
civilisation. 


1 Chinese  Sketches,  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DRINKING  HABITS  OF  THE  ARYAN  RACES  OF  INDIA — THE 
VEDAS  AND  BRAHMINICAL  LITERATURE— MODERN  INDIA. 

AVe  are  now  about  to  consider  the  drinking  propensities 
of  our  own  remote  ancestry — of  those  from  whom  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe  and  the  Trans- 
atlantic continents  are  descended ; and  should  there 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  of  our  readers  a doubt  as  to 
the  enormous  advances  that  have  been  made  in  civi- 
lisation since  the  earliest  historic  period,  we  think  that 
doubt  will  be  dispelled  for  ever. 

The  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  Aryan  races 
of  India  is  to  be  found  impressed  upon  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  for  a knowledge  of  which 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  that  industiious  student  of 
Sanskrit,  Professor  Max  Muller  of  Oxford,  who  con- 
siders that  the  period  embraced  by  the  Big-Yeda  or 
Sacred  Books  extended  back  indefinitely  from  1200 
B.C.,  and  that  the  hymns  which  they  contain  were  first 
committed  to  writing  between  600  and  200  B.c.,1  about 
the  same  time,  therefore,  as  the  writings  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  were  published  in  China. 

1 History  of  the  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  523>  S72»  'Williams  k 
Norgate. 
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And  what  can  these  Brahminical  writings  teach  ns 
concerning  the  drinking  customs  of  the  people?  the 
reader  may  inquire.  At  the  risk  of  offending  his  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  even  of  laying  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  irreverence,  we  will  ask  him  what  he  would 
think  of  a body  of  worshippers  in  our  day,  who,  instead 
of  addressing  their  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
Bather  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  the  One  ineffably 
good,  and  wise,  and  holy,  were  to  appeal  to  Him  as  a 
mighty  Ruler  in  heaven  who  was  to  be  propitiated  and 
bribed  with  unlimited  offerings  of  brandy,  and  who, 
until  he  became  completely  intoxicated,  was  incapable 
of  performing  any  great  or  benevolent  act  ? And  yet 
this,  or  even  lower  than  this,  was  the  estimate  which 
the  Aryan  people  had  formed  of  their  god  Indra,  as  well 
as  of  his  less  powerful  companions  in  heaven ; and  the 
only  inference  we  are  able  to  draw — one  that  we  are 
sure  the  reader  would  extract  from  the  study  of  those 
so-called  hymns — is  that  the  nature  of  the  Deity  was 
but  a reflex  of  the  character  of  his  worshipping  multi- 
tudes. 

The  chief  sacrificial  ceremony  of  the  ancient  Brah- 
mans was  called  “ soma,”  after  an  intoxicating  drink 
to  be  described  presently ; and  the  deity  to  whom  this 
drink  was  believed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  was 
Indra.  The  “ soma  ” sacrifice  was  and  is  still  per- 
formed by  the  Brahmans  as  follows : — A certain  quan- 
tity of  the  intoxicating  juice  is  offered  as  a libation  to 
the  different  deities  by  pouring  it  from  variously 
shaped  wooden  vessels  upon  the  sacred  fire.  This, 
the  gods  are  supposed  to  drink.  Then  the  priests  them- 
selves drink,  sometimes  very  copiously;  also  the  sacri- 
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ficer.1  The  drink  itself  is  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  the  juice  of  a creeper  ( Asclepias ).  After 
being  cleaned  and  macerated  in  water,  the  plant  was 
pressed  between  two  stones,  and  the  juice  which  flowed 
from  it  was  diluted  with  water,  and  strained  through 
ram’s  wool.  This  juice  was  then  mixed  with  malt  and 
warm  milk  or  clarified  butter,  and  was  allowed  to 
ferment.  M.  Haug,  who  witnessed  the  sacrifices  of  the 
modern  Brahmans,  tasted  the  “ soma  ” as  at  present  pre- 
pared, and  describes  it  as  whitish,  very  astringent  and 
bitter,  with  some  intoxicating  properties.  He  says  it 
had  a most  disagreeable  taste,  and  he  could  only  drink 
a few  spoonfuls  of  it.  The  plant  used  in  the  present 
day  is,  however,  not  that  employed-  by  the  ancient 
Brahmans.  “ Soma,”  it  should  be  added,  was  not  only 
a drink,  but  is  frequently  addressed  in  the  Vedas  as  a 
deity;  and,  by  priestly  incantations,  the  liquor  was 
believed  to  be  miraculously  transformed  into  the  god 
himself.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  through 
priestly  consecration,  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Eucharist ; and  it  is  strange  how  universal  has  been 
the  practice  of  combining  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink 
with  religious  worship  throughout  all  ages.  It  is  first 
found  in  connection  with  the  early  religious  observances 
of  the  Persian,  Brahminical,  and  Chinese  faiths.  It 
was  forbidden  by  the  Buddhists.  Commencing  with 
the  Semitic  sacrifices,  it  has  retained  its  place  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  modern  J ews,  and  has  found  its  way 
into  the  worship  of  every  denomination  of  Christians, 

i Hang's  Essays  on  the  Religion,  &c.,  of  the  Parsees,  pp.  280-2S3. 
Triibner  k Co. 
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from  tlie  Unitarians  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Without 
attempting  to  discuss  the  proposition  of  some  total 
abstainers  that  the  wine  used  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
not  an  intoxicating  drink,1  we  cannot  help  remarking 
that  until  the  custom,  however  nominal,  ceases  to 
receive  the  highest  possible  sanction — the  approval  of 
the  Church  and  the  priesthood — it  seems  idle  to  attempt 
to  suppress  or  discountenance  the  use  of  alcohol  by 
coercive  measures  amongst  the  lay  members  of  society. 

But  to  proceed.  The  Kig-Veda  from  beginning  to 
end  abounds  with  references  to  the  supposed  drinking 
proclivities  of  the  deities,  especially  of  Indra.  To  the 
effect  of  the  libations  poured  out  to  him  by  his  wor- 
shippers all  his  gifts  are  attributed.  “ Come  hither, 
0 Indra,  to  our  sacrifice.  Drink  of  the  soma,  0 soma- 
drinker;  thine  intoxication  is  that  which  gives  us 
abundance  of  cows.” 2 “ Come  hither,  0 Indra,  and 
intoxicate  thyself.”3  Indra  was  not  believed  to  be 
capable  of  accomplishing  any  heroic  deed  unless  he 
was  intoxicated.  Bor  example,  “When  lie  (Indra) 
combated  against  the  withholder  of  rain  (Vritra),  in 
his  inebriation,  the  refreshing  rain  rushed  down  the 
declivity  like  rivers.”4  “When  Indra,  animated  by 

1 The  Bases  of  Temperance  Reform,  p.  113.  Rev.  D.  Burns,  M.A. 
London  : Tweedie  & Co. 

2 Rig-Veda,  1.  4.  2.  Most  of  these  extracts  from  the  Rig-Veda  have 
been  translated  for  this  work  from  the  original  Sanskrit  by  Dr.  Myrian- 
theus,  an  able  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  compared  by  the  author  where  it 
was  possible  with  Wilson’s  and  Langlois’  translations  of  the  Rig-Veda. 
With  respect  to  the  foregoing  quotation,  Dr.  Max  Muller  translates 
it  (in  a letter  to  the  author)  : “ The  intoxication  of  a wealthy  man 
bestows  wealth ; ” that  is,  a wealthy  man  when  intoxicated  is  generous. 
Nothing  can  he  more  convincing  than  this  rendering  that  the  Aryan  con- 
ception of  the  gods  was  but  a reflection  of  the  character  of  the  people 
themselves. 

3 Rig-Veda,  1.  9.  1. 


4 Ibid.,  x.  52.  5. 
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soma,  destroyed  the  defences  of  Yala  with  the  thun- 
derbolt, as  did  Trita.”  Just  as  in  one  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms  every  verse  ends  with  the  words,  “ For  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,”  so  in  one  hymn  to  Indra 
each  verse  concludes  as  follows : “ In  the  intoxication 
which  soma  has  caused  him,  see  what  Indra  has  accom- 
plished.”1 The  account  of  his  toping  powers  is  in 
some  cases  ludicrous,  for  he  is  described  as  talcing  such 
copious  draughts  of  soma  that  his  inside  becomes  like 
a fish-pond,2 *  and  it  is  made  a merit  in  him  that  he  is 
reeling  drunk. ^ From  these  (quotations  it  is  obv  ious 
that  the  Yedic  people  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  intoxicating  power  of  soma-drink,  or  they 
would  not  have  known  what  influence  it  would  have 
upon  their  gods  ; and  from  the  same  source  we  may 
gather  with  equal  certainty  that  they  indulged  freely 
in  that  beverage  themselves.  For  they  seem  to  have 
entertained  no  doubt  that  their  gods  were  willing  to 
join  in  their  revels,  and  often  invited  them  to  come 
down  and  be  partakers  in  their  banquets.  “ Called 
by  us,  0 Indra,”  they  said,  “ sit  down  and  intoxicate 
thyself  with  us,  thy  friends.”4  They  must  have 
renewed  old  acquaintance  amongst  themselves,  too, 
over  what  is  called  the  social  glass,  for  they  treated 
their  deities  as  hail-fellows-well-met,  and  invited 
them  to  do  likewise.  “ Yery  old  is  your  favour  and 
your  auspicious  friendship,”  they  said  to.  one  of  their 
crods ; “ renewing  again  that  auspicious  friendship,  may 
we  now  in  your  society  intoxicate  ourselves  with 
soma.” 5 Ho  mincing  matters  there ! Hor  was  it 


1 Ps.  cxxxvi.,  and  Eig-Veda,  Langlois’  translation,  p.  174. 

2 Eig-Veda,  8.  1.  23.  3 Ibid->  I0-  ”9- 

* Ibid.,  xo.  1x2.  3.  ° Ibid.,  3.  58.  6. 
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merely  a figurative  expression,  for  the  sacrifices  or 
he  at  whose  cost  the  sacrifice  was  provided,  as  well 
as  the  priests,  drank  soma  during  the  ceremony  until 
they  were  all  drunk  together,1  hut  the  hotar,  or 
chief  priest,  commenced  the  operations  : “ Like  the 
hotar,  drink  first  of  this  soma,  0 Indra ; we  offer  thee, 
0 god,  this  sweet  soma  for  inebriation.” 2 In  one 
place,  Indra  is  described  with  great  circumstan- 
tiality as  getting  drunk  with  soma-drink  mixed  with 
milk  early  in  the  morning,  a proof  that  the  priests 
occasionally  indulged  in  a matutinal  sip.  Indeed,  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  ceremonies  are  found  throughout 
the  hymns  which  show  that  the  priests  were  inordinate 
drunkards;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  later  Vedas  and  in 
the  “ Institutes  of  Manu  ” a check  was  put  upon  such 
practices,  and  they  were  denounced  as  sinful. 

But  so  too  were  the  laity.  There  was  another  intoxi- 
cating drink  besides  soma  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  Vedas.  It  was  called  “ sura,”  and  was  much  more 
inebriating  than  soma,  which  was  the  drink  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  therefore  the  supposed  beverage  of  the 
gods,  whilst  sura  was  that  of  the  common  people.  The 
plant  which,  in  the  Vedic  age,  entered  largely  into  its  com- 
position was  a tall  grass  of  India,  one  of  the  genus  Pani- 
cum,  and  the  other  ingredients  were  water,  curds,  honey, 
melted  butter,  and  barley.3  At  a later  period  a liquor 
called  sura  seems  to  have  been  actually  distilled  from  a 
preparation  of  rice,  barley,  black  pepper,  lemon  juice, 
ginger,  and  hot  water.  The  sura  drink  was  in  general 
use,  and  the  proof  alike  of  its  extended  consumption 
amongst  the  people,  as  well  as  of  its  being  the  cause  of 

1 Rig-Veda,  1.  54.  8,  and  3.  43.  5.  2 Ibid.,  5.  43.  3- 

3 Aitareya  Brahmana,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 
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much,  crime  in  those  days,  is  to  be  found  in  several  verses 
of  the  Ye  die  hymns.  In  one  place  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
poison,  kept  at  home  suspended  in  a leather  bottle ; 1 in 
another,  the  excessive  intoxication  of  Indra  with  soma 
is  compared  to  the  bad  drunkenness  caused  by  sura  ; 2 
and  in  a well-known  verse  quoted  by  Professor  Max 
Muller, 3 it  is  thus  referred  to  : 

“ It  was  not  our  own  disposition,  0 Varuna ; it  was  temptation, 

Intoxication  caused  by  sura,  passion,  thoughtlessness,”  &c. 

The  Eig-Veda  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary 
publication  of  a sacred  character  that  can  be  imagined 
in  respect  to  drink  and  drunkenness;  and  the  space 
occupied  by  references  to  the  potations  of  the  gods — for 
there  is  hardly  a hymn  that  is  free  from  them — shows 
clearly  that  the  Vedic  people,  both  priests  and  laymen, 
must  have  been  terrible  drunkards,  and  must  have 
believed  their  Deities  to  have  been  the  same.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  however,  we  find  the  habit 
denounced  in  forcible  terms  and  the  severest  penalties 
attached  to  its  practice;  in  fact,  it  is  spoken  of  as  heinous 
in  the  last  degree,  and  is  compared  to  the  murder  of  a 
Brahman. 

The  laws  of  Manu4  contain  a whole  series  of  interdic- 


1 Rig-Veda,  i.  191.  10.  3 Ibid.,  8.  2.  12. 

3 Chips  from  a German  Workshop  (R.  V.  7.  86.  6). 

4 Manu  was  a religious  and  moral  lawgiver,  whose  doctrines  united  the 
spirit  of  Buddhism  with  that  of  the  Brahmans.  One  of  his  translators  and 
commentators,  Sir  William  Jones,  believes  him  to  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  ninth  century  B.O.  Professor  Wilson,  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Rig-Veda,  places  him  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Gautama  Sakya 
(Buddha)  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  These  are  discrepancies  which  we  cannot  attempt  here  to  recon- 
cile. The  extracts  in  the  text  are  from  Sir  William  Jones’s  translation  of 
the  “ Institutes_of  Hindoo  Law,  or  the  Ordinances  of  Manu,”  chap.  xi. 
Allen  & Co. 
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tions  and  penalties,  but  the  selection  of  two  or  three 
examples  must  suffice,  for  some  of  them,  although  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  depraved  condition  of  mankind  at 
that  early  period,  are  not  fit  for  transcription  into  the 
pages  of  a popular  work.  “Any  twice  born  (that  is, 
regenerated)  man  who  has  intentionally  drunk  the  spirit 
of  rice  (sura)  through  perverse  delusion  of  mind,  may 
drink  more  spirit  in  flame  and  atone  for  his  offence  by 
severely  burning  his  body.”  “ Or  he  may  drink  boiling 
hot,  until  he  die,  the  urine  of  a cow,  or  pure  water,  or 
milk,  or  clarified  butter,  or  juice  expressed  from  cow- 
dung.”  “ If  he  tasted  it  unknowingly,  he  may  expiate 
the  sin  of  drinking  spirituous  liquor  by  eating  only  a 
little  broken  rice  or  grains  of  tila  from  which  oil  has 
been  extracted,  once  every  night  for  a whole  year; 
wrapped  in  coarse  vesture  of  hairs  from  a cow’s  tail,  or 
sitting  unclothed  in  his  house  wearing  his  locks  and 
beard  uncut,  and  putting  out  the  flag  of  a tavern- 
keeper.” 

There  are  three  chief  descriptions  of  pernicious  liquor 
forbidden  to  be  drunk — one  extracted  from  sugar  dregs, 
another  from  bruised  rice,  and  a third  from  the  flowers 
of  madhuca  ( Bassia  latifolia).  These,  along  with  eight 
other  kinds  which  were  consumed  with  the  flesh  of 
animals  at  certain  juncates  or  secret  feasts,  were  forbidden 
to  the  Brahmans,  for  we  are  told  that  an  intoxicated 
Inahman  might  stumble  upon  something  very  impure, 
or  might  even  when  intoxicated  pronounce  a sacred 
phrase  of  the  Yeda,  or  might  do  some  act  that  ought 
riot  to  be  done.  Even  his  priestly  character  left  him 
if  he  had  been  polluted  with  spirits,  and  he  sank  to  the 
low  degree  of  a Sudra.  “The  slayer  of  a priest,  a soldier, 
or  merchant  drinking  arrack,  or  a priest  drinking  arrack, 
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mead,  or  rum,  he  who  steals  the  gold  of  a priest  ” (and 
are  all  to  he  considered  respectively  as  offenders 
of  the  highest  degree,  except  those  whose  crimes  are  not 
fit  to  be  named.”  Terrible  punishments,  such  as  branding 
the  forehead  with  a hot  iron,  were  the  penalties  attached 
to  those  crimes,  and  “ with  none  to  eat  witli  them,  with 
none  to  sacrifice  with  them,  with  none  to  read  with 
them,  with  none  to  be  allied  by  marriage  to  them ; abject 
and  excluded  from  all  social  duties,  let  them  wander 
over  this  earth.  Branded  with  indelible  marks,  they 
shall  be  deserted  by  their  paternal  and  maternal  relations, 
treated  by  none  with  affection,  received  by  none  with 
respect.  Such  is  the  ordinance  of  Manu.”  Nor  is  the 
punishment,  terrible  as  it  appears,  supposed  to  end  in 
this  world,  for  the  soul  of  a priest  who  has  drunk 
spirituous  liquors  is  consigned  to  the  body  of  a “ smaller 
or  larger  worm,  or  insect,  a moth,  a fly  feeding  on  ordure, 
or  some  ravenous  animal.” 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  penalties  and  denuncia- 
tions, however,  it  is  clear  from  the  later  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture that  intoxication  was  still  rife  amongst  the  Aryan 
races  of  India.  Palastya,  an  ancient  sage,  enumerates 
no  less  than  twelve  different  kinds  of  liquor  besides 
soma,1  and  the  preparation  of  those  drinks  from  the 
grape,  from  honey,  sugar,  dates,  the  palm,  pepper,  rice, 
cocoa-nut,  &c.,  has  been  described  with  considerable 
minuteness.  Besides  these  home-made  drinks,  large 
quantities  of  foreign  wines  were  imported  into  India 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  met  with  a ready  sale 
throughout  the  country.  Amongst  them  are  mentioned 
the  wine  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  Italian  and  Arabian  wines. 


1 Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xlii.  p.  10  el  scq. 
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In  later  times  attempts  were  made  by  various  rulers 
to  suppress  tbe  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  when  the  interior 
of  India  was  visited  by  English  adventurers,  many 
kinds  were  freely  consumed,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  drunk  out  of  vessels  of  the  most  costly  description. 
The  East  India  Company  encouraged  the  distillation 
of  spirits  as  a means  of  revenue,  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  extensive  consumption  of  such  drinks  in  India  dur- 
ing the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century  is  to 
be  found  in  the  published  statistics  of  the  Company. 
Large  quantities  of  native  arrack,  besides  brandy,  rum, 
gin,  wine,  and  ale,  were  imported  and  exported  from  the 
various  districts,  and  although  the  English  themselves 
were,  doubtless,  large  consumers,  the  quantities  named 
suffice  to  show  that  these  drinks  must  have  been  in 
general  use  amongst  all  classes.1  In  the  year  1833  the 
value  of  native  arrack  exported  from  Ceylon  alone  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies  was^- 12,425, 9s., 
besides  which  large  quantities  were  sent  annually  for 
consumption  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of 
India.2 

We  have  thus  reviewed,  though  very  cursorily  and 
superficially,  the  drinking  habits  and  customs  of  the 
various  peoples  of  India  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to 
a recent  period ; and  before  quitting  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  for  a few  moments 
the  present  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  allied 
to  us,  if  not  by  ties  of  kindred,  at  least  by  identity  of 
rule.  All  writers  agree  in  regarding  the  people  of  India 
as  a comparatively  sober  race,  and  the  author  finds  the 


1 Morewood,  p.  162,  and  Table,  p.  7x7. 


3 Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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same  opinion  to  prevail  amongst  those  who  have  long 
resided  in  the  country.  That  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  intoxication  in  certain  districts,  and  amongst 
the  lower  or  half-castes,  is  doubtless  true;  but  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  the  population  as  a whole, 
are  remarkably  abstemious.  One  writer 1 says,  “ The 
Hindoos  are  unquestionably  a temperate  people.  Their 
favourite  beverage  is  water.”  “Generally  speaking,” 
lie  says,  “ the  higher  castes  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  It  is  only  the  low  castes  who  indulge  the  habit 
of  using  such  stimulants.  The  most  common  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  drunk  by  the  natives  is  what  is  here  called 
arrack.  It  is  distilled  from  rice,  and  is  highly  intoxi- 
cating.” Toddy,  or  the  juice  of  the  palm,  itself  highly 
inebriating,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  is  distilled  into  a 
strong  liquor  called  Pariah  arrack,  and  is  largely  drunk 
by  the  half-castes  and  lowest  classes.  It  is  further 
fortified,  another  writer  says,  by  being  mixed  with 
Batura  stramonium,  a powerful  narcotic.2  ( Batura  stra- 
monium, as  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  is  used  in  Eng- 
land for  the  adulteration  of  beer.)  The  drink  referred 
to,  along  with  another  intoxicating  liquor  called  bhang 
or  bang,  and  prepared  from  the  hemp  plant  ( Cannabis 
sativa),  seems  in  the  present  day  to  be  the  commonest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  deleterious,  that  is  used 
by  the  worst  class  of  drunkards  in  India. 

In  some  portions  of  Central  India  there  is  at  one 
period  of  the  year  a great  amount  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  strangely 
enough  this  takes  place,  as  of  old,  in  connection  with 


1 The  Natives  of  India,  by  James  Kerr,  pp.  171-173.  Allen  & Co. 

2 Wanderings  of  a Pilgrim,  vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148.  Pelham  Richardson. 
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religious  observances.  These  saturnalia  have  been 
referred  to  by  several  travellers  and  writers  on  India. 
Fraser  in  his  tour  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges  witnessed  them  in  various  places  near  the  first- 
named  river,  and  generally  at  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas. He  says  that  the  liquors  drunk  were  manu- 
factured from  grains  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  from 
the  grape,  and  that  the  natives  of  all  classes  drank  them 
to  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing  at  the 
ceremony  of  bathing  the  images  of  their  gods  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna.  The  men  kept  on  dancing  all 
the  day,  and  in  the  evening  were  joined  indiscriminately 
by  the  women,  who  supported  the  dancing  and  revelry 
till  the  night  was  far  advanced.  This  frantic  kind  of 
worship  lasted  for  several  days,  until  their  liquor  was 
exhausted.  A more  recent  traveller  has  given  a graphic 
and  painful  account  of  these  saturnalia  as  they  are 
practised  at  the  present  time.1  He  first  witnessed 
them  at  Oudeypoor  during  the  festival  of  the  Holi 
which  marks  the  arrival  of  spring,  and  says:  “The 
carnival  lasts  several  days,  during  which  the  most 
licentious  debauchery  and  disorder  reign  throughout 
every  class  of  society.  It  is  the  regular  saturnalia  of 
India.  Persons  of  the  greatest  respectability,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  age,  are  not  ashamed  to  take  part  in 
orgies  which  mark  this  season  of  the  year.”  “ Towards 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  Thalgun  the  revels  reach 
their  climax.  Troops  of  men  and  women,  wreathed 
with  flowers  and  drunk  with  bang,  crowd  the  streets 
cairying  sacks  full  of  a bright  red  vegetable  powder. 


1 Lidu  and  its  Native  Princes,  by  Louis  Rousselet,  p.  173.  Chapman 
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With  this  they  assail  the  passers-by,  covering  them  with 
clouds  of  dust,  which  soon  dye  their  clothes  a startling 
colour.  No  one  is  spared.  The  King  and  nobles  throw 
off  all  restraint  and  give  themselves  up  to  mirth  and 
revelry.  The  nautch  girls  enjoy  unbounded  liberty 
during  the  carnival.  They  have  special  dances  for  the 
occasion,  when  all  propriety  is  forgotten.”  “Major 
Nixon  advised  me  to  go  and  see  the  sports.  . . . Men, 
women,  and  children  crowned  with  flowers  appeared 
completely  intoxicated.  Never  have  I seen  so  revolting 
a spectacle.  Groups  of  native  wretches  dead  drunk 
were  wallowing  in  the  gutters,  and  at  every  step 
the  most  disgusting  debauchery  was  exhibited  with 
unblushing  effrontery .”  The  writer  witnessed  and  de- 
scribes similar  scenes,  though  not  of  quite  so  gross  a 
character,  at  Kajnuggur  in  Chutterpore. 

Notwithstanding  these  saturnalia,  however,  which 
are  disgraceful  alike  to  governors  and  governed,  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  India 
is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  people  are  temperate.  The 
author  has  been  assured  by  one  friend  who  has  visited 
most  of  the  large  cities,  and  who  resided  three  years  at 
Bombay,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he  never 
saw  a native  intoxicated  in  the  streets ; that  the  higher 
classes  amongst  the  Hindoos  and  Parsees  (to  whom  we 
shall  refer  hereafter),  although  they  offer  wine  to  their 
European  guests  during  their  visits,  refrain  from  drink- 
ing it  themselves,  and  that  any  drunkenness  which  may 
exist  in  the  most  civilised  portions  of  the  country  is 
confined  entirely  to  Englishmen  and  the  lowest  castes 
of  the  native  population. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  away  from  this  phase  of  the 
subject  without  uttering  a word  of  caution  as  regards 
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the  future  social  condition  of  our  Indian  Empire..  We 
hear  a great  deal  about  the  bugbear  of  an  invasion  of 
India  by  the  Eussians,  and  if  it  were  known  that  a 
statesman  of  any  eminence  was  about  to  address  our 
House  of  Commons  on  that  question,  its  benches  would 
be  filled  with  eager  listeners;  but  let  any  legislator  or 
philanthropist,  however  great  his  reputation,  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  opium  traffic,  a detestable  trade, 
which  is  not  only  a chronic  curse  to  a great  neigh- 
bouring empire,  but  which  may  at  any  time  become  a 
scourge  to  our  own  fellow-subjects,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  his  audience  would  be  of  the  most  limited. 
And  so,  too,  as  regards  all  matters  which  concern  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  India.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  facility  which  exists  there  for  the 
distillation  of  ardent  spirits  from  rice,  the  attention  of 
our  Legislature  should  be  earnestly  directed  to  the  evil 
that  might  result  from  their  more  general  use,  in  case 
the  means  of  purchasing  them  were  facilitated  by  greater 
prosperity.  It  should  be  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments  to  provide  for  the 
education  and  training  of  the  poorer  natives,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  make  a wise  use  of  their  increasing 
resources. 

Those  who  have  read  accounts  of  military  life  in 
India  fifty  or  a hundred  years  back  are  aware  that 
there  has  been  a marked  diminution  in  drunkenness 
amongst  the  English  of  late  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  causes  which  have  led  to  a decided  im- 
provement in  that  respect  amongst  our  middle  class  at 
home  will  likewise  operate  in  India,  and  that  our 
countrymen  there  may  soon  present  that  example  of 
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sobriety  and  dignity  which  should  always  characterise 
the  dominant  race.1 


1 In  Doran’s  Table  Traits,  p.  300  (Bentley),  will  be  found  a drinking- 
song  which  was  sung  in  the  army  not  very  long  since  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera,  when,  the  author  says  (not  defining  the  exact  period), 
drinking  in  India  was  fearful.  We  extract  two  verses  to  show  the 
callousness  that  prevailed. 

“ Not  a sigh  for  the  lot  that  darkles, 

Not  a tear  for  the  friends  who  sink, 

We’ll  fall  ’mid  the  wine  cup’s  sparkles, 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 

Come,  stand  to  your  glasses  steady  ! 

’Tis  this  that  the  respite  buys. 

One  cup  to  the  dead  already  ; 

Hurrah ! for  the  next  that  dies. 

“ Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning? 

Who  shrinks  from  the  sable  shore, 

Where  the  high  and  haughty  yearning 
Of  the  soul  can  sting  no  more  ? 

No,  stand  to  your  glasses  steady  ; 

This  world  is  a world  of  lies  ! 

One  cup  to  the  dead  already ; 

Hurrah  ! for  the  next  that  dies.” 
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THE  ZEND-AVESTA  AND  THE  FOLLOWERS  OF  ZOROASTER — THE 
MODERN  PERSIANS — MOHAMMEDAN  LAW  CONCERNING  DRINK 
AND  DRINKING  PRACTICES — THE  PARSEES  OF  INDIA. 


Although  the  social  history  of  the  branch  of  the  Aryan 
family,  which  at  a very  early  period  spread  itself  over 
Persia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  presents  many  features 
in  common  with  that  of  the  races  described  in  our  last 
chapter,  yet  we  are  bound  to  devote  a few  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  partly  to 
compare  them  with  their  modern  descendants,  and  also 
m order  that  we  may  deal  with  the  Mohammedan  reform 
of  drunkenness.  This  is  the  less  to  he  regretted,  as  the 
close  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  between  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  two  races  is  a guarantee  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  both  have  been  described  in  the 
ancient  records.  The  literature  of  the  Zoroastrian  epoch 
is  believed  by  some  historians  to  extend  back  as  far  as 

l 00  but  tlie  Period  when  the  great  master  himself 
flourished  is  purely  mythical.  Like  many  of  the 
ancient  religious  records,  it  is  held  by  modern  scholars 
o have  grown  gradually  into  a series  of  books,  which 
ssumed  a definite  form  about  iooo  years  bc  These 
sacred  books  the  YaSna,  the  Vispered.  and  the  Vend!! 

' collectively  known  as  the  Zend-Avesta— contain  a 
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great  deal  tliat  serves  to  enlighten  ns  concerning  the 
habits  of  the  people  for  whose  moral  and  religious 
guidance  they  were  compiled.  The  chief  facts  may  be 
gathered  from  the  directions  given  for  the  performance 
of  the  sacrifices,  more  especially  that  of  “homa”  or 
“haoma,”  the  “soma”  of  the  Brahmans.1  At  that  rite 
an  intoxicating  liquor  was  used  that  was  prepared  from 
a plant,  concerning  which  we  only  know  that  it  had 
yellow  blossoms,  and  that  the  drink  was  called  “ para- 
haoma.”  A similar  drink  to  parahaoma,  we  are  told,  is 
taken  in  small  quantities  by  the  Parsee  priests  at  the 
present  day  during  their  religious  ceremonies.2  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  two  important  particulars  the 
Brahminical  and  Zoroastrian  rites  were  almost  iden- 
tical; and  as  “soma”  in  Sanskrit  was  “homa”  in  Zend, 
so  the  other  intoxicating  drink  of  the  Yedas,  namely, 
“ sura,”  is  changed  to  “hura”  in  Zend ; and  we  find  in  one 
place  that  a penance  is  enjoined  upon  sinners,  namely, 
“ to  feed  eighteen  pure,”  i.e.,  religious  men,  with  meat 
and  hura  or  wine.3  And  finally,  the  Hotar  or  high  priest 
of  the  Brahmans  was  Zaotar  amongst  the  Zend  worship- 
pers. But  that  leads  us  to  a most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  religions  ; for  whilst  intoxication 
seems  to  have  been  a cardinal  feature  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Brahmans,  the  Zoroastrians,  although  they  per- 
mitted, and  even  prescribed,  the  use  of  inebriating  drink 
in  theirs,  strictly  forbade  the  practice  of  drunkenness. 
Indeed,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Agromanyus 
or  Angro-Mainyus  (Ahriman),  the  power  hostile  to 

1 Avesta,  Die  lieiligen  Scliriften  der  Parser),  by  Dr.  F.  Spiegel,  vol.  i. 
p.  8.  Leipzig : Engelmann. 

2 Haug,  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Parsees,  p.  282.  London : XTub- 
ner  & Co. 

3 Yendidad,  by  Dr.  Spiegel,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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Ahura-Mazda  or  Ahuro-Mazdao  (Ormuzd),  the  almighty 
god  of  the  Zoroastrians ; and  even  to  simulate  intoxica- 
tion was  regarded  as  sinful. 

But  neither  of  the  two  liquors,  homa  and  sura,  seems 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  by  the  populace  to-day.  A third 
and  very  deleterious  drink  called  “banga”  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Zend-Avesta.  It  is  there  personified  as  a 
bad  spirit,  and  is  named  in  conjunction  with  two  others 
as  the  demon  of  intoxication.1  Like  the  modern  ban<r, 
referred  to  in  our  account  of  India,  it  is  believed  to  have’ 
been  extracted  from  the  hemp  plant  ( Cannabis  sativa ) ; 
anc  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  same 
substance,  somewhat  modified  in  each  case,  is  used  in 
™dCT ‘he  name  of  “hadschy”  in  Arabia  as 
. ® ’ and  bZ tbe  Hottentots  as  “ dacha,”  producing 

in  all  instances  an  intoxicating  effect. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  means  employed  in  the 
earhest  times,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding 

ancienfp  “S  demmciations  of  their  religion,  the 

Of  Z Zm  WCTe  mUch  addicted  t0  intoxication.2 

G eek  hiltot aV?V,ldence  in  the  of  Herodotus  the 
Greek  historian,3  who  says  that  they  were  in  the  habit 

the  inT31”8  r8t  P'lWiC  affairs  of  importance  under 

the  fthev  m°e  H’  “d  that  ‘he  landl”d  °f  ““  house 
he  s iwiff  , kt?‘ a reCord  of  iheir  decisions,  which 
If  thpqp  1 f°rtbeir  aPProvai;  on  the  following  day 
" heSe  S“  met  their  approbation,  they°  were 

J"**  p-  nlh.  1 “Die  Daevas Kunda, 

Truukenheit.”  °Der  des  Cra08ha»  es  sind  die  Diimonen  der 

J And  judging  ,„m  the  Ze.d,^  to  ^ ^ ^ 

3 Born  at  Halicarnassus,  b.c.  484. 
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adopted  and  carried  into  effect.  Per  contra,  if  they 
came  to  any  resolution  whilst  they  were  sober,  it  was 
reconsidered  and  approved  or  disapproved  under  the 
influence  of  drink.1 

The  same  historian  also  tells  ns  that  Cyrus  gave  a 
feast  to  the  Persians  in  which  he  provided  rich  wines , 2 
and  the  following  story  is  narrated  concerning  that 
monarch,  showing  the  excess  to  which  drinking  was 
carried  in  his  day.3  Cyrus  made  war  upon  Tomyris, 
queen  of  the  Massagetm,  a race  living  in  Central  Asia, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Craesus  the  Lydian,  he  made 
a feint  of  deserting  his  camp,  and  left  “ flowing  goblets 
of  wine  ” to  tempt  the  enemy  to  excess.  The  stratagem 
succeeded,  and  when  the  enemy  was  drunk,  he  attacked 
him  and  took  the  queens  son  prisoner.  Cyrus  was, 
however,  ultimately  defeated  and  slain. 

The  drink  here  referred  to  was  made  from  the  vine, 

’ but  Herodotus  also  mentions  an  incident  which  shows 
that  palm-wine  was  drunk  in  the  time  of  Cambyses 
(bc.  529-522).  “ He  (Cambyses)  sent  the  Ichthy- 

ophagce  into  Ethiopia  with  the  following  gifts,  to 
wit,  a purple  robe,  a gold  chain  for  the  neck,  armlets, 
an  alabaster  box  of  myrrh,  and  a cask  of  palm- wine 
The  king  of  the  Ethiops  was  greatly  delighted  with 
those  gifts,  and  “ last  of  all  he  came  to  the  palm- wine, 
and  having  learned  their  way  of  making  it,  he  drank  a 
draught,  which  greatly  delighted  him.”  4 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Persia 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  621),  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  suppress  drunkenness,  but  by  the  Mohammedans  the 


1 Herodotus,  i.  133. 

8 Ibid.,  i.  212. 


2 Ibid.,  i.  126. 

4 Ibid.,  iii.  20-22. 
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use  of  intoxicating  drink  was  at  least  nominally  for- 
bidden. The  interdiction  is  found  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Koran,  and  runs  as  follows : — “ 0 true  believers, 
surely  wine,  and  lots,  and  images,  and  divining  arrows, 
are  an  abomination  of  the  work  of  Satan;  therefore 
avoid  them  that  ye  may  prosper.  Satan  seeketh  to  sow 
dissension  and  hatred  amongst  you  by  means  of  wine 
and  lots,  and  to  divert  you  from  remembering  God  and 
from  prayer;  will  ye  not  therefore  abstain  from  them  ?”  1 
But  the  same  sacred  volume  of  the  Mohammedans  also 
contains  at  least  one  if  not  more  phrases  which  would 
seem  to  justify  as  legitimate  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  moderation.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
amongst  God  s gifts  we  find,  “ And  of  the  fruits  of  palm 
trees  and  of  grapes  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor,  and 
also  good  nourishment.”2  Notwithstanding  the  argumen- 
tative aspect  of  the  question,  however,  Mussulmans  them- 
selves regard  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  as  * 
unlawful,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  faith,  when- 
ever they  are  found,  really  abstain  from  their  use. 
That  the  abstinence  is,  however,  far  from  universal, 
we  find  not  only  in  considering  the  habits  of  those  who 
reside  m Persia,  but  also  in  Turks,  Arabians,  and 
gyptians.3 . That  drunkenness  was  not  suppressed  in 
ersia  is  evident  from  the  various  stories  narrated  to 


U*  P-  23’  ^ that  “in  lots  and 

2 Sale’s  Koran,  p.  199. 

KCTptiani!P.lS  Mreewood  fSf , I °»  Ul° 
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and  by  travellers,  the  debauchery  of  successive  rulers, 
and  the  known  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  wine 
there  in  modern  times.  Morewood  describes  with  great 
minuteness  the  Persian  mode  of  making  wine  from  the 
grape,  and  a kind  of  brandy  which  has  long  been  dis- 
tilled from  the  lees  and  weaker  kinds  of  wine.  Several 
descriptions  of  wine  are  named  by  him,  of  which  Shiraz 
is  the  most  highly  esteemed ; and  quoting  Tavernier,  a 
traveller  in  Persia,  he  says  that  in  his  time  4125  tuns 
of  that  wine  alone  were  made  annually.1  Later  writers 
confirm  these  statements,  and  Klemm,  one  of  the  ablest 
German  sociologists,  says  that  in  Tavernier’s  time  a 
drink  called,  “ bengueh,”  prepared  from  herbs  and  for- 
tified with  hempseeds,  was  largely  drunk.  This  liquor 
is  evidently  the  “banga”  of  the  Zoroastrians;  and 
Klemm  states  that  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden 
there  is  a valuable  illuminated  Persian  MS.  relating 
to  its  preparation  and  use.  He  also  says  that  in  the 
present  day,  in  some  houses  in  Persia,  a kind  of  brandy 
called  “ kokemaar  ” is  given  to  guests,  and  that  it  is 
prepared  from  the  kernels  of  fruits,  and  is  intoxi- 
cating in  the  highest  degree.2,1 

Eraser  says  of  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia  that  in 
private  they  often  solace  themselves  with  copious  liba- 
tions from  the  wine-cup  ; that  “ in  truth  many  of  the 
Persians  are  great  topers  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
their  Prophet ; and  when  they  betake  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  pastime,  they  seldom  stop  short  of  absolute  in- 
toxication. . . . They  see  no  disgrace  in  drunkenness, 
and  envy  Christians  the  supposed  privilege  of  getting 

1 Morewood,  pp.  85-89. 

2 Allgemeine  Culturwissenscliaft,  by  Dr.  G.  Klemm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338, 
339.  Leipzig  : Romberg. 
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tipsy  when  they  choose,  without  check  or  reproach.”  1 
A still  more  recent  traveller  and  author  has  published 
a graphic  account  of  life  in  Persia  which  fully  confirms 
these  statements.  Arthur  Arnold  says,  “ I have  never 
seen  people  drink  ardent  spirits  in  such  large  quantities 
as  some  Mohammedans  of  station  whom  I met  in 
travel.  A Moslem  prince  lately  asked  me  why  I drank 
wine.  * It  does  not  make  you  drunk.  I take  arrack,’ 
he  added.  English  doctors  in  the  East  are  frequently 
summoned  to  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  . . . The  rich 
Moslem  drinks  privately,  the  non-Mussulman  publicly. 
The  Moslem  drinks  at  night,  the  non-Mussulman  at  all 
times.” 2 Perhaps  a majority  of  Mohammedans,  he 
says,  would  refuse  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  but 
taking  a large  body  of  servants,  very  few  will  regard  the 
Koran  as  our  Good  Templars.  Amongst  the  wandering 
tribes  he  found  the  prohibition  quite  unheeded,  and  the 
remarks  which  he  makes  concerning  their  customs, 
without  any  special  intention  to  treat  of  their  drinking 
habits,  afford  the  best  evidence  of  their  intemperance. 
In  one  place,3  describing  a native  dinner-party,  he  says, 
A servant  walked  round  the  room  carrying  a large 
bottle  of  arrack  in  one  hand  and  wine  in  the  other.  The 
Khan  took  half  a tumbler  of  the  fiery  spirit,  and  drank 
it-  off  without  winking ; most  of  the  guests  preferred 
arrack.”  Elsewhere  he  says,  “ The  arrack  and  wine 
circulated.”  He  describes  amongst  the  towns  which  he 
visited  one  he  calls  a temperance  city.4  “ In  Koom  we 
found  it  impossible  to  refill  our  empty  wine  bottles. 


\ laser’s  Persia,  p.  332.  Oliver  k Boyd. 

* Thrmifrh  l n ■.  ... 


..  11.  p.  322. 
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Something  stronger  than  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  prevails 
in  this  sacred  city,  and  in  that  of  Meshed,  where  the 
brother  of  Fatima  is  buried.  Intoxicating  liquors 
appear  absolutely  unattainable,  and  intoxication  is 
accomplished  by  those  who  desire  that  condition  by 
bhang  or  opium” 

Mr.  Arnold  is  one  of  those  who  consider  that  the 
Koran  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, but  only  excess.  He,  however,  seems  to  acknow- 
ledge that  practically  they  are  forbidden  to  Mussulmans. 
The  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  to  one  who  reads 
this  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Persians,  the 
Zoroastrians  of  old,  and  the  modern  Mohammedans 
who  succeeded  them,  is  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  even  if  it  has  the  sanction  of 
religion,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  mould  a people  into 
sobriety.  Where  there  is  wealth  without  intelligence  and 
education,  and  the  passions  are  strong,  as  amongst  the 
higher  classes  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  too,  for  that 
matter,  “ not  even  the  sages,”  as  the  old  Chinese  writer 
has  it,  “ will  prevent  men  from  indulging  in  strong 
drink.”  Hence  the  Mohammedans  in  Persia  and  else- 
where, although  their  religion  strictly  forbids  its  use, 
and  although,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  the  majority  may 
even  be  abstainers,  cannot  safely  be  set  down  as  a race 
confirmed  in  habits  of  temperance.  But,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  should  not  here  have  treated  of  the  Moham- 
medans, who  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Zoroastrians,  and  we  must  close  this  chapter  with  a 
brief  reference  to  the  existing  community  which  lays 
claim  to  that  title — the  Parsees  of  India.  Their  head- 
quarters are  notably  in  Bombay,  and  they  are  a small, 
enlightened,  and  comparatively  wealthy  community, 
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comprising  in  all  not  over  105,500  souls,1  or,  according 
to  their  historian  and  champion,  Dosabhoy  Framjee, 
somewhat  over  iio,ooo.2  The  last-named  writer  has  a 
high  opinion  of  the  sobriety  of  his  co-religionists,  and 
says  that  although  “ wines  are  then  (at  supper)  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  them, 
it  is  a fact  creditable  to  the  Parsees  generally  that  they 
drink  no  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  day.”  But  Mr. 
Arnold  has  told  us  of  the  Mohammedans  that  they,  too, 
drink  at  night  only,  and  we  know  a few  Englishmen 
who  do  the  same,  and  yet  cannot  be  called  sober ; so 
that  is  no  sure  guide.  We  are,  however,  quite  prepared 
to  receive  the  author’s  statement  in  perfect  good  faith, 
for  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  a community  standing 
in  very  high  moral  repute,  in  which  they  resemble  the 
modern  Jews,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  This  is  attribu- 
table to  their  small  numbers,  comparative  isolation,  and 
to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  pauperism  in  their  body. 
Mr.  Framjee,  however,  gives  us  some  statistics  of  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  significance. 
He  took  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  census  of  Bombay 
shortly  before  1858,  and  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
various  occupations  followed  by  his  co-religionists. 
Amongst  them  he  names  the  following,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  numbers  include  the  wives  and  families 
of  the  workers : — 

417  Bakers  and  confectioners. 

5,468  Domestic  servants. 

61,298  Bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants. 

5,656  Priests. 


1 Max  Muller’s  Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

The  Parsees,  by  Dosabhoy  Framjee.  Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 
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1 1,028  Writers  and  accountants,  about  one-half  of  whom  are 
in  Government  employ. 

127  Vagrants. 

826  Tavern-lceepers. 

5,227  Liquor  sellers,  distillers,  and  palm-wine  drawers. 

The  small  number  of  vagrants  shows,  as  already 
stated,  that  there  is  comparatively  little  poverty  in  the 
community;  but  what  of  the  417  bakers  as  against 
6053  purveyors  of  drink  ? “Oh  monstrous  ! but  one 
halfpenny  worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of 
sack ! ” 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  these  statistics,  the  Parsees 
would  appear  to  be  amongst  the  wealthiest,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  religious  members  of  Indian  society, 
and  if  they  would  only  be  as  considerate  towards  their 
neighbours  in  other  religious  communities  in  the  matter 
of  drink  as  they  are  cautious  in  their  own,  they  might 
be  reckoned  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Ho  doubt  we  shall 
be  reminded  by  some  intelligent  Parsee  that  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  go  abroad  in  search  of  illustrations 
for  such  a doctrine,  and  that  even  the  titles  of  honour 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  members  of  his  com- 
munity in  India  for  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
morality,  are  also  lavished  upon  “ liquor  sellers  ” and 
“ tavern-keepers  ” at  home.  That  is  unfortunately  so  ; 
but  it  is  still  worthy  of  consideration  with  the  descend- 
ants of  an  ancient  race,  themselves  highly  esteemed 
and  honoured  for  their  intelligence  and  for  their  many 
virtues,  whether  they  could  not  do  something  towards 
removing  this  great  blot  from  their  escutcheon. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS — THE  SCRIPTURE  CONTROVERSY  CONCERN- 
ING DRINK — THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  THE  TALMUD- — THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT — JESUS  CHRIST — JOHN  THE  BAPTIST ST. 

PAUL — THE  MODERN  HEBREWS. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  we  sliould  enter  into  particulars 
concerning  the  history  of  the  Semitic  race  as  narrated 
in  the  Bible,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  anything 
like  the  discussion  of  Jewish  or  Christian  theological 
doctrines.  There  is,  however,  a controversy  concerning 
the  authority  of  Scripture  upon  the  question  of  temper- 
ance, or  rather  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  Concisely  stated,  it  is 
this:  There  are  (amongst  others)  two  words  used  in 
Scripture  to  denote  the  juice  of  the  grape,  namely, 
Tirosh,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  “ must,”  or 
the  unfermented  juice ; and  Yayin,  or  wine.  There  is 
also  a third  word,  Schechar  or  Schecar,  which  means  all 
strong  drink  excepting  wine. 1 Writers  on  total  abstin- 
ence maintain  that  both  the  Old  and  Hew  Testament 
clearly  discountenance  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink, 
and  that  when  wine  is  spoken  of  as  being  permitted, 
Tirosh  or  “ must  ” is  meant,  whilst  there  are  numerous 
denunciations  of  wine  proper  {Yayin),  and  of  strong 

1 Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  “ Wine." 
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drink.1  One  of  our  most  learned  biblical  commentators 
has  said:  “We  question  whether  the  critics  who  have 
adopted  these  views  have  not  driven  their  arguments 
beyond  their  fair  conclusions ; ” 2 and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that,  after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  we 
entirely  agree  with  him.  The  account  which  we  shall 
give  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  will 
refute  these  doctrines,  but  it  will  serve  to  clear  the  way 
if  we  devote  a page  or  two  to  the  preliminary  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  from  the  temperance  point  of  view. 

One  of  the  writers  named  refers  to  a passage  in 
Micah  vi.  15,  which  says,  “ Thou  shalt  tread  the  grape- 
fruit, but  shalt  not  drink  wine  ; ” 3 and  this  he  construes 
to  mean  that  the  grape-fruit  is  a “ permitted  enjoyment,” 
but  that  wine  is  not  to  be  drunk.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  whether  that  is  the  correct  interpre- 
tation. Micah  vi.  13,  says  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
“ Therefore  also  will  I make  thee  sick  in  smiting  thee, 
in  making  thee  desolate  because  of  thy  sins.”  Yer.  14 
says,  “ Thou  shalt  eat,  but  not  be  satisfied, ”'&c.  &c.  Yer. 
1 5 (the  one  under  consideration)  says,  “ Thou  shalt  sow, 
hut  thou  shalt  not  reap ; thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  hut 
thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil;  and  sweet  wine, 
(translated  grape-fruit  by  the  temperance  writer),  “ hut 
shalt  not  drink  wine.” 

If  the  construction  put  upon  the  words  “ but  shalt 
not  drink  wine  ” were  the  proper  one,  it  would  be  just 
as  correct  to  say  that  the  Bible  forbids  anointing  with 

1 Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine,  by  Rev.  W.  Ritchie, 
D.D.,  p.  224,  and  elsewhere,  Houlston  & Wright;  and  “The  Basis 
of  Temperance  Reform,”  by  Rev.  D.  Bums,  chap,  v.,  Pitman  ; and 
“Bacchus  Dethroned,”  by  F.  Powell,  chap.  vii.  Kempster. 

2 Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  “Wine.” 

3 Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine,  p.  68. 
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oil.  The  fact  is,  a curse  is  put  upon  Israel,  and  the 
blessings  referred  to  are  to  he  withheld.  The  same 
expressions  occur  elsewhere,  and  are  similarly  miscon- 
strued; as,  for  example,  the  writer  just  referred  to 
quotes  Isaiah  xxiv.  9,  “They  shall  not  drink  wine 
with  a song,”1  which  he  calls  a “warning  example.” 
And  here  he  has  been  either  very  careless,  or  something 
less  pardonable,  for  he  quotes  half  a sentence.  We  will 
give  the  context  as  completely  as  possible,  for  we  think 
it  will  serve  to  satisfy  the  reader  s mind  on  the  whole 
question.  Ver.  3,  “ The  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied, 
and  utterly  spoiled : for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  this  word.” 
Yer.  6,  “ Therefore  hath  the  curse  devoured  the  earth, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein  are  desolate,”  &c.  Ver.  8, 
“ The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them  that 
rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth.”  Ver.  9, 
“ They  shall  not  drinlc  wine  with  a song ; strong  drink 
shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it.” 

The  true  interpretation  of  the  text  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  the  enjoyments  which  the  Hebrews  believed  to  be 
permitted  to  them,  music,  wine,  and  strong  drink,  were, 
owing  to  their  disobedience,  withheld  by  Jehovah,  or 
deprived  of  their  enjoyable  accompaniments.  Beyond 
these  two  examples  of  what  appears  to  us  misleading 
in  the  arguments  of  our  temperance  friends,  we  cannot 
further  trespass  upon  our  space.  Nor  is  such  reasoning 
at  all  necessary  in  their  cause,  for  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  both  contain  ample  testimony  of  an  incon- 
trovertible character  in  favour  of  temperance,  nay,  even 
in  encouragement  of  total  abstinence. 

The  reader  who  is  completely  unprejudiced  will  find, 

1 Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine,  p.  65. 
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on  investigating  the  ancient  writings,  that  very  similar 
views  were  entertained  by  the  Hebrews  in  regard  to 
wine  and  other  intoxicating  drinks  as  were  held  by 
other  Oriental  races.  Just  as  did  the  Brahmans  and 
Yedic  people,  so  the  Jews  burned  wine  upon  the  altar, 
believing  it  to  be  gratifying  to  Jehovah ; and  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament  examples  of  anthropomorphism 
almost  as  gross  as  that  in  the  Vedas.1  The  drinking  of 
wine,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  important  features  in 
their  celebration  of  their  festivals,2  and  the  esteem  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  Rabbins  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  instituted  a special  form  of  grace  to  be  recited 
before  drinking  it,  whereas  a general  formula  is  pre- 
sented for  use  before  partaking  of  any  other  liquor ; 3 
and  the  songs  in  the  Temple  were,  according  to  the 
Talmud,  sung  only  over  wine.4  That  the  wine  em- 
ployed was  strong  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  it  was 
found  necessary  to  mix  it  with  water  for  ceremonial 
purposes,  the  proportions  used  being  three  of  water  to 
one  of  wine.5  As  in  the  days  of  the  reformed  Brah- 
mans, and  always  with  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  the 
priests  were  forbidden  to  take  wine  or  strong  drink  be- 
fore performing  their  duties  in  the  Tabernacle,6  and  the 
Nazarite  was  to  abstain  entirely  during  his  probation. 
“ He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and  strong  drink, 
and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong 

1 Exod.  xxix.  40,  41 ; Lev.  xxiii.  13  ; Judges  ix.  12,  13  : “Then  said 
the  trees  unto  the  vine,  Come  thou  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  vine 
said  unto  them,  Should  I leave  my  wine,  which  checrcth  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees? ” 

2 The  Talmud,  by  H.  Polano,  pp.  349,  355.  F.  Warne. 

3 The  Mishna,  De  Sola  and  Raphael,  pp.  7-9.  The  author  has  to  thank 
the  Rev.  M.  Joseph  of  Liverpool  for  some  of  these  references. 

4 Babylonian  Talmud,  Treatise  Berachot,  fol.  35  a. 

0 The  Mishna,  De  Sola  and  Raphael,  p.  48.  6 Lev.  x.  9. 
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drink ; neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor 
eat  moist  grapes  or  dried.”  But  when  his  probation 
was  finished,  “ after  that  the  ISTazarite  may  drink  wine.” 1 
The  Bechabites  were  total  abstainers.  They  had 
neither  vineyards  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in  tents ; 2 in 
fact,  they  led  a nomad  life,  and  some  biblical  critics 
consider  that  alone  to  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
abstinence — an  opinion  which  quite  agrees  with  that  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd  concerning  wandering  savages,  referred 
to  at  the  conclusion  of  our  first  chapter.3  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  all  Hebrews  were  admonished  not 
to  take  intoxicating  drink;  as,  for  example,  “When 
trouble  comes  to  a congregation,”  then  “ eating  of  flesh 
and  drinking  of  wine  ” were  forbidden  ; and  if  they  dis- 
obeyed this  injunction,  “such  iniquity  shall  not  be 
purged  from  you  until  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts.”  4 

As  we  have  already  shown,  however,  wine  not  only 
entered  into  all  religious  ceremonies  (indeed  it  formed 
part  of  the  tithes  of  the  priests),  but,  taken  in  modera- 
tion, it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  which 
Jehovah  had  conferred  upon  the  Israelites,  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  continually  found  coupled  with  corn,  oil,  or 
milk.5  Sometimes  it  is  even  compared  with  the  Word 
of  God  itself.  “ Ho,  every  one  of  ye  that  thirsteth, 
come  ye  to  the  water;  and  he,  too,  that  hath  no  money  : 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat ; yea,  come,  buy  without  money 


Isum.  vi.  3,  20.  2 jer_  xxxv<  rjt 

3 Smith  s Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  “ Wine;’’  also  note  at  end  of 
chapter  i.  of  this  treatise. 

* I’olano  s Talmud,  p.  261 ; also  Isa.  xxii.  14. 

5 Gen.  xxvii.  28,  37;  Deut.  vii.  13,  xi.  14,  xxvii.  51  ; 2 Chron.  xi.  n ; 
I s.  civ.  15 ; Song  of  Solomon  v.  i.  ; Lam.  ii.  12  ; and  Hosea  xiv.  7, 
where  wine  is  named  amongst  the  blessings  to  be  restored  to  Israel. 
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and  without  price,  wine  and  milk.”1  “Wherefore  has 
the  Word  of  God  been  likened  to  wine  and  milk?” 
asked  the  old  Eabbins,  and  the  answer  was,  “ As  these 
fluids  cannot  be  preserved  in  golden  vessels  but  only  in 
earthenware,  so  those  minds  will  be  the  best  receptacles 
of  learning  which  are  found  in  homely  bodies.”  2 

Intoxicating  drinks  were  prepared  in  Judea  from 
various  natural  products;  from  grapes,  pomegranates, 
the  palm  tree,  apples,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  Before 
pressing  the  grape,  a quantity  of  the  “ must  ” or  sweet 
juice  was  allowed  to  flow  spontaneously,  as  we  shall 
find  to  have  been  the  practice  also  in  ancient  Borne, 
and  that  was  either  drunk  in  its  fresh  condition,  or  was 
preserved  for  the  finer  kinds  of  wine.  The  juice  was 
allowed  to  ferment  in  bottles,  and  either  the  wine  so 
produced,  or  some  other  intoxicating  beverage,  was 
largely  used  by  the  Hebrews.  It  was  brought  out  on 
occasions  of  hospitality,3  at  festivals,  and  was  given  to 
criminals  before  they  were  led  to  execution,  for  “ wine 
banishes  fear,”  said  the  Eabbins.4 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  must  have  been  strong, 
for  it  was  largely  diluted  with  water;  and,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  it  was  often  drunk  to  excess, 
even  at  the  earliest  period,  and  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people.  Noah,  who  is  believed  by  some  com- 
mentators to  have  been  the  first  to  plant  vines,  was 
found  intoxicated  in  his  tent;5  and  Lot’s  daughters 
made  their  father  drunk,  and  caused  him  to  commit  an 
unnatural  crime.6 

It  would  tire  the  reader’s  patience  to  extract  from  the 


i Isa.  Iv.  x. 

3 Gen.  xiv.  18. 

5 Gen.  xviii.  9-20. 


2 Polano’s  Talmud,  p.  247. 

4 Polano’s  Talmud,  p.  291. 

6 Gen.  six.  35. 
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Old  Testament  many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  drunken- 
ness and  its  evil  effects  upon  the  ancient  Hebrews ; 
and  although  it  is  but  due  to  them  to  say  that  their 
purer  faith  was  accompanied  by  greater  morality  than 
we  find  in  some  other  ancient  races,  still  drunkenness, 
with  all  its  attendant  vices  and  crimes,  must  have 
prevailed  to  a great  extent  then,  as  it  does  in  modern 
society,  and  it  was  denounced  with  equal  vehemence. 
The  same  results  accompanied  or  followed  a drinking 
bout  in  the  days  of  Solomon  as  in  every  other  age. 
“ Who  hath  woe  ? Who  hath  sorrow  ? Who  hath  con- 
tentions ? Who  hath  babblings  ? WTho  hath  wounds 
without  cause?  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?  They 
that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.  They  that  go  to 
seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou  upon  wine  when 
it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  colour  to  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright.  At  last,  it  biteth  like  a serpent  ■ 
it  stingeth  like  an  adder.”1  “Woe  unto  them  that 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow 
strong  drink,  that  continue  until  night,  until  wine 
inflame  them.” 2 The  same  heart-burnings  existed, 
and  the  same  grief  to  parents  when  their  sons  went 
to  the  bad,  in  those  days  as  now.  The  same  leniency, 
too,  was  manifested  towards  them,  and  similar  means 
were  used  to  wean  them  from  their  evil  courses.  “ A 
king  had  a son  whom  he  daily  discovered  carousing 
with  dissolute  companions,  eating  and  drinking.  ‘Eat 
at  my  table,’  said  the  king;  ‘eat  and  drink,  my  son, 
even  as  pleaseth  thee,  but  let  it  be  at  my  table,  and 
no  with  dissolute  companions.’  ” » What  a text  is  the 
oilowing  for  a temperance  discourse “ And  they  have 


1 Prov.  xxiii.  29-32. 


2 Isa.  y.  ir. 


3 Poland’s  Talmud,  p.  254. 
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cast  lots  for  my  people,  and  have  given  a boy  for  an 
harlot,  and  sold  a girl  for  wine,  that  they  might  drink. 

In  this  short  verse,  the  foulest  depravities  of  ancient 
and  modern  days  have  been  concentrated.  The  prac- 
tice of  nameless  vices,  the  tears  and  wailing  of  the 
child  torn  away  from  its  parent,  reminding  one  ot  the 
wretch  who,  in  our  days,  will  barter  his  wife  for  a pot 
of  beer-  the  deserted  home,  the  last  shred  gone  o 
pawn,  and  all  “ that  they  might  drink.”  Surely  no 
straining  of  texts,  no  misconstruction  of  words,  is  needed 
by  the  temperance  advocate  whilst  such  lessons  as  this 

mav  be  read  from  the  Sacred  Book. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  New  Testament.  There, 
too  we  find  wine  spoken  of  without  disfavour  if  not 
taken  in  excess,  drunkenness  denounced,  and  m one 
or  two  cases  total  abstinence  commended.  John  the 
Baptist  was  an  ascetic  and  a total  abstainer  from  a 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Jesus  Christ  was  neither  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  ; He  lived  and  moved  freely  m 
society,  participated  in  its  enjoyments,  and  encouraged 
that  which  He  regarded  as  innocent  m its  customs  He 
drank  wine  Himself  and  gave  it  to  others.  Of  John  it 
was  predicted  before  his  birth,  “ He  shall  be  great  m the 
sicrht  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor 
stroim  drink;”  and  he  lived  upon  locusts  and  honey. 
On  the  other  hand,  comparing  himself  with  John,  Jesus 
said  “ For  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  nor 
drinking  wine,  and  ye  say  he  hath  a devil.  The  Son  of 
man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say  Behold, 
a o-luttonous  man  and  a wine-bibber,  a fnen  o pu 
cans  and  sinners.” 3 The  evidence  that  Christ  favoured 


i Joel  iii.  3- 


« Luke  i.  is  I Matt.  iii.  41  Mark  i.  6. 
* Luke  vii.  33.  34* 
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the  use  of  wine  is  found  in  the  first  and  the  last  public 
acts  of  His  life  as  narrated  in  Scripture.  According  to 
one  of  His  historians,  His  first  miracle  was  the  conver- 
sion, at  a wedding  feast,  of  six  large  pots  of  water  into 
vine.1  The  account  of  this  miracle  has  been  criticised 
by  temperance  advocates  with  a view  to  show  that  the 
vine  was  not  intoxicating,  but  we  confess  that  we  are 
unconvinced  by  their  reasoning.2  Christ  said  to  the 
mlei  of  the  feast,  “ Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth 
set  forth  good  wine,  and  when  men  have  well  drunk, 
then  that  which  is  worse ; but  thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wme  until  now.”  From  this  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
customs  of  Home  (as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  scarcity  of  wine  in  the  earlier  days  of  that 
empire)  was  also  followed  in  Judea,  and  that  as  men 
became  less  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
wine,  the  latter  was  introduced.  As  we  have  heard,  by 
the  way , this  is  still  done  by  dishonest  landlords  even 
in  our  day.  To  reconcile  this  act  of  Christ  with  the 
views  of  temperance  advocates  is  not  our  duty.  We 
have  only  to  state  the  fact,  and  to  explain,  so  far  as  we 
are  able,  its  plain  meaning.  Almost  the  last  recorded 
injunction  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  was  to  drink  wine 
m remembrance  of  Him— an  act  which  has  grown  into  a 
rel.g,ous  observance  practised  by  nearly  all  professing 
Christians  of  the  present  day,  whatever  may  be  their 
theological  views  concerning  His  true  nature.  It  is 
Obvious  therefore,  that  Jesus  cannot  have  had  any 
conscientious  scruples  about  drinking  wine  Himself  or 
recommending  its  use  to  His  companions.  ’ 


15.  . , _ 1 John  ii.  7 et  sea. 

Scripture  Testimony  against  Intoxicating  Wine,  p.  l84. 
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The  last  Hebrew  authority  whose  teachings  con- 
cerning drink  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  is  St.  Paul. 
Whilst  deprecating  coercion  and  tolerating  the  temperate 
use  of  drink,  he  undoubtedly  commended  total  absti- 
nence as  an  example  to  those  who  were  unable  to  con- 
trol themselves.  To  Timothy  he  said,  “ Drink  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a little  wine  for  thy  stomach’s 
sake  and  thine  often  infirmities.”1  “ A bishop,”  he  re- 
marked, “ must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality, 
apt  to  teach ; not  given  to  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre.  Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  double- 
tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre.”  2 

It  is  obvious  that  avarice,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness 
were  then  prevalent  vices,  and,  as  we  shall  find  when 
the  customs  of  Eome  are  under  consideration,  they  had 
assumed  their  most  glaring  and  repulsive  form  in  that 
city.  To  his  co-religionists  in  Rome,  therefore,  Paul 
addressed  the  most  earnest  exhortations,  enjoining  total 
abstinence  as  an  example.  To  them  he  said  distinctly, 
“ It  is  good  neithe1’  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor 
anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended, 
or  is  made  weak.”  3 At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said, 
he  deprecated  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  persons 
who  thought  fit  to  enjoy  these  luxuries  in  moderation. 
“ For  one,”  he  said,  “ believeth  that  he  may  eat  all 
things ; another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him 
who  eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not,  and  let  not  him 
which  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth;  for  God  hath 
received  him.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 


i Tim.  v.  23. 


2 1 Tim.  iii.  2,  3,  8. 


3 Rom.  xiv.  21. 
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man’s  servant?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.” 1 But  of  drunkenness  he  spoke  in  very  different 
terms.  “ Let  us  walk  honestly,”  he  said  to  the  Roman 
Christians,  “ not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness 2 and  else- 
where he  ranks  drunkards  with  thieves  and  extortioners, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  them  salvation.3 

Before  concluding  this  imperfect  commentary  upon 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  drink,  as 
they  will  naturally  possess  great  interest  for  English 
readers,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  briefly  their  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  modern  society.  The  expression 
“ gin  and  gospel  ” has  become  a byword  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  It  originates  in  the  fact  that  in  all  ancient 
faiths  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  associated 
with  religious  observances  and  festivals,  a custom  which 
is  still  upheld  by  a mistaken  conservatism.  Because 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  Persians,  Brahmans  and  Chinese 
believed  strong  drink  to  be  acceptable  offerings  to  their 
respective  deities,  and  made  such  offerings  part  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  our 
somewhat  more  enlightened  day  the  modern  Jews, 
Parsees,  and  Christians  should  continue  to  follow  the 
same  practices  in  a modified  form.  As  a ceremony,  the 
use  of  drink  in  connection  with  religious  observances 
can  have  but  little  influence  or  significance,  whilst  it  is 
becoming  daily  more  injurious  as  an  example.4 

As  regards  the  common  use  in  moderation  of  certain 
fermented  liquors,  it  is  clear  that  it  never  has  been,  and 

’ Rom.  xiv.  2-4.  2 Rom.  xiii.  13. 

8 1 Cor.  vi.  10.  The  early  Christian  fathers,  to  whose  teachings  concerning 
drunkenness  we  shall  refer  hereafter,  found  the  vice  to  prevail  almost 
wherever  they  went  ns  missionaries,  in  Africa,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  else- 
where, and  they  denounced  it  in  the  most  vehement  terms. 

See  the  remarks  on  Inebriate  Asylums  in  our  chapter  on  America. 
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cannot  be  to-day,  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
excessive  consumption  of  any  alcoholic  beverage,  or  the 
free  use  of  such  strong  drinks  as  spirituous  liquors ; and 
those  temperance  reformers  who  class  them  together 
defeat  their  own  aims,  which  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  For  it  will  be  found,  on  reviewing  the 
whole  question  carefully,  that  it  is  not  the  liquors  which 
are  consumed  with  solid  food  that  are  the  operating 
causes  of  national  or  individual  drunkenness.  The 
Frenchman  does  not  get  drunk  on  red  wine,  nor  the 
German  on  lager-bier.  Absinthe  and  schnapps  are 
the  destructive  agents  there,  just  as  gin,  and  not  Bar- 
clay’s stout  or  Bass’s  ale,  do  the  business  in  England. 
The  matter  needs  careful  consideration,  not  under  the 
influence  of  passion  or  fanaticism  (the  latter  often  the 
result  of  a reaction  from  over-indulgence),  but  after  a 
calm  investigation  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  in- 
temperance in  every  age.  It  is  not,  however,  intended 
in  these  remarks  to  prejudge  the  whole  debated  ques- 
tion of  “ temperance  or  total  abstinence ; ” that  question 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  proper  place.  All  we  desire 
to  do  here  is  to  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
extinguish  intemperance  by  reducing  all  men  to  one 
level,  and  seeking  authority  for  such  a proceeding  in 
Scripture. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
modern  Jews.  They  are  notoriously  a sober  race 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  their  temperance 
is  due  mainly  to  two  causes.  First,  they  are  a small 
community,  and  their  partial  isolation  from  the  other 
religious  denominations  has  a tendency  to  make  them 
careful  of  their  morals.  The  most  important  reason, 
however,  is  that  they  do  not  follow  any  avocations 


CA  USES  OF  MODERN  JE  WISH  SOBRIETY.  7 1 


which,  necessitate  great  physical  exertions.  Thus  we 
seldom  find  them  working  as  artisans  or  day-labourers ; 
so  that  there  is  no  great  bodily  waste  to  be  repaired ; 
and  they  are,  moreover,  removed  from  the  temptations 
to  excessive  drinking  to  which  the  great  mass  of  our 
working  population  is  exposed.  Amongst  Jews  of  the 
middle  classes  there  is  more  intemperance.  They  mix 
more  freely  with  Christians,  and  their  long  fasts  are  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  a degree  of  self-indulgence 
which,  many  will  think,  deprives  some  of  their  old 
religious  observances  of  any  merit  that  they  may 
possess.  As  already  remarked,  however,  as  a whole  the 
Jews  are  a sober  and  exemplary  race,  whose  habits  in 
that  respect  are  well  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 
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ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

The  last  branch  of  the  human  family,  whose  history 
reaches  back  to  the  earliest  historic  period,  which  will 
occupy  our  attention,  though  it  be  only  for  a brief  space, 
is  that  which  inhabited  Egypt.  Our  information  concern- 
ing the  drinking  habits  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  de- 
rived not  only  from  sacred  writings,  but  also  from  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
confirmed  from  an  entirely  independent  source,  namely, 
from  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  country  which  have  been  preserved  to  our 
time. 

There  was  a tradition,  which  we  shall  pass  over  with- 
out comment,  that  Isis  or  Osiris  was  the  inventor  of 
intoxicating  drink ; but  we  have  very  good  ground  for 
believing  that  at  the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  wine  was  already  in  common  use 
there.  That  it  was  drunk  at  court  may  be  gathered 
from  the  dream  of  Pharaoh’s  butler,1  and  the  hiero- 
glyphics and  pictures  found  on  the  ancient  monuments 
which  were  coeval  with  or  antecedent  to  that  period,2 

1 Gen.  xl.  ix.  This  was,  however,  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

2 Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Murray. 
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demonstrate  further  that  it  was  consumed  by  other 
classes  of  society,  and  that  they  must  have  been 
much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  At  Beni-Hassan  and 
Thebes,  representations  of  wine-presses  have  been 
found,  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds. 
One  consisted  of  a long  bag  supported  horizontally  in  an 
upright  frame,  and  capable  of  being  twisted  so  that  the 
grapes  which  it  contained  were  forced  to  yield  their 
J mces..  In  the  engraving  two  men  are  depicted  in  the 
operation  of  squeezing  the  bag.  The  other  is  a foot- 
press,  upon  which  several  men  are  seen  stamping  upon 

'fpeS  Wlth  thf  *«*  Other  representations 
exhibit  men  engaged  m the  vineyards,  or  drawing 

me  from  the  vats  into  jars,  servants  handino-  cups  to 
quests,  and  others  carrying  their  masters  home  drunk 

thaT  a Pai  J’  • °ne  CaSej  tIie  trutJl  compels  us  to  add 
th  a maid  is  seen  approaching  her  mistress  with  a 

basin  mto  which  the  drink  she  has  taken  is  beino-  re 

gurgitated  after  a fashion  that  gallantry  forbids  us°fur 

tSel  S ■ AUh°Ugh  ™ trimtworthy 

of  rZZ* tr 7Z Z ZZei  in  fsypt  in  the  tim* 

unM^montdce^yet'for^ccurac^^fT^1^  an 

re-spect  to  the  Egyptians  themselves  IA-  ^ 
is  a wine  which  ttm,  „ir  • ~ es’  • • • their  drink 

no  vines  ^^hei^country1’'  bade{' “ . ‘^y  have 
later  (a.d  2x)  but  wh  w^°  ^ved  much 

1 3)>  Lut  Whose  stings  refer  to  a period 

• 1 Botn.46,  K s 
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many  centuries  antecedent,  says  nothing  about  the 
absence  of  vines  in  Egypt,  but  he  also  speaks  of,  the  beer 
made  by  them  from  “ corn  steeped  in  water  ; and  he 
adds  the  quaint  remark,  “ Alas  ! what  wondrous  skill, 
and  yet  how  misplaced.  Means  have  absolutely  been 
discovered  for  getting  drunk  even  upon  water. 

As  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  almost  all,  if  not  all 
ancient  peoples,  so  in  Egypt,  too,  wine  was  offered  to 
the  gods.  Two  kinds  of  vases  were  principally  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  considerable  height 
was  on  grand  occasions  carried  before  the  king  in  pro- 
cessions. Coming  down  to  a later  period  in  Egyptian 
history,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  find  that  wine  was  not  only  consumed 
in  that  country,  but  it  was  even  exported  to  Europe. 
Athenseus,  a comedy  writer  who  lived  in  Egypt,  an 
subsequently  in  Rome,  about  A.D.  230,  mentions  seve- 
ral kinds  of  Egyptian  wine  which  were  highly  prized 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  One  was  called  the  mareotic  wine, 
which  took  its  name  from  a fountain  called  Marea 
in  the  district  of  Alexandria,  and  from  a town  of 
the  same  name.1 2  This  wine  is  described  as  white 
sweet,  good  for  the  breath,  and  digestible,  and  a special 
recommendation  is  that  “ it  never  produces  any  ill  effect 
on  the  head.”  The  reader  must  not,  however,  infer  from 
this  that  sobriety  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  time 
of  Athenseus, . for  he  will  soon  be  undeceived  on  that 
score.  Other  descriptions  of  Egyptian  wine  are  men- 


1 Pliny’s  Natural  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  =47-  Bohn  Those  who  are > dr  - 

rosed  t0y  study  the  conflict  of  evidence  further  should  refer  to  B»»bopl  • 
Browne  on  gL  xl.  9,  &<=.,  and  Wilkinsons  note  to  Rawlinson  s Hero- 
dotus, ii.  77-  _ 

2 Atkenajus,  vol.  i.  p.  55‘  Bohn. 
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turned  by  the  same  author,  and  the  best  of  all  appears 
to,  have  been  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a city  near  Alexan- 
dra, the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  which,  he  says  “the 
Lungs  of  those  ages-both  the  Egyptian  and  Persian 
ungs  used  to  give  to  their  wives  as  pin-money.” 
Here,  again,  we  have  independent  evidence  of  the  anti 
quity  of  wine  in  Egypt;  for  the  period  referred  to  by 
Atl  enams  must  have  been  long  prior  to  his  day.  His 
wn  mgs  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in 

accouTof  the  P‘er;  fe  anyth“S  bat  a Pottering 

thev  m 1 T EgyPtiails-  and  according  to  him 

they  must  have  been  great  topers.  “Now,  that  the 
Egyptians  really  are  fond  of  wine”  he  stvc;  «+i  • • 
proof  that  they  are  the  only  pe„  ^ amonl  'wht  i"" 
a e tom  at  heir  feasts  to  eat  boiled  craves  before 
all  the  rest  of  their  food,  and  even  to  this  very  1 

Xs0whichADtheT^ePe0Ple  add 

drunkenness.  And  '„iP  Par6  aS.  Preventives  against 

growing  in  it  th  lereyer  a vineyard  has  cabbages 
giowmg  m it,  there  the  wine  is  weaker  ” * m 

for  the  amusement  of  our  readm:^  “ ^ ^ them' 

“ AndEubulus  says,  somewhere  or  other: 

^ ‘ s S*  ixt 

And  so  Alexis  says  : 


1 Athenseug,  vol.  i. 


P-  5<5. 
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‘ Last  evening,  you  were  drinking  deep, 

So  now  your  head  aches.  Go  to  sleep  : 

Take  some  boiled  cabbage  when  you  wake, 

And  there’s  an  end  of  your  headache  ! ’ ” 

Although  much  might  he  added  to  this  brief  reference 
to  the  drink  and  drinking  habits  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, that  is  rendered  needless  by  the  fact  that  similar 
customs  prevailed  in  Rome,  and  those  will  be  treated  at 
o-r eater  length  hereafter.  We  will  therefore  simply  add 
hr  conclusion,  that  however  excellent  a means  boiled 
cabbage  may  have  been  for  alleviating  drunken  head- 
aches,°the  sword  of  Islam  proved  a far  more  efficacious 
and  permanent  cure,  for,  as  already  stated  elsewhere 
abstinence,  if  not  universal,  is  at  least  the  rule  of  m 
faith  in  modern  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  DRINKING  CUSTOMS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered,  although  superficially,  the 
habits  of  those  primitive  races  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  myths  and  legends;  but  we  have  been 
able  to  gather,  even  from  the  imperfect  records  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  certain  trustworthy  in- 
formation relating  to  the  subject. 

We  have  ascertained  that  it  is  impossible  to  retrace 
t e history  of  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  a period 
when  strong  drink  was  unknown  and  intoxication  was 
not  practised.  We  know  beyond  a doubt  that  various 
productions  of  the  soil,  the  palm  tree,  the  hemp  plant 
several  shrubs,  herbs,  and  fruits,  especially  the  grape’ 
and  also  certain  cereals,  were  employed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  the  preparation  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

for  ii  nCT’ t00’  thffc  lfc  Was  considered  quite  legitimate 
or  an  classes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  drink  these 

raceTnT"  “d  that  amongst  the  early 

beincr  off  au  r®  °f  them  Were  deemed  worthy  of 
g i ered  to  their  gods,  and  were  supposed  to  be 

from  he  b them‘  pNeither  can  ^ ^ doubted  that 
°f  the  W°rld'  S°  far  at  ^ast  as  our 
records  of  its  history  extend,  intemperance  existed,  and 
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that  it  was  a concomitant  of  most  of  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  it  impels  men  to  commit  even  in  our 
day. 

But  the  imperfection  of  those  records  which  we  have 
consulted  has  prevented  us  from  travelling  over  the 
whole  life-history  of  a nation  as  we  shall  he  able  to  do 
hereafter,  for  as  we  follow  the  migrations  of  the  great 
Aryan  family  from  East  to  West,  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  travelling  downwards  on  the  stream  of  history, 
we  shall  obtain  a clearer  insight  into  the  social  customs 
of  the  time,  and  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their  relations 
with  its  political  history.  The  great  empires  of  Greece 
and  Borne  constitute  a connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  world,  and  we  shall  find  it  profit- 
able to  study  the  history  of  drink  in  those  cour»ies, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest,  but  because 
of  the  lessons  which  it  conveys  in  regard  to  the  present 

and  probable  future  of  our  race. 

In  Greece  the  origin  of  wine  and  wine-bibbing  belongs 
to  the  mythical  age.  The  discovery  of  wine  was  attri- 
buted to  Dionysus,  better  known  to  modern  readers  as 
Bacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,the  daughter  of 
Cadmus  of  Thebes.1  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  m 
Eo-ypt  Syria,  and  parts  of  Asia,  and  there  to  have  intro- 
duced'the  manufacture  of  wine  along  with  the  other 
arts  of  civilisation,  and  on  his  return  to  Greece  he  was 
at  length  acknowledged  as  a deity  through  the  miracles 
whichhe  is  said  to  have  performed.  After  Ins  death  he 
was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  festivals  in 
his  honour  became  more  and  more  riotous  and  dissolute, 
both  in  Greece  and  Borne,  until  they  degenerated  into 


1 Dionysus  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Osiris.  Diodorus,  L 11.  Wilkinson’s  Egyptians,  1.  285. 
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saturnalia  of  the  most  disgraceful  character.  In  the 
latter  city  they  were  entirely  suppressed  by  a consular 
edict,  b.c.  1 86,  and  a more  innocent  festival  was  substi- 
tuted. This  celebration,  known  as  the  Liberalia,  was 
held  annually  on  the  16th  March,  and  was  made  the 
occasion  of  investing  all  the  Roman  youths  who  had 
attained  their  sixteenth  year  with  the  toga  virilis  or 
vestment  of  manhood.1 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the 
ancient  god  of  wine,  but  for  the  present  we  must  leave 
him  for  the  purpose  of  considering  another  narrative 
of  the  heroic  age.  Homer,  who  is  variously  placed  in 
the  world’s  history  between  1 1 84  and  684  b.c.,  also 
carries  us  back  into  the  realm  of  fiction,  and  in  his  pages 
we  find  mention  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  of 
wine  and  its  injurious  effects  upon  those  who  partook 
of  it  to  excess.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  when 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  came  to  the  land  of  the 
fabled  Cyclops,  they  found  it  rich  in  natural  produc- 
tions which  required  no  human  aid  to  cultivate  them. 
“ Trusting  to  the  gods,”  the  natives  neither  plant  a 
plant  with  their  hands  nor  plough,  but  all  things  un- 
sown, untilled,  spring  up,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
which  bear  wine  from  large  clusters,  and  the  shower 
from  Jove  nourishes  them.” 2 In  this  paradise  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  disembarked,  and  finding  goats, 
they  killed  them  and  prepared  a banquet.  They  are 
then  described  as  feasting  on  flesh  and  sweet  wine 
during  the  whole  day  until  the  setting  sun,  “ for  the 
ruby  wine  was  not  yet  expended  from  the  ships,  but 

1 Smith’s  Larger  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Art.  “ Dionysia,”  by  Dr. 
L.  Schmitz. 

2 Buckley’s  Odyssey,  Book  ix.  p.  118  ct  seq.  Bohn. 
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was  in  them,”  says  the  chronicler,  “ for  each  of  us  had 
drawn  much  wine  in  kegs  when  we  captured  the  sacred 
citadel  of  the  Ciconians.”  After  thus  indulging, 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  who 
confined  them  in  a cave  and  devoured  six  of  them.  The 
monster  was,  however,  unacquainted  with  the  intoxi- 
cating effects  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  Ulysses  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  drunk  “with  an  ivy- wreathed 
cup  of  black  wine,”  and  by  that  means  he  effected  his 
escape  with  his  remaining  companions. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  manufacture  of  wine 
from  the  grape  and  its  transport  from  place  to  place  in 
barrels  must  have  been  common  in  the  days  of  Homer ; 
and  that  its  intoxicating  effects  were  well  known  is 
obvious,  not  only  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  but  from 
various  other  portions  of  the  “ Odyssey.”  Thus,  Anti- 
nous  says  to  Ulysses,  “ Sweet  wine  hurts  thee,  which 
harms  others  also,  whoever  takes  it  too  abundantly  nor 
drinks  properly.  Wine  also  inspired  the  illustrious 
Centaur  Eurytion  in  the  palace  of. the  magnanimous 
Pirithous  when  he  came  to  the  Lapithee,  but  he,  when 
he  had  injured  his  mind  with  wine,  in  madness  did 
wicked  deeds  in  the  house  of  Pirithous.  ’ 1 _ 

The  information  which  we  have  thus  derived  from 
the  ancient  poets  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  modern 
archaeologists.  Many  of  our  readers  have  no  aoubt 
inspected  the  interesting  relics  of  ancient  Troy  which 
have  been  brought  home  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  are 
now  deposited  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  They 

„„  n;rce  too  intoxicates  her  admirers  -with  “ Pramnian 
wiU-uS,PBk .i)  and’dru^cnncss  is  a constant  theme  throughout 

the  book. 
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consist,  amongst  other  articles,  of  drinking  vessels  of 
various  shapes  and  materials,  cast  and  wrought  gold, 
silver  and  earthenware,  and  of  every  size,  form,  and 
colour.  Their  precise  age  has  been  disputed,  but  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  minutely 
into  this  question.  The  race  which  used  them  were 
evidently  highly  convivial  in  their  habits  ; and  in  the 
matter  of  drinking,  at  least,  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  originators  of  many  of  the  customs  of  civilised 
society. 

Crossing  over  once  more  from  Troy  into  Greece,  we 
find  that,  at  a later  period  of  its  history,  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  nation  from  drunkenness  became 
so  apparent  that  in  some  of  the  states  stringent  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  enforce  abstinence. 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  at  one  time  total  abstainers,1 
and  some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  compelled 
their  helots  or  slaves  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and  to 
dance  indecent  dances,  and  that  whilst  they  were  in 
that  condition  they  brought  their  youth  to  look  at  them, 
so  that  they  might  be  repelled  by  the  sight,  and  eschew 
similar  practices.2  Be  that  as  it  may,  temperance  and 
simplicity  of  life  did  not  long  hold  sway  in  Greece,  and 
all  its  states,  including  Sparta,  succumbed  to  habits  of 
luxury.3 *  Of  this  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  comedy  writers.  One  of  them,  Panyasis,  a 
relation  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  about  480  b.c.,  sings 
in  praise  of  wine  as  follows  : — 


1 Bohn’s  Athenseus,  vol.  ii.  p.  682. 

! Smith’8  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Art.  “ Helotes,”  by  Philip  Smith. 

Athenseus,  vol.  i.  p.  229,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  731. 
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“ Good  wine’s  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven, 

Of  dance  and  song  the  genial  sire, 

Of  friendship  gay,  and  soft  desire  ; 

Yet  rule  it  with  a tightened  rein, 

Nor  moderate  wisdom’s  rules  disdain  ; 

For  when  unchecked  there’s  nought  runs  faster — 

A useful  slave,  but  cruel  master.” 

Of  immoderate  drinking  the  same  writer  says, 
“ For  insolence  and  ruin  follow  it;”  and  in  that  view 
he  was  supported  by  many  other  writers  of  his  day. 
Eubulus,  for  example,  who  flourished  about  a century 
later,  has  left  some  verses  which  are  applicable  to  other 
nations  and  to  times  different  from  that  in  which  he 
lived  and  sang.  He  puts  the  following  verses  upon  the 
lips  of  Bacchus  : — 

“ Let  them  three  parts  of  wine  all  duly  season 
With  nine  of  water  who’d  preserve  their  reason. 

The  first  gives  health,  the  second  sweet  desires, 

The  third  tranquillity  and  sleep  inspires. 

These  are  the  wholesome  draughts  which  wise  men  please, 
Who  from  the  banquet-house  return  in  peace. 

From  a fourth  measure  insolence  proceeds  ; 

Uproar  a fifth  ; a sixth  wild  license  breeds  ; 

A seventh  brings  black  eyes  and  livid  bruises  ; 

The  eighth  the  constable  introduces  ; 

Black  gall  and  hatred  lurk  the  ninth  beneath  ; 

The  tenth  is  madness,  arms,  and  fearful  death. 

For  too  much  wine  poured  in  one  little  vessel 
Trips  up  all  those  who  seek  with  it  to  wrestle.”1 

Another  quotation  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the 
times  must  suffice.  Epicharmus,  a Greek  by  birth,  who 
lived  in  Sicily  even  at  an  earlier  period  than  either  of 
the  preceding,  and  of  whose  writings  we  have  many 


1 Atlienceus,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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remains,  has  left  a few  lines  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness which  supplement  the  above  account  of  its  ill 
effects,  and  which,  alas ! apply  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  our  Christian  era  equally  with  the  period  at 
which  Epicharmus  flourished,  namely,  about  540B.C. : — 

“ Then  the  drinking  riot  breeds  ; 

Then  on  riot  and  confusion 
Follow  law  and  prosecution  ; 

Law  brings  sentence,  sentence  chains  ; 

Chains  bring  wounds  and  ulcerous  pains.”1 

But  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  follow  the  history 
of  the  drinking  habits  of  Greece  any  further,  for  we  find 
the  same  excesses  to  have  prevailed  there  as  we  meet 
with  in  the  relations  on  the  same  subject  in  Borne,  and 
to  that  empire,  therefore,  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention. 

The  earliest  mention  made  anywhere  of  wine  in  Italy 
is  probably  that  found  in  the  writings  of  Yarro,  the 
historian,  who  says  that  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruria 
(contemporary  with  iEneas  of  Troy),  succoured  the 
Butuli  against  the  Latini  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  as  compensation  all  the  wine  that  was  in 
Latium.  But  although  many  other  writers  have  left 
us  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
that  we  owe  most  of  the  interesting  particulars  con- 
cerning drink  and  drinking  customs  in  Borne.2  Erom 

1 Athenseus,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

. 2 Kiny  was  born  in  the  north  of  Italy,  a.d.  23.  He  served  as  a soldier 
in  Germany,  and  practised  as  a special  pleader  in  Rome.  He  was  lulled 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six  whilst  observing  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  for  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  Our  extracts  and  references  are  found  in 
his  ‘Natural  History.”  Bohn. 
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his  pages  we  learn  that  wine  was  well  known  to  the 
people  of  that  city  from  its  very  foundation1  (about 
650  B.c.) ; for  an  anecdote  is  related  that  the  wife  of 
Egnatius  Mecenius  was  slain  by  her  husband  with  a 
stick  because  she  had  drunk  wine  from  a vat  (women 
being  at  that  time  forbidden  to  drink  wine  in  Rome), 
and  that  he  was  absolved  from  the  murder  by  Romulus. 
The  interdiction  of  wine  to  women  was  in  force  at  a 
much  later  period ; for  Fabius  Pictor,2  in  his  book  of 
“ Annals,”  states  that  a certain  lady,  for  having  opened 
a purse  in  which  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  were  kept, 
was  starved  to  death  by  her  family;  and  Cato  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  usage  of  the  men  to  give  their  female  relatives 
a kiss  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  smelt  of  temetum, 
for  it  was  by  that  name  that  wine  was  known;  “ whence,” 
says  Pliny,  “our  word  temulentia,  signifying  drunken- 
ness.” Another  case  is  quoted,  which  shows  that  wine  was 
subsequently  allowed  to  women  as  a medicine  or  a tonic. 
Cn.  Domitius,  a judge,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a cer- 
tain woman  appeared  to  him  to  have  drunk  more  wine 
than  was  requisite  for  her  health,  and  without  her  hus- 
band’s knowledge,  for  which  reason  he  condemned  her 
to  lose  her  dowry.  Later  on,  however,  men  and  women 
caroused  together  freely. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  earliest  period  of  Roman 
history.  Wine  appears  then  to  have  been  very  scarce,  for 
King  Numa  promulgated  a decree  known  as  the  Posthu- 
mian  law,  which  contained  the  injunction,  “ Sprinkle  not 
the  funeral  pyre  with  wine;  ” and  the  same  edict  forbade 
the  employment  of  wine  as  a libation  to  the  gods  which 


1 Natural  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  252,  253,  el  seq. 

3 About  220  B.C. 
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was  the  product  of  an  unpruned  vine.  For  it  appears 
that  the  vines  were  attached  to  high  trees,  which  the 
husbandman  was  obliged  to  climb  in  order  to  prune  them, 
and  as  many  accidents,  sometimes  fatal  ones,  resulted 
from  this  custom,  vines  were  neglected,  and  their  pro- 
duce diminished  in  consequence.  But  there  are  many 
other  proofs  of  the  scarcity  of  wine  in  the  earlier  days 
of  Borne.  Thus  L.  Papirius,  a general,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion commanded  against  the  Samnites,  when  about  to 
engage,  vowed  an  offering  to  Jupiter  of  a small  cup  of 
wine  if  he  should  gain  the  victory ; and  for  a considerable 
time  milk  is  often  mentioned  amongst  offerings  to  the 
gods,  but  never  wine. 

Even  at  that  early  period,  therefore,  we  know  that, 
however  scarce  intoxicating  liquor  may  have  been,  it 
was  already  employed  in  a variety  of  ways.  That  it 
was  used  in  religious  ceremonies ; as  a medicine ; as  an 
article  of  diet,  openly  by  men  and  secretly  by  women ; 
and,  if  we  were  to  follow  closely  the  course  of  Boman 
history,  we  should  find  that  for  those  purposes,  and  as  a 
luxury,  its  consumption  must  have  been  always  on  the 
increase.  Our  space  will  not,  however,  allow  us  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  a few  illustrative  cases,  extracted 
from  the  pages  of  Pliny  and  other  Boman  writers,  in 
order  to  show  how  drinking  increased,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  prevailed  at  a later  period.  We  have  seen  that 
on  one  occasion  a Boman  general  offered  as  a rare  gift 
to  the  gods  a small  cup  of  wine.  That  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.c.  (333-272).  About 
a hundred  years  later,  Cato,  another  Boman  general,  who 
did  his  utmost  to  discountenance  the  growing  luxury  of 
Ins  time,  whilst  on  an  expedition  to  Spain  from  which 
he  afterwards  returned  in  triumph,  would  drink  no  other 
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wine  than  such  as  was  served  out  to  his  rowers, 
“ very,  different  indeed,”  says  the  historian,  “ to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  their 
guests  even  inferior  wine  to  that  which  they  drink  them- 
selves, or  else  contrive  to  substitute  inferior  in  the  course 
of  their  repast.” 1 Still  another  century  later,  M.  Varro, 
the  historian  (born  1 16  B.C.),  makes  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  the  wines  which  were  held  in  high 
esteem  in  his  day : — “ L.  Lucullus,  when  a boy,  never  saw 
an  entertainment  at  his  father’s  house,  however  sumptu- 
ous it  might  be,  at  which  Greek  wine  was  handed  round 
more  than  once  during  the  repast,  whereas  he  himself, 
when  he  returned  from  Asia,  distributed  as  a largess 
among  the  people  more  than  a hundred  thousand  con- 
giaria  2 of  the  same  wine.  C.  Sentius,  the  prsetor,  used 
to  say  that  Chian  wine  never  entered  his  house  unless 
his  physician  prescribed  it  to  him  for  the  cardiac  disease  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Hortensius  (50  B.C.)  left  10, OCX) 
casks  of  it  to  his  heir.”  About  the  same  period,  Pliny 
tells  us  3 that  Caesar  at  a banquet  given  during  his  third 
consulship  (b.c.  46),  gave  Falernian,  Chian,  Lesbian,  and 
Mamertine  wines  ; “ indeed,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  four  different  kinds 
of  wine  were  served  at  table.  It  was  after  this  that  all 
the  other  sorts  came  into  such  very  high  repute,  some- 
where about  the  year  of  the  city  700.”  And  speaking 
of  his  own  time  (a.d.  23-79),  he  tells  us  that  the  luxu- 
rious ways  of  his  countrymen  were  fully  matured. 
“ Wealth,  and  not  merit,  had  become  the  passport  to  the 
highest  offices,  the  motives  and  hopes  of  all,  therefore, 


1 Pliny,  p.  252.  See  also  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  Cana,  John 
ii.  10. 

2 A measure  of  about  six  pints. 


* Pliny,  p.  255. 
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tending  to  the  one  great  object,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth We  may  therefore  conclude,  by  Her- 

cules, that  pleasure  has  now  begun  to  live,  and  that 
life,  so  called,  has  ceased  to  be.”  1 What  would  Pliny 
have  said,  had  he  lived  in  our  time  ? 

To  the  state  of  Eoman  society  in  Pliny’s  day  we  shall 
return  presently,  but  although  this  is  not  a technical 
treatise  on  intoxicating  liquors,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  readers  might  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
character  of  the  wines  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  preceding  observations,  and  we  will  therefore 
describe  as  concisely  as  circumstances  admit  the  method 
of  their  manufacture,  and  will  add  one  or  two  matters 
of  interest  bearing  upon  their  use. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  in  Italy  and  Greece  had 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  about  the  commence- 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  from  that  time  to  the  fall  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  its  quality  and  varieties  occupied 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  learned  critics  and 
historians.  Three  distinct  descriptions  or  qualities  of 
wine  were  usually  pressed  from  the  same  grapes.  The 
first  may  be  compared  to  “ virgin  honey,”  for  it  was 
merely  the  juice  or  “must”  which  flowed  from  the  fruit 
through  the  simple  pressure  of  the  mass  of  grapes  when 
they  were  put  into  the  wine-press.  It  was  called 
protrupum,  and  was  reserved  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
peculiarly  fine  description  of  wine.  The  second  quality, 
mustum  lixivium,  was  the  product  of  the  first  pressure ; 
and  after  the  grapes  had  been  completely  pressed,  the 
solid  mass  was  taken  out  and  once  more  submitted  to 


1 Pliny,  p.  215. 
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the  same  operation.  The  liquor  from  the  second 
pressing  was  known  as  mustum  tortivum,  and  was  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  inferior  wines,  or  for  mixing 
with  the  better  qualities.  The  “ must  ” or  sweet  juice 
was  transferred  to  “ dolia,”  long  bell -mouthed  earthen- 
ware vases,  partially  sunk  in  the  earth,  in  an  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor  called  the  cella  vinaria,  and  in 
these  vessels  the  fermentation  took  place,  usually  lasting 
nine  days.  After  this,  the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of 
the  dolia  having  been  previously  smeared  with  a com- 
position of  saffron,  pitch,  mastic,  and  fir  cones,  those 
vessels  were  closed  with  lids,  which  were  taken  off  from 
time  to  time  to  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  remove 
impurities,  and  to  add  any  substances  which  were 
deemed  necessary  to  give  soundness  to  the  wine.  From 
the  dolia  the  finer  kinds  of  wine  were  transferred  to 
other  vessels  called  amphorce,  made  of  earthenware  or 
glass,  and  closed  with  a plug  of  wood  or  cork,  which 
was  rendered  impervious  to  air  by  being  coated  with 
clay  or  gypsum.  These  amphorce  bore  the  name  of  the 
wine  they  held,  just  as  do  our  bottles,  and  they  were 
usually  deposited  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  house,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  smoke  or  warmth  from  the  floors  below, 
in  passing  upwards,  improved  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
This  effect  was  heightened  by  constructing  the  bath 
furnaces  below  the  apartments  ( apothecce ) in  which  the 
wine  was  stored.1  The  commoner  kinds  were  drawn 
direct  from  the  dolia,  the  original  vessels  in  which 

1 For  further  particulars  concerning  the  process  of  wine-making  in 
Rome,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Smith’s  “Dictionary  of  Antiquities,”  Art. 
“ Vinurn,”  by  W.  Ramsay,  which  contains  a large  amount  of  useful  and 
interesting  information  on  the  subject. 
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fermentation  had  taken  place ; and  for  the  sale  of 
wine  in  the  streets  and  markets,  or  for  its  transport, 
the  wine-holders  were  usually  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  was  a most  important  industry 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  plant  itself  is  said  to  have 
attained  proportions  which  are  rarely  if  at  all  equalled 
in  our  day.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  in  the  city 
of  Populonium  there  was  a statue  formed  of  the  trunk 
of  a single  vine,  which  for  ages  remained  proof  against 
all  decay ; 1 and  again  that  at  Metapontum  the  temple 
of  Juno  stood  supported  by  pillars  formed  of  the  same 
material.  Pliny  says  that  there  were  in  his  day  ninety- 
one  varieties  of  vine,  of  which  he  describes  several, 
giving  many  details  concerning  their  cultivation.2  He 
mentions  one  hundred  and  sixteen  different  sorts  of 
wine,  whereof  fifty  are  called  “ generous ; ” and  he  (as 
well  as  other  writers  of  his  day)  speaks  of  the  wines  of 
Latium  in  Italy,  chiefly  those  growing  near  the  sea,  and 
of  certain  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  (Chios, 
Lesbos,  &c.),  as  the  most  highly  prized  and  commended. 
Various  substances  were  used  to  improve  and  give 
flavour  to  the  wines  of  those  days,  and  amongst  them 
we  find  named  sea-water,  turpentine,  resin,  gypsum, 
almonds,  parched  salt,  goats’  milk,  cedar  cones,  salts  of 
lead,  and  a variety  of  others  which  would  seem  hardly 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Many  were  adulterants  used 
for  doctoring  inferior  wines,  and  severe  enactments 
were  passed  to  prevent  such  practices.  We  are  not, 
however,  led  to  believe  that  artificial  wines  were  manu- 
factured and  adulteration  practised  to  the  same  extent  as 


1 Pliny,  vol.  iii.  p,  218  (Book  xiv. ). 


2 Ibid.,  p.  222  ct  scq. 
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in  our  day.  A German  newspaper 1 recently  gave  an 
account  of  a prosecution  in  Berlin,  in  wliich-it  was  stated 
that  one  large  store  which  had  been  inspected  contained 
only  artificial  wines,  into  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
juice  of  the  grape  never  entered,  although  the  names 
borne  by  the  labels  of  the  bottles  were  those  of  well- 
known  wines. 

But  to  return  to  Pome.  Drinks  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cating were  made  from  honey  (hydromeli),  and  from  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  shrubs,  and  herbs ; but  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  even  to  enumerate  them.  The  views 
which  were  entertained  at  that  time  concerning  the  use 
and  abuse  of  wine  seem  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  are  held  in  the  present  day.  Pliny,  for  example, 
describes  its  effects  as  follows  : — “ It  causes  a feeling  of 
warmth  in  the  interior  of  the  viscera,  and  when  poured 
upon  the  body  is  cool  and  refreshing and  he  adds,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  than  wine  for  strengthening 
the  body,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  more 
pernicious  as  a luxury  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard 
against  excess.2  Some  wines,  we  are  told,  had  the 
virtue  of  prolonging  life ; thus  Livia  Augusta,  who  lived 
to  her  eighty-second  year,  attributed  her  longevity  to 
the  wine  of  Pueinum,  as  she  never  drank  any  other. 
The  fact  is  hardly  conclusive,  for  we  do  not  know  how 
lono-  she  would  have  lived  if  she  had  drunk  no  wine  at 

O 

all.  The  author  knows  an  old  gentleman  who  has 
attained  nearly  the  same  age,  and  he  never  drinks  any- 
thing but  brown  brandy,  yet  he  has  never  heard  him 
attribute  his  longevity  to  that  cause. 

1 The  “ Kolnische  Zeitung,”  Friday,  November  23,  1877.  “ Vermischte 
Nachrichten.”  See  also  “The  Chemistry  of  Wino,”  p.  374,  by  Mulder. 
Churchill.  s Pliny.  vol.  i“-  P-  239- 
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Wine  was  believed  to  possess  distinctly  medicinal 
properties.  Pliny  says,  “ It  acts  as  an  antidote  to  can- 
tharides  and  stings  inflicted  by  serpents,”  and  that  “ it 
is  good  for  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  inner  coat  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  an  antidote  for  various  poisons,  espe- 
cially hemlock;”1  whilst  Mnesitheus,  an  Athenian 
physician,  although  he  admitted  that  people  who  drink 
a great  quantity  of  unmixed  wine  at  banquets  often 
receive  great  injury  from  so  doing,  recommended 
“ occasional  hard  drinking,”  which  appeared  to  him  to 
produce  “ a certain  purging  of  the  body  and  a certain 
relaxation  of  the  mind.”  2 We  have  heard  opinions 
expressed  almost  as  irrational  as  the  last  named,  even 
in  our  time. 

The  price  of  wine  appears  to  have  been  marvellously 
low.  It  is  said  to  have  varied  from  sixpence  per 
gallon  down  to  threepence  for  ten  gallons ; 3 but,  of 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate  in  this 
respect  without  comparing  its  price  with  that  of  bread 
or  some  other  article  of  regular  consumption,  and 
ascertaining  what  were  the  rates  of  remuneration  in 
trades  and  handicrafts.  The  strongest  proof  of  the 
large  consumption  of  wine  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  drinking  vessels  which 
were  employed  in  Greece  and  Eome.  The  most 
common  were  the  calix,  a flat  vase-shaped  cup  with 
one  handle,  and  the  rhyton,  a horn-shaped  vessel. 
Originally  the  latter  was  the  horn  of  an  animal,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  drinking  vessel  of  most 
nations,  but  gradually  the  rhyton  assumed  various 

1 Pl'ny>  vol.  iv.  p.  259.  2 Athenseus,  vol.  ii.  p.  772. 

3 Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  Art.  “ Vinum.” 
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ornamental  shapes,  such  as  the  head  of  a hull  or  grey- 
hound, either  made  altogether  of  earthenware,  or  sur- 
mounted with  an  open  receptacle  of*  chased  gold  or 
silver,  and  provided  with  a handle.  But  besides  these, 
the  names  of  the  drinking  vessels  were  legion.  Athe- 
naeus  describes  a vast  number  with  great  minuteness.1 
Some  were  of  precious  metal,  others  of  crystal,  wood, 
horn,  or  earthenware ; some  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
and  others  again  were  enormous  as,  for  example,  the 
elephant : — . 

“’Tis  a mighty  cup, 

Pregnant  with  double  springs  of  rosy  wine, 

And  able  to  contain  three  ample  measures, 

The  work  of  Alcon.  When  I was  at  Cypseli, 

Adams  pledged  me  in  this  self-same  cup.”  2 

Dionysius  of  Sinope,  we  are  told,  published  a catalogue 
of  cups,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  space  occu- 
pied by  little  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  some  of 
them  in  Athenseus,  must  have  been  pretty  compendious. 
But  these  drinking  vessels  had  a significance  beyond 
that  which  attached  either  to  their  size,  material,  or 
variety.  Whilst  some  were  works  of  art,  testifying 
only  the  skill,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  culti- 
vated taste  of  their  makers  and  owners,  many,  through 
the  indecent  scenes  which  were  portrayed  upon  them, 
revealed  an  age  of  dissoluteness  which  had  probably 
never  been  surpassed  nor  even  equalled.  To  descend 
to  an  account  of  the  debauchery  practised  in  the 
ancient  empires  of  Greece  and  Borne  would  be  im- 
possible in  this  or  any  other  work  of  a popular 
character,  but  our  duty  would  remain  unfulfilled  did 


1 Athenseus,  p.  738  et  seq. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  747. 
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we  not  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  in  that  day.  There  were  then,  as  now,  banquets, 
dinner-parties,  and  wine-parties  (symposia),  some  of 
which  were  conducted  with  moderation,  and  were 
accompanied  by  rational  entertainments,  such  as  con- 
versation amongst  the  guests,  musical  and  dramatic 
performances,  hut  at  others  drunkenness  and  every 
species  of  debauchery  were  openly  practised,  and  those 
often  terminated  in  confusion,  riot,  and  bloodshed.  It 
would  he  the  easiest  task  possible  to  degrade  two  of 
the  greatest  nations  that  have  ruled  the  earth  in  the 
reader’s  eyes  by  laying  hare  the  private  character  and 
doinss  of  some  of  those  whom  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  as  the  heroes  of  a bygone  age,  but 
that  would  be  less  fair,  as  it  certainly  would  be  less 
satisfactory,  than  to  take  even  the  most  grossly  exagge- 
rated descriptions  of  society  itself  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  satirists  of  the  day.  Many 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  laughed  or  sighed  over 
the  pages  of  Aristophanes,  Petronius,  and  Athenseus, 
and  to  them  the  account  of  an  ancient  Roman  or  Greek 
feast  and  drinking  bout  will  be  no  novelty  ; but  there 
are  others  whose  studies  and  researches  have  led  them 
in  a different  direction,  and  for  these  a brief  sketch  of  a 
Roman  entertainment  of  the  grosser,  but  by  no  means 
of  the  grossest  kind,  may  prove  of  interest.  Let  it  be 
added  that,  remembering  the  practical  aim  of  this  work, 
we  have  considerably  softened  down  the  farcical  or 
exaggerated  tone  of  the  authors  whose  writings  have 
served  as  our  guide  in  the  description.1 

The  scene  opens  at  the  entrance  gate  of  a Roman 


1 Petronius  (Bohn’s  Classical  Library) ; Atlienseus,  &c. 
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mansion,  on  which  there  are  inscribed  the  following 
significant  words : “ Any  slave  who  shall  go  out  of  doors 
without  his  master’s  leave  shall  receive  a hundred 
lashes.”  Here  the  guests  may  he  seen  descending  from 
their  chariots  in  banqueting  dress,  and  within,  the 
o&tium  or  entrance  is  alive  with  visitors,  playing  various 
games,  engaged  in  conversation,  or  already  receiving 
draughts  of  wine  from  the  hands  of  obedient  slaves. 

The  next  scene  is  the  banqueting  hall  itself,  where 
the  guests  recline  on  couches  around  the  tables : — 

“ For  now  the  floor  and  all  men’s  hands  are  clean, 

And  all  the  cups,  and  since  the  feasters’  brows 
Are  wreathed  with  garlands,  while  the  slaves  around 
Bring  fragrant  perfume  in  well-suited  dishes  : 

And  in  the  middle  stands  the  joyful  bowl ; 

And  wine’s  at  hand,  which  ne’er  deserts  the  guests 
Who  know  its  worth,  in  earthen  jars  well  kept, 
Well-flavoured,  fragrant  with  the  sweet  fresh  flowers  ; 

Anil  in  the  midst  the  frankincense  sends  forth 
Its  holy  perfume,  and  the  water’s  cold 
And  sweet  and  pure.” 1 

The  host,  a rich  and  vulgar  parvenu,  is  surrounded  by 
sycophants,  who  are  as  ready  to  parade  his  wealth  and 
his  imaginary  virtues  as  he  is  to  listen  to  and  believe 
their  flatteries;  and  the  conversation,  carried  on  in  a 
loud  voice  during  the  banquet,  mainly  runs  upon  his 
munificence  towards  his  slaves  and  freedmen,  and 
his  great  possessions.  After  the  first  course,  wine  is 
poured  over  the  hands  of  the  guests,  for  no  one  offers 
them  water;2  and  glass  jars  are  carried  round  bearing 
labels,  “ Opimian,  Taler nian,  a hundred  years  old  ! ” A 
human  skeleton  made  of  silver  is  then  produced,  and 


1 Athenseus,  p.  729. 


2 Petronius,  Trimalcliio’s  Feast. 
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tlie  host  incites  his  guests  to  partake  of  the  good  things 
before  them  by  crying  out  in  a loud  voice  : — 

“ Vain  as  vanity  are  we, 

Swift  life’s  transient  flames  decay  ; 

What  this  is  we  soon,  shall  he, 

Then  be  merry  whilst  you  may.”  1 

The  course  which  follows  deserves  special  attention. 
It  is  placed  in  a circular  tray  divided  into  twelve  sections, 
marked  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  each  contains 
an  appropriate  dish.  Thus  in  Aries  there  are  rams’-head 
pies  ; in  Sagittarius,  a hare  ; in  Pisces,  two  mullets;  and 
so  on.  The  entertainment  is  here  diversified  by  the 
entrance  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  who  sings  a song  in  praise 
of  some  celebrated  wine.  The  host’s  lady  drinks  but 
little  (as  yet),  but  she  has  an  ugly  tongue  and  chatters 
eternally.  The  old  story;  the  parvenu  husband  does 
sometimes  manage  to  conform  himself  to  his  new  sphere 
of  life — his  wife  never  ! But  we  must  not  say  too  much 
even  for  him  in  this  instance.  He  leads  the  conversa- 
tion, and  is  listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  After  the 
fashion  of  a dinner-giver  who  instructed  his  servant  to 
let  a tongue  fall  from  a dish  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
pun  about  a lapsus  linguce,  so  the  Eoman  host  had  pro- 
vided the  zodiacal  dishes  as  a theme  for  wise  disserta- 
tion. He  spoke  learnedly  of  the  signs  under  which  men 
of  various  trades  are  born.  Under  Libra,  for  example, 
it  appears  that  all  retail  dealers,  butchers,  druggists,  &c., 
are  brought  into  the  world  ! Then  he  turned  the  con- 
\ ersation  to  some  contemptible  feast  that  had  been  given 

1 Originally  the  skeleton  was  carried  round  to  remind  the  feasters  of 
their  mortality,  and  to  warn  them  not  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  pleasures 
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by  one  of  bis  wealthy  rivals.  “ Call  that  a feast ! ” he 
said.  “ Why,  there  was  a trumpery  show  of  gladiators  ; 
such  decrepit  wretches,  one  might  have  blown  them 
down.”  He  had  seen  better  men  thrown  to  the  beasts 
by  torchlight ! 

Other  courses  follow,  and  betwixt  or  during  each 
there  is  some  entertainment  or  some  surprise.  Now  a 
slave  boy  is  freed,  then  an  orator  enters  and  recounts 
the  munificent  deeds  of  the  host.  Then  again  the  cook 
is  dragged  in  and  threatened  with  condign  punishment 
for  having  forgotten  to  remove  the  intestines  from  a 
hog.  At  first  he  is  handed  over  to  the  tormentors ; but 
the  guests  intercede,  when  the  cook  is  directed  to  slash 
open  the  intestines  with  a knife,  and  out  falls  a mass  of 
sausages.  Thereupon  follows  immense  applause;  the 
cook  is  crowned  with  honours  and  dismissed.  Poor 
poets  and  literary  men  who  are  present  are  vulgarly 
patronised  by  the  host,  and  are  “ drawn  out  ” into  con- 
versation, whilst  compliment  after  compliment  is 
showered  on  the  host.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ban- 
quet, the  ceiling  over  the  heads  of  the  guests  cracks 
and  opens,  and  a great  ring  descends,  hung  all  round 
with  golden  crowns  and  alabaster  pots  filled  with  per- 
fume, as  presents  to  the  guests;  and  this  is  but  one 
amongst  similar  surprises. 

But  how  is  it  about  our  special  department  all  this 
time  ? Are  the  guests  all  as  sober  as  when  they 
assembled  ? Hardly,  for  each  new  course  has  brought 
with  it  a fresh  supply  of  wine,  which  is  carried  round 
from  right  to  left  as  with  us ; and  although  at  first  it  is 
taken  mixed  with  water,  it  is  soon  drunk  alone,  until 
all  the  guests  have  arrived  at  that  third  stage  which 
“tranquillity  and  sleep  inspires.”  But  soon  one  of 
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them,  who  never  once  allowed  the  wine  to  pass,  and  “ is 
not  in  a fit  state  for  discussion,”  naively  acquaints  his 
host  with  the  interesting  fact  that  he  is  “ completely 
fuddled;”  an  announcement  which  is  received  with 
laughter  and  applause.  His  example  is  soon  followed 
by  others,  until  all  arrive  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  stages, 
from  which  “ insolence  ” and  “ uproar  ” proceed.  The 
guests  begin  to  vie  with  one  another  in  drinking,  brag, 
and  bluster.  But  there  is  method  in  this  dipsomania ; 
for  the  slaves,  too,  are  ordered  to  drink  freely,  that  they 
may  not  see  their  masters  at  a disadvantage ; and  when, 
at  one  particular  phase  of  the  entertainment,  the  wine 
is  brought  round,  the  host  threatens  to  have  it 
poured  over  the  head  of  any  of  his  guests  who  fails  to 
drain  his  bumper.1  During  the  entertainment  other 
friends  arrive,  and  one  party  comes  tipsy  from  a funeral, 
until  at  length  host  and  guests,  men  and  women,  are 
all  drunk  together.  Some  of  them  retire,  if  reeling  out 
of  the  hall  can  be  so  called,  and  proceed  to  take  a bath, 
with  a view  of  returning  to  the  charge  and  renewing 
the  bout ; and  finally  the  spectacle  becomes  indescrib- 
able, and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  last  scene  of  all 
amidst  “ riot  and  confusion.” 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  prevailed  in  Borne 
under  the  Empire.  Amusements,  if  the  practice  of  the 
lowest  vices  can  be  so  called,  were  introduced  into  the 
entertainments  of  the  rich  which  are  quite  unfit  to  be 
mentioned,  and  a number  of  unnatural  devices  were 

1 In  England  it  was  customary  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  to  pour  the  wine 
down  the  offender’s  sleeve.  At  Haddon  Hall  there  is  still  an  iron  clasp 
fixed  agamst  a wall,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  wrist 
whilst  that  operation  was  performed. 
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resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  guests  to 
protract  their  debauches.  Accounts  of  these  are  to  he 
found  not  only  in  the  pages  of  the  satirists,  hut  in 
the  sober  philosophical  writings  of  Pliny  and  other 
historians.  Pliny  says,1  that  on  no  object  was  so  much 
ingenuity  expended  as  upon  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
and  that  so  common  was  its  use,  it  was  given  even  to 
beasts  of  burden.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a liquid  which 
deprives  man  of  his  reason  and  “ drives  him  to  frenzy 
and  the  commission  of  a thousand  crimes.”  One  of  his 
statements  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  made  by 
other  writers  as  well,  and  that  is,  that  men  actually 
drank  hemlock  (to  which,  as  already  stated,  wine  was 
considered  an  antidote),  before  commencing  a carouse, 
“ that  they  may  have  the  fear  of  death  before  them,  to 
make  them  take  their  wine.”  “ The  more  prudent,”  he 
says,  “have  themselves  parboiled  in  hot  baths,  from 
whence  they  are  carried  away  half  dead,”  and  emetics 
were  commonly  resorted  to  after  a large  quantity  of 
wine  had  been  swallowed,  so  that  the  drinking  might 
be  renewed.  Premiums  upon  the  exercise  of  the  diink 
ing  capacity  were  offered  to  such  as  liked  to  make 
exhibitions  of  themselves  at  banquets,  and  the  result  of 
these  and  similar  practices  is  said  to  have  been  the 
rupture  of  all  ties  of  decency  and  modest  bearing  on 
the  part  of  the  guests  of  both  sexes. 

“Then  it  is,”  says  Pliny,  “that  the  secrets  of  the 
mind  are  revealed : one  man  is  heard  to  disclose  the 
provisions  of  his  will ; another  lets  fall  some  expression 
of  fatal  import,  and  so  fails  to  keep  to  himself  words 
which  will  be  sure  to  come  home  to  him  with  a cut 
throat : and  how  many  a man  has  met  his  death  in  this 

i Book  iv.  cap.  28. 
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fashion  ! Indeed,  it  has  become  a common  proverb 
that  * in  wine  there  is  truth.’  ” He  goes  on  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  drunkard,  which  agrees  with  the 
picture  of  him  that  was  drawn  by  the  satirists,  and 
which  may  be  viewed  at  the  present  day : the  blotched 
and  purple  skin,  the  crimson  nose,  the  bleared  and 
watery  eyes!  Delirium  tremens , or,  as  the  historian 
calls  it,  “ sleep  agitated  by  furies,”  was  also  common, 
and  was  accompanied  by  loss  of  memory ; “ and  this,” 
he  adds,  “ this  is  what  they  call  seizing  the  moments  of 
life ! Whereas,  in  reality,  whilst  other  men  lose  the 
day  that  has  gone  before,  the  drinker  has  already  lost 
the  day  that  is  to  come ! ” He  censures  the  fashionable 
physicians  of  his  day  who  prescribed  alcoholic  drinks 
to  their  patients  for  the  purpose ’of  pleasing  them,  and 
so  securing  their  custom ; and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
expose  the  habits  of  those  who  were  great  topers  as 
well  as  eminent  citizens.  Alcibiades  comes  in  for 
severe  reproof ; so,  too,  an  eminent  Eoman,  Novell ius 
Torquatus,  of  Mediolanum,  a man  who  held  all  the 
honours  of  the  state  from  the  prefecture  to  the  pro- 
consulate, of  whom  he  says  that  he  could  drink  off 
three  congii  at  a single  draught,1  from  which  he  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Tricongius.  This  he  is  said  to  have 
done  before  the  eyes  of  Tiberius,  and  to  the  extreme 
surprise  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  himself  a renowned 
toper.  Another  hero,  we  are  told,  kept  up  a drinking 
bout  at  the  residence  of  the  same  Emperor  for  two  days 
an  two  nights;  and  these  little  dissipations  do  not 
seem  to  have  interfered  in  the  least  with  the  exercise 

ot  the  civil  or  military  duties  of  those  who  indulged  in 
them.  ° 

3 MOre  tLan  two  gal,ons  at  a ^ught ! It  seems  an  incredible  feat. 
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But  drunkenness  and  debauchery  were  not  confined 
to  the  higher  classes  in  the  days  of  Boman  decadence. 
In  describing  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  Gibbon  says,  on 
good  authority,  that  there  issued  from  those  stately 
palaces  crowds  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians,  without 
shoes  and  without  a mantle,  who  loitered  away  whole 
days  in  the  street  or  Forum  to  hear  news  and  to  hold 
disputes  ; who  dissipated  in  extravagant  gaming  the 
miserable  pittance  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
spent  the  hours  of  the  night  in  obscene  taverns  and 
brothels  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar  sen- 
suality.1 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  society  in  the  latter 
days  of  Rome,  with  her  proud  and  debauched  patricians 
and  her  ragged  and  dependent  plebeians,  shortly  before 
the  conquering  barbarians  of  the  North  swept  down  like 
an  avalanche  and  completed  her  overthrow ; and  thus 
do  we  find  the  curse  of  drunkenness  associated  with  her 
downfall.  May  the  story  of  her  vices  and  the  lesson  of 
her  fate  not  have  been  learned  in  vain  by  succeeding 
nations,  and  above  all  by  the  people  of  our  own  land ; 
for  they  teach  us  that  the  upper  ranks  of  society  can- 
not yield  themselves  to  over-indulgence  without  the 
commission  of  a twofold  wrong  — without  injuring 
themselves  by  their  vicious  practices,  as  well  as  their 
poorer  fellow-citizens  by  their  evil  example.  Neither 
does  the  inconvenience  cease  with  the  discontinuance 
of  the  evil  habit ; the  excesses  of  the  poor  react  upon 
the  rich,  and  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  to  reform  the 
lower  orders  by  criminal  legislation  and  police  restric- 
tions alone,  as  it  is  unwise  to  content  ourselves  with 

1 Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  Edinburgh : 
Straclian,  1782. 
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denouncing  tlieir  vices,  and  leaving  them  to  work  out 
their  own  reformation.  In  order  to  secure  continued 
prosperity  to  a nation,  all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  must  he  alike  free,  contented,  and  virtuous. 
We  cannot  expect  to  progress  satisfactorily  as  a nation 
amongst  our  neighbours  whilst  we  have  even  a resi- 
duum of  drunkards  in  our  midst ; for  as  long  as  there  are 
amongst  us  such  as  those  who  issued  from  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  (but  who  in  our  day  neither  enter  nor  issue 
from  any  baths  at  all),  as  easy  would  it  be  for  a rich 
Ion  vivant  whose  head  is  but  little  affected  by  the  irre- 
gularities of  his  appetite  but  whose  nether  members 
the  gout  has  made  her  own,  to  expect  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  a race  with  a band  of  young,  and  healthy, 
and  vigorous  athletes.  This  is  the  first  grave  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  a consideration  of  the  history  of 
drink. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GERMANY  : ANCIENT,  MEDIAEVAL,  AND  MODERN. 

Long  before  the  northern  barbarians  had  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Italy  as  conquerors,  and  whilst  they 
were  still  the  tributaries  of  Piome,  they  had  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  brave,  but  indolent  and  intemperate. 
Pliny,  who  has  already  enlightened  us  concerning  the 
habits  of  his  own  countrymen,  tells  us  that  the  chief 
drink  of  the  Germans  was  beer,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  corn 
steeped  in  water,”  which,  he  says,  was  capable  of  being 
kept  until  it  had  attained  a great  age.  They,  however 
soon  learned  the  superiority  of  the  wines  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  and  those  are  said  to  have  been  not  the  least  of 
the  inducements  which  tempted  them  to  make  inclu- 
sions into  their  neighbours’  territories.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes the  Germans  as  a primitive,  savage,  and  warlike 
race,  much  addicted  to  intemperance  in  drink,  but 
chaste  and  virtuous  in  their  relations  with  women, 
whom  they  treated  with  great  respect.1  He  says  that 
they  slept  late  into  the  day,  and  on  rising  they  pro- 
ceeded to  bathe,  after  which  they  partook  of  a meal, 
each  sitting  on  -a  distinct  seat  and  at  a separate  table. 
They  then  went  armed  to  business,  and  not  less 
frequently  to  convivial  parties,  in  which  it  was  no 

1 Bohn’s  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  tt  seq. 
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disgrace  to  pass  whole  days  and  nights  without  inter- 
mission in  drinking.  The  frequent  quarrels  which 
arose  amongst  them  when  intoxicated  seldom  termi- 
nated in  abusive  language  only,  but  more  frequently  in 
bloodshed.  Their  drink,  he  also  says,  was  a liquor 
prepared  from  barley  or  wheat,  brought  by  fermentation 
to  a certain  resemblance  of  wine,  but  those  who  bor- 
dered on  the  Ehine  also  purchased  wine.  They  fed  on 
fresh  venison  (some  writers  say  they  ate  it  raw),  wild 
fruits,  and  coagulated  milk,  and  their  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking  was  such  as  to  give  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Eomans  in  their  wars,  or,  as  Tacitus  puts  it, 
“ intemperance  proves  as  effectual  in  subduing  them  as 
the  force  of  arms.” 

A modern  German  writer,  who  has  devoted  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  subsidence 
of  the  passion  for  drink  in  his  native  land,  attributes 
the  love  of  drink  in  his  ancestors  to  the  damp  climate, 
and  to  their  being  constantly  engaged  in  war  or  in 
hunting  wild  beasts.1  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
regai  ded  the  use  of  wine  at  first  with  some  apprehen- 
sion, as  it  affected  their  physical  powers  more  injuriously 
than  beer ; and  although  vineyards  were  planted  at  an 
eariy  period,  it  is  said,  by  Eoman  soldiers,  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  wine  was  long  of  a limited  character.2 

It  is  to  Christianity,  or  at  least  to  its  professors,  that 
the  credit  belongs  of  having  caused  the  growth  of  the 
grape  and  the  consumption  of  wine  to  extend  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the 
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West.1  The  holy  sacrament  necessitated  its  use,  and 
so  we  find  that  the  first  vineyards  of  any  importance 
were  planted  around  the  great  monasteries,  such  as 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence  and  Wurzburg, 2 
of  which,  amongst  others,  special  mention  was  made 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Beer  and 
mead  were,  however,  the  national  drinks  of  the  ancient 
German  tribes,3  and  their  drinking  habits  affected  their 
whole  character  as  well  as  the  destinies  of  their  descen- 
dants. They  held  counsel  on  matters  of  importance 
over  their  potations,  and  verified  the  adage  which  was 
referred  to  by  Pliny,  and  has  descended  to  us,  that  “ in 
wine  ” (or,  with  them,  in  beer)  “ there  is  truth.”  So 
there  were  no  diplomats,  no  Bismarcks  nor  Gortscha- 
koffs,  in  that  age ; the  warriors  were  outspoken  and 
frank  in  their  expressions,  hasty  and  daring  in  their 
subsequent  undertakings.  Drinking  to  excess  soon 
gained  a firm  hold  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  took  the 
form  of  healths  and  toasts,  of  drinking  for  wagers,  and 
pledging  strangers  and  wayfarers.  These  customs  at 
once  stamped  the  Germans  as  an  hospitable  people,  and 
although  “ guest-friendship,”  as  it  is  still  called,  was  a 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  all  over 
Europe,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  the  quality 
of  the  Germans. 

1 Readers  who  are  desirous  of  following  the  extension  of  vine-culture 
in  Germany  and  Europe  generally,  will  find  full  details  in  a work  by 
H.  von  Carlowitz,  Leipzig,  1846  ; and  a fair  list  of  all  important  works 
on  the  subject  published  in  past  times  in  Germany  is  to  be  found  in 
Klemm,  p.  .327  e£  scq. 

- All  the  chief  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  were  planted  by  the  monks. 
See  “ Speise  und  Trank  vergangeuer  Zeiten  in  Deutschland”  (Food  and 
Drink  in  Past  Times  in  Germany),  by  Dr.  A.  Sclilossar,  p.  23.  Vienna : 
A.  Hartleben,  1877. 

3 For  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  mead,  see  “Speise  und  Trank 
vergangeuer  Zeiten,”  &c.,  p.  24. 
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Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  all  classes  and  both  sexes  indulged 
freely  in  potations,  so  much  so,  that  as  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  systematic  attempts  were 
made  to  legislate  against  drunkenness.  Charlemagne, 
whose  character  has  been  variously  judged  by  different 
historians,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  a Henry  the 
Eighth  in  his  conjugal  relations,  in  the  matter  of  drink 
presented  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  If  not  a 
total  abstainer,  he  was  at  least  an  extremely  temperate 
drinker,  and  both  in  that  respect  as  well  as  by  imperial 
edicts  he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  drinking  habits  of 
his  subjects.  He  forbade  suitors  or  witnesses  to  appear 
in  court  intoxicated,  earls  to  sit  in  judgment  unless 
perfectly  sober,  and  priests  to  offer  drink  to  penitents.1 
If  any  one  of  his  soldiers  was  found  drunk  in  camp,  he 
was  restricted  to  water  as  a beverage  until  he  admitted 
the  heinousness  of  his  offence  and  publicly  implored 
forgiveness.2 * * * * *  But  these  edicts  were  of  no  avail.  They, 
along  with  others,  which  were  directed  not  only  against 
the  common  people,  but  also  against  princes,  rulers,  and 
their  following,  were  enacted  again  and  again  in  later 
times ; as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  at  a Iieichstag  in  Worms,  1495,  which  ordered  “ all 
electors,  princes,  prelates,  counts,  knights,  and  gentlemen 
to  discountenance  and  severely  punish  drunkenness ; ” 
and  that  of  Karl  IV.,  which  stated  in  the  preamble  that 

1 “Ut  nullus  ebrius  suam  causamin  mallo  possit  conquirere,  nee  testi- 

monium diccre.  Nee  placitum  comes  liabeat,  nisi  jejunus.”  See  Petersen, 

Appendix,  p.  128.  Also  Klemm,  pp.  342,  343. 

, 2 “ Ut  in  hoste  nemo  parem  suum,  vel  quemlibet  alium  bibere  coget,  et 

qmeunque  in  exercitu  ebrius  inventus  fuerit,  ita  excommunicetur,  ut  in 

1 jemlo  sola  aqua  utatur,  quousque  se  male  fecisse  cognoscat.”  Petersen 

D.  I2o.  9 
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the  vice  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  that  it  leads  to 
blasphemy,  murder,  and  manslaughter,  and  that  such 
vices  and  crimes  have  rendered  the  Germans,  “whose 
manliness  was  so  famous  in  olden  times,  despised  and 
contemned  of  all  foreign  nations.” 

Neither  were  the  orders  of  temperance  which  were 
established  in  the  Middle  Ages"  much  more  successful. 
Those  were  not  mere  associations  of  the  “ moral  suasion  ” 
class.  Some  of  them  were  founded  and  governed  by 
emperors,  princes,  and  counts,  others  by  ecclesiastics  or 
burghers.  They  were  levelled  not  only  at  drinking, 
but  at  its  companion  sins,  cursing  and  swearing;  and 
the  records  of  some  of  them  would  delight  the  heart 
of  a modern  suppressor  of  the  liquor  traffic,  from  the 
severity  with  which  they  show  the  rules  to  have  been 
enforced.  In  some,  the  fines  which  were  inflicted  upon 
the  members  for  breaches  of  discipline  were  moderate, 
the  transgressor  having  to  pay,  “ through  the  will  of 
God,  three  kreuzers  to  the  poor.”  In  other  cases  a 
Ehenish  florin  was  the  forfeit.  Those  seem  to  have 
been  high-class  societies.  Occasionally,  however,  we 
meet  with  such  punishments  as  “ three  days  and  three 
nights  in  gaol,”  but  that  was  for  a miserable  “ knecht  ” 
(a  serf);  gentlemen  were  not  so  rudely  handled.  In 
their  case  it  was  “ five  shillings  and  costs,”  not  “ four- 
teen days’  imprisonment.”  But  if  these  enactments 
and  associations  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness 
testified  to  its  wide-spread  prevalence,  how  much  more 
significant  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  were  orders 

O 

of  intemperance,  with  formal  codes  of  rules.  The 
drinking-songs  of  the  students,  and  the  driuking-code 
(Jus  potandi),  which  is  believed  by  some  winters  to 
have  been  a genuine  collection  of  rules  for  the  regula- 
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tion  of  drinking,  and  by  others  to  be  merely  a satire 
levelled  against  drunkenness,  reveal  the  situation  to  all 
who  care  to  peruse  them.1  Here  is  a description  of  tbe 
habits  of  the  time  as  given  by  the  students  :2 — 

“Bibit  hera,  bibit  herus, 

Bibit  miles,  bibit  clerus, 

Bibit  ille,  bibit  ilia, 

Bibit  sernis  cum  ancilla, 

Bibit  velox,  bibit  piger, 

Bibit  albus,  bibit  niger, 

Bibit  constans,  bibit  vagus, 

Bibit  rudis,  bibit  magus. 

• ••••• 

Bibit  pauper  et  aegrotus, 

Bibit  exul  et  ignotus, 

Bibit  puer,  bibit  canus, 

Bibit  praesul  et  decanus, 

Bibit  soror,  bibit  frater, 

Bibit  anus,  bibit  mater, 

Bibit  iste,  bibit  ille, 

Bibunt  centum,  bibunt  mille.” 

In  short,  everybody,  man,  woman,  and  child,  drank 
to  their  heart’s  content.  Drinking  formed  part  of  the 
education  of  youth.  “Now,  let  us  see,”  said  the  fond 
parent  to  his  little  son,  “ let  us  see  what  you  can  do. 
Bring  him  a half-measure ; ” and  later  on,  “ Bring  him 
a measure.”  3 And  men  told  one  another  in  high  glee 
how  they  had  succeeded  in  making  all  their  guests 
drunk  the  evening  before,  and  how  long  each  had 

1 “Jus  Potandi,”  from  the  original,  published  in  1616,  by  “Dr.  M.  Ober- 
breyer,”  Introduction.  Heilbronn : Gebr.  Henninger.  Whether  “Jus 
Potandi”  be  a satire,  as  it  probably  is,  or  a serious  production,  it  very 
faithfully  reflects  the  drinking  habits  of  the  time. 

2 Studenten-Lieder  des  Mittelalters.  Heilbronn  : Gebr.  Henninger. 

3 Jus  Potandi,  p.  xvi.,  Introduction. 
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managed  to  hold  out  before  he  succumbed.  Drunken 
tournaments  were  held,  and  Iians  Sachs,  the  national 
poet,  gives  an  account  of  one  of  them  which  he  had 
witnessed,  where  twelve  “ beer  heroes  ” succeeded  in 
drinking  from  “ pots  and'  cans  ” a tun  of  beer  in  six 
hours ! Of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  some- 
thing like  order  into  this  drinking  world ; and  just  as 
we  have  found  religious  beliefs,  and  laws,  and  cere- 
monies accumulate  through  ages,  and  handed  down  by 
tradition  until  the  master-mind  appeared  to  codify  the 
whole  and  reduce  it  to  writing,  so  “Jus  Potandi”  was 
the  grand  outcome  of  the  wise  drinking  legislation  of 
generations  of  topers.  As  already  remarked,  whether 
it  be  a serious  production  or  merely  a satire,  its  signi- 
ficance remains  the  same.  It  described  the  liquors  of 
the  age,  the  beers  especially.  Eostocker,  Hamburger, 
Dantzger  duppelbier  (equal  to  our  XX),  Preussing, 
Brunswick  niumme,  Hanoverian  broyhan,  English  beer, 
which,  along  with  many  more,  were,  we  are  told, 
infinitely  preferable  to  such  rubbish  as  Wittemburg 
cuckoo,  Buffalo,  or  “ Leipzig  herb-flavoured  body-rending 
Bastrum,”  whatever  that  may  have  been.1 

It  must  have  been  a highly  edifying  spectacle  a 
mediasval  German  drinking-feast,  comprising  a mixed 
company  of  guests,  who  acknowledged  and  obeyed  the 
drinking-code  ( Zech-rccht ).  There  was  no  promiscuous 
hobnobbing,  and  caste  was  duly  respected  then  as  now. 
Nobles  were  not  permitted  to  drink  with  tradespeople, 
but  they  might  raise  their  glass  to  a student,  and  he  in 
like  manner  might  condescend  to  notice  a tradesman, 

3 “Das  Leipziger  gelcriiuterte,  bauclizerreissendo  Rostrum.”  — J vs 
Potandi , clause  8,  p.  13.  See  also,  “Speise  und Trank  vergangener  Zeitea 
in  Deutscliland,”  p.  46,  where  many  other  kinds  of  beer  are  mentioned. 
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for  thero  was  no  knowing  of  what  advantage  snch  a 
recognition  might  he  to  a student.1  A case  is  cited 
where  a merchant  (pedlar,  we  presume)  actually  gave  a 
poor  “ studiosus  ” a pair  of  beautiful  silk  stockings  the 
morning  after  a carouse,  for  which  he  had  expressed 
a longing  during  the  entertainment.  Young  maidens 
were  permitted  to  drink  platonically  with  virtuous 
young  men,  hut  they  are  warned  in  droll  and  not  very 
modest  terms  against  “ pseudo-prophetes,”  who  are 
“lupi  rapaees”  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  the  evils  of 
drinking  " sisterhood  ” with  such  ravening  wolves  are 
duly  and  circumstantially  set  forth  in  the  code.2  One 
clause  is  devoted  specially  to  the  expressions  in  vogue 
amongst  ladies,  who  may  find  it  necessary,  whilst  at 
table,  to  protect  themselves  against  the  too  gross  fami- 
liarities of  their  gallant  neighbours.3 

As  a rule,  guests  might  not  pledge  persons  who  were 
present,  unless  it  were  a sweetheart,  and  that  toast 
must  he  drunk  “ad  ungucm ” 4 — that  is  to  say,  in  a 
bumper — the  drinkers  afterwards  reversing  their  gob- 
lets and  ringing  them  on  the  thumb-nail,  to  show  that 
not  a drop  was  left  therein.  This  has  been  a common 
drinking  custom  in  several  countries.  Toasts  were 
drunk  in  various  ways : sometimes  one  man  drank  from 
two  glasses  at  once ; at  others,  when  virtuous  young 
ladies  sat  by  the  side  of  respectable  young  men,  they 
were  allowed  to  drink  simultaneously  from  the  same 
goblet,  and  it  was  deplored  that  such  a mode  of  drink- 
ing could  not  become  more  general,  on  account  of  the 

1 Jus  Potandi,  clause  24,  p.  31.  2 Ibid.,  clause  25,  p.  34. 

3 Ibid.,  clause  48,  p.  69.  See  “ Speise  und  Trank,”  &c.,  p.  38,  where 

tbe  drunkenness  of  females  is  referred  to. 

4 Ibid.,  clause  18,  p.  22. 
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wild  behaviour  of  the  youth  of  the  period.1  Regular 
penalties  were  inflicted  for  sneezing  and  coughing  into 
the  goblets,  and  for  certain  other  offences  against 
decency  and  propriety,  which,  although  they  seem  to 
have  been  everyday  occurrences  at  those  carousals,  are 
unfit  to  be  spoken  of  in  genteel  society.  When  new- 
comers arrived,  the  goblet  was  offered  to  them,  with 
sundry  compliments  and  orations,  and  to  refuse  to  drink 
was  a mortal  offence,  usually  followed  by  a bloody 
encounter.  When  a guest  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  the  company,  or  could  not  empty  his  goblet 
at  a draught,  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  any 
young  lady  who  sat  by  his  side,  but  old  ladies  were  not 
allowed  to  render  assistance  under  such  circumstances, 
for  they  were  too  fond  of  their  liquor  themselves.2 

When  men  became  riotous,  gentle  means  were  first 
to  be  employed  to  quiet  them ; if  they  still  persisted, 
warnings  followed ; and  should  they  then  remain  con- 
tumacious, they  were  to  be  well  thrashed  and  sent  home 
“ as  cheaply  as  possible.”  Table  and  window  breaking 
were  severely  punished,  and  certain  acts  of  indecency,  if 
practised  before  ladies,  were  to  be  resented  by  seizing  the 
offender  and  pitching  him  neck-and-crop  into  the  street.3 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  studying  this  re- 
markable code4  (whatever  view  he  may  take  of  its 
authenticity  as  a serious  production),  he  will  find  it 
composed  in  mediaeval  German,  interspersed  with  Latin 
and  Greek  phrases,  as  though  it  had  been  collated  by 
some  learned  ecclesiastic,  which  is  more  than  probable 


1 Jus  Potandi,  clause  34,  p.  45.  2 Ibid.,  clause  15,  p.  20. 

3 Ibid.,  clause  45,  p.  64. 

4 Similar  codes  will  hereafter  be  referred  to,  of  an  undoubtedly  serious 

character,  as  existing  in  France  and  England. 
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— that  is  to  say,  by  some  drunken  hanger-on  at  a 
monastery  \ and  he  will  see  how  the  German  youth  of 
bygone  days  studied  as  “ vini  et  cerevisise  candidatus” 
and  eventually  graduated  in  the  courts  of  Bacchus. 
But  if  he  imagines  that  the  picture  is  overdrawn,  we 
should  recommend  him  to  consult  the  historical  records, 
and  he  will  find  that  no  language  can  adequately  por- 
tray the  state  of  morals  in  Germany  in  those  days,  at 
least  so  far  as  drunkenness  was  concerned.1 

As  already  stated,  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest 
ranks  drinking  to  excess  was  the  universal  practice. 
Kings  set  the  example  and  subjects  followed  it.  One 
of  the  most  temperate  of  the  old  Kaisers,  Budolph  of 
Hapsburg,  is  said  to  have  called  out  in  a loud  voice  in 
the  streets  of  Erfurt,  holding  a glass  of  beer  up  to  the  light, 
“Well!  well!  (Wohlan!  wohlan!)  What  splendid  beer ! 
I am  sure  it  comes  from  Conrad  of  Bustede,”  and  by  this 
exclamation  to  have  made  himself  extremely  popular 
amongst  the  Erfurters;  just  as  our  own  Prince  of  Wales 
is  believed  by  some  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Britons  by  asking  for  a glass  of  bitter  beer  on  recovering 
consciousness  during  a dangerous  illness.  The  stories 
which  are  told  of  excesses  in  noble  families^  and  of 
cruelties  practised  in  their  indulgence,  are  not  fit  to  be 
narrated  in  these  pages.  In  some  noble  households 
registers  were  kept  from  generation  to  generation,  called 
drink-albums,  in  which  not  only  the  men  entered  their 
exploits,  but — 0 tempora,  0 mores — the  Grafin  von 
Schwillensaufenstein  was  allowed  to  inscribe  her  name 


1 Full  confirmation  of  this  state  of  things  is  given  in  “ Speise  und 
Trank,  &c.,  pp.  io,  n,  28,  31,  32,  and  atp.  34,  where  an  account  is  given 
of  a hundred  and  ten  persons  drinking  four  tuns  of  beer  and  one  and 
half  ohm  of  wine  at  a sitting. 
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and  sentiments  (if  she  was  able  to  write)  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  Baron  von  Saus  und  Braus.1  To  be 
considered  of  gentle  blood,  a man  must  of  necessity  be 
capable  of  draining  off  bis  bumper  at  a draught.  The 
goblet  was  an  essential  part  of  all  ceremonies ; when 
the  vassal  swore  fealty  to  his  lord ; at  christenings,  fune- 
rals, tournaments,  archery  meetings ; wherever  knight 
met  knight  or  burghers  congregated,  there  drinking 
followed.  Bargains  were  concluded  over  the'  goblet; 
indeed,  a certain  stipulated  quantity  of  beer,  to  be  drunk 
there  and  then,  formed  part  of  the  contract.  The 
language  of  modern  Germany,  and  of  England,  for  that 
matter,  bears  testimony  to  the  universal  thirst.  “ Trink- 
geld  ” or  drink-money — “ allowance  ” with  us — means  a 
gratuity  for  services  rendered  or  not  rendered.  The 
“ thirst  ” for  gold,  for  glory,  or  for  fame ; “ intoxicated  ” 
with  success  or  with  love ; “ drinking  ” one’s  fill  of 
some  sensual  delight,  and  many  more  such  expressions, 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  paramount  influence  of  drink 
in  bygone  days.  German  intemperance  had  really  be- 
come a byword  amongst  nations,  as  the  edict  of  Karl 
IV.  declared.  Antonius  Campanius,  an  official  witling 
who  represented  the  Pope  at  the  Court  of  Frederick 
III.,  wrote  to  his  master,  “Ml  hie  est  aliud  vivere, 
quam  bibere,”  — “Living  here  is  nought  but  drink- 
ino-.”  He  miqht  have  gone  further,  and  have  said  that 
even  snoozing  was  nought  but  boozing ; for  not  only  had 
each  hour  of  the  day  and  each  occasion  its  appropriate 
drink,  but  even  the  “ schlaf-trunk,”  i.c.,  the  sleeping- 
draught,  was  taken  to  the  bedside  of  guests  at  night.2 

1 “Saus  und  Braus ” in  German  is  equivalent  to  “ revelry  ” in  English. 

5 The  same  practice  prevailed  even  amongst  women.  Speiso  und  Trank, 
&c. , p.  38. 
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The  cheapness  and  varieties  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
too,  had  something  to  do  with  the  prevailing  drunken- 
ness. Besides  mead  and  beer,  there  were  numerous 
lands  of  wine  and  liquors  made  from  the  grape,  mul- 
berry, apple,  pear,  &c.,  and  a favourite  spiced  wine  called 
“ Liitertrank.” 1 The  low  price  of  wines  at  that  time 
has  been  commemorated  in  a proverb  of  the  year  1539 : 

“ Taiisendfunfkundertdreissig  und  neun, 

Galten  die  Fasser  mehr  als  der  Wein.” 

Anglicised — 

“ In  Fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 

The  casks  were  valued  at  more  than  the  wine.” 

It  was  about  that  time  that  the  enormous  casks  which 
are  still  so  famous  were  erected ; that  at  Tubingen  was 
twenty-four  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
the  one  at  Heidelberg  is  of  similar  proportions.  The 
goblets  which  were  used  resembled  the  gigantic  cups  of 
ancient  Borne,  and,  like  them,  were  made  of  various 
materials.  Husbands  presented  their  wives  with  goblets 
of  gold  on  their  wedding  mornings,  and  no  greater  com- 
pliment could  be  paid  by  a vassal  to  his  lord  than  to 
offer  him  a handsome  gold  drinking  vessel.  Such  goblets 
were  often  covered  with  narratives  of  the  drunken 
exploits  of  their  owners.  Hor  were  the  clergy  any 
oetter  than  their  flocks,  although  they  preached  against 
and  denounced  drunkenness  loudly  enough.  We  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  their  ways  later  on, 
ju  or  tie  present  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
ecc  esiastical  chronicles  and  canons  must  suffice.  In 
e monastery  of  St.  Gall,  during  the  tenth  century,  each 

1 Spcise  und  Trank,  &c.,  pp.  n,  i2j  l8. 
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monk  received  daily  five  measures  of  beer,  besides  occa- 
sional allowances  of  wine,  which  were  consumed  at 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ; and  healths  were  often 
pledged  by  the  abbots.1  “ Amongst  these  vices,”  said 
a preacher  in  Germany  in  the  ninth  century,  “ feasting 
and  drunkenness  especially  reign,  since  not  only  the 
rude  and  vulgar  people,  but  the  noble  and  powerful  of 
the  land,  are  given  up  to  them.  Both  sexes  and  all  ages 
have  made  intemperance  into  a custom ; . . . and  so 
greatly  has  the  plague  spread,  that  it  has  infected  some 
of  our  own  order  in  the  priesthood,  so  that  not  only  do 
they  not  correct  the  drunkards,  but  become  drunkards 
themselves.”  2 

Again,  the  writer  here  quoted  tells  us  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  drunkenness  amongst  priests  : — •“  1 . If  a 
bishop  or  any  one  ordained  has  a habit  of  drunkenness, 
he  must  either  resign  or  be  deposed.  2.  If  a monk  drinks 
till  he  vomits,  he  must  do  thirty  days’  penance ; if  a 
priest  or  deacon,  forty  days.  But  if  this  happens  from 
weakness  of  stomach  or  from  long  abstinence,  and  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  excessive  drinking  or  eating,  or 
if  he  did  it  in  excess  of  joy  on  Christmas  or  Easter 
days,  or  the  commemoration  of  some  saint,  and  if  then 
he  did  not  take  more  than  has  been  regulated  by  our 
predecessors,  it  is  not  to  be  punished.  If  the  bishop 
urged  him,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  monk, 
unless  he  gladly  consented.  4.  If  a priest  gets  drunk 
through  inadvertence,  he  must  do  penance  seven  days  ; 
if  through  carelessness,  fifteen  days;  if  through  con- 


1 Eclcehardus,  jun.  : De  Casibus  Monast.  St.  Galli,  cap.  ix.  p.  41 ; also 
Speise  und  Trank,  &c. , p.  17,  as  to  monasteries  in  the  Black  Forest. 

2 Rabanus  Maurus.  The  Discipline  of  Drink,  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett. 
Burns  & Oates. 
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tempt,  forty  days;  a deacon  or  monk,  four  weeks;  a 
sub-deacon,  three;  a layman,  one  week.”1 

These  quotations  need  no  comment;  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  them  may  safely  be  left  to  the  reader’s 
own  judgment.2 

But  what  neither  legislative  enactments,  nor  orders  of 
temperance,  nor  priestly  admonitions,  nor  the  pen  of  the 
satirist  could  accomplish,  was  brought  about  insensibly 
and  without  an  effort  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  various  circumstances  conduced  to  transform  the 
Germans  from  one  of  the  most  drunken  to  one  of  the 
soberest  nations  in  Europe.  The  introduction  of  Italian 
and  French  fashions  into  the  rude  courts  of  Germany 
had  something  to  do  with  the  change  ; but  this  chiefly 
affected  the  uppermost  ranks  of  society.  The  importa- 
tion of  innocuous  beverages  from  the  East — tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate — and  their  extended  use  by  all  classes, 
as  well  as  the  substitution  of  a milder  but  more  palat- 
able kind  of  beer  for  the  strong  drink  of  the  preceding 
centuries,  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  reform.3 
Moreover,  the  consumption  of  brandy,  which  was  very 
great  before  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  had  considerably 
diminished,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  love  of  strong  drink 
ceased  to  characterise  the  various  sections  of  society, 
from  the  denizens  of  the  court  to  those  of  the  workshop. 
Ihe  last  to  relinquish  their  old  depraved  habits  were 
the  students  of  the  universities.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  revolution  of  1848,  which  reconstituted  European 


1 Loc.  cit.,  p.  141. 

2 As  to  the  luxury  and  drunkenness  of  priests,  see  also  “ Speise  und 

Trank,”  &c.,  pp.  10,  n,  i7.  1 

3 Speise  und  Trank,  &c. , pp.  47,  48.  The  first  coffee-house  was  opened 

ufu  ’ m Au°sburS>  1713  5 in  Stuttgart,  1712.  This  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  England. 
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society,  that  the  German  “ Bursche  ” forsook  his  evil 
ways;  and  although  there  is  still  great  room  for  im- 
provement, he  now  compares  favourably  in  his  habits 
with  the  students  of  other  countries.  But  there  is  still 
another  factor  in  the  modern  civilisation  of  Germany 
which  has  been  too  little  considered  by  moralists,  namely, 
the  influence  of  compulsory  education  upon  the  masses. 
This  is  the  true  corrective  of  the  evil  results  which  must 
always  be  feared  from  the  increasing  affluence  of  the 
working  classes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  operate 
favourably  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  our  own  industrial 
community. 

But  one  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  quoted  seems 
rather  to  have  regretted  the  good  old  toping  days  which 
were  departing,  and  to  have  thought  that  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Oriental  beverages  all  the  manliness  and 
intellect  of  his  countrymen  would  vanish.  Indeed,  he 
exclaims  despairingly,  “ And  thus  we  see  that  it  is  with 
whole  nations  as  with  individuals.  One  wicked,  vehe- 
ment passion  is  seldom  exterminated  excepting  by  an- 
other. An  old  demon  is  rarely  expelled  otherwise  than 
by  a new  one.”  1 

This  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to 
witness  Gravelotte,  Metz,  and  Sedan  ? 

We  are  all  too  prone  to  look  upon  the  rose-coloured 
side  of  the  national  life  whilst  we  are  travelling  abroad, 
and  it  may  be  that  a German  tourist  whilst  in  England 
would  be  so  impressed  with  the  indications  of  industry 
and  prosperity  which  meet  his  eye  wherever  he  goes, 
that  the  heinousness  of  our  national  vice  would  be  miti- 


1 Petersen,  “ Concluding  remarks.” 
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gated  or  partially  lost  from  his  view  in  the  surrounding 
glare.  So,  too,  it  is  possible  that,  in  judging  the  Ger- 
man people  of  to-day,  the  author  has  been  too  favour- 
ably impressed  with  those  aspects  of  life  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  holiday-seeker.  His  observation  has  not, 
however,  been  quite  superficial,  and  his  impressions  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Germans  is 
not  now  stated  for  the  first  time.1  Drunkenness  ap- 
pears to  have  given  place  to  sobriety,  coarse  sensual 
pleasures  to  intellectual  enjoyments  resulting  from  the 
cultivation  of  music  and  the  fine  arts.  The  very  tem- 
perance societies  of  Germany  hear  witness  to  the 


sobriety  of  the  working  classes,  and  present  a strange 
contrast  to  our  own,  for  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  enjoin  moderation  in  drinking.  2 The  old 
writer  must,  indeed,  himself  have  been  imbued  with  that 
passion  which  for  centuries  made  Germany  the  scorn 
and  byword  of  Europe  (although  some  of  her  neighbours, 
forsooth,  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  temper- 
ance), a vice  which  threatened  eventually  to  hand  her 
over  to  the  same  fate  as  ancient  Rome  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  her  ancestry.  If  only  her  people  are  as 
successful  in  securing  political  freedoms  as  they  have 
been  m emancipating  themselves  from  the  besetting  sin 
of  their  forefathers,  there  is  a great  and  happy  future 
an  store  for  the  “ Fatherland.” 


1 The  German  Working  Man.  Longmans  & Co. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ENGLAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT,  LAY  AND  CLERICAL — THE  ANGLO- 
SAXONS  AND  DANES — THE  NORMANS  AND  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

Although  we  will  endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, to  divide  the  story  of  drink  in  England  into  some- 
thing like  epochs,  the  distinction  between  any  two 
periods  must  by  no  means  he  considered  arbitrary.  The 
conquering  Danes  are  said  to  have  stimulated  and 
intensified  the  passion  for  drink  in  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  those  again,  it  is  maintained  by  some  writers,  cor- 
rupted and  debauched  the  Normans  when  they  settled 
in  England.  So,  again,  modern  writers  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  declare  that  the  Reformation 
deprived  the  Church  of  her  due  influence  over  the 
social  habits  of  the  people,  and  that  drunkenness  as  a 
national  vice  increased  materially  after  that  event,1 
whereas  numerous  authors,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
have  drawn  vivid  pictures  of  the  debaucheries  practised 
by  the  monks  themselves,  and  more  than  one  eminent 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
mediaeval  popular  and  historical  literature  shows  the 
clergy  to  have  been  the  great  corruptors  of  domestic 


1 Discipline  of  Drink,  chap.  xi. 
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virtue  both  in  the  burgher  and  agricultural  classes.1 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  one  class  of  society 
may  have  indulged  immoderately  whilst  another  order 
was  comparatively  sober;  and  all  we  shall  attempt  to 
do  will  be  to  glance  down  the  pages  of  history,  and 
note  any  phases  of  our  subject  which  we  deem  likely  to 
interest  the  reader,  and  which  bear  upon  our  general 
conclusions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  matter  of  drink, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  resembled  their  congeners  abroad, 
and  that  intemperance  was  one  of  their  conspicuous 
vices.  Their  drinks  were  chiefly  ale  and  mead,  the 
latter  being  prepared  from  honey,  which  was  very 
plentiful  in  England.  They  took  their  potations  from 
horns  and  cups  of  various  shapes,  some  of  which  are 
still  preserved,  and  make  considerable  pretensions  to 
art.  That  drinking  was  common  in  monasteries  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  cups  of  various  materials,  and 
some  of  very  large  size,  were  often  bestowed  upon  or 
left  to  religious  houses  by  princes  and  nobles. 
Amongst  many  other  instances  of  this,  Lady  Ethelgiva 
is  said  to  have  presented  to  the  Abbey  of  Eamsey, 
among  other  things,  “ two  silver  cups  for  the  use  of  the 
brethren  in  the  refectory,  in  order  that  while  drink  is 
served  in  them  to  the  brethren  at  their  repast,  my 
memory  may  be  more  firmly  imprinted  on  their  hearts.” 2 
Nor  need  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  use  to  which  such 
cups  were  often  put.  A Eoman  Cathohc  writer  on 
temperance,  whom  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  quote, 

i Homes  of  Other  Days,  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  p.  294, 
Trubner  & Co.  ; British  Honachism,  by  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  p.  47,  Nichols  & 
Son  and  Rivington,  1802. 

Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  42. 
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and  who  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  vices 
of  the  priesthood,  gives  anything  hut  a flattering  picture 
of  the  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy. 

St.  Boniface,  he  says,  writes  as  follows  in  the  eighth 
century  to  Cuthhert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : — “ It  is 
reported  that  in  your  dioceses  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
is  too  frequent,  so  that  not  only  certain  bishops  do  not 
hinder  it,  hut  they  themselves  indulge  in  excess  of 
drink,  and  force  others  to  drink  till  they  are  intoxicated. 
This  is  most  certainly  a great  crime  for  a servant  of 
God  to  do  or  to  have  done,  since  the  ancient  canons 
decree  that  a bishop  or  a priest  given  to  drink  should 
either  resign  or  be  deposed.”1  And  the  same  writer 
gives  us  extracts  from  the  canons  which  determine  the 
penances  and  punishments  to  be  borne  by  priests 
addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  which  show  plainly  that 
the  vice  was  by  no  means  exceptional,  but  was  widely 
spread  amongst  the  clergy.  We  shall  revert  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject  presently,  and  have  only  to 
remark  here,  that,  with  such  an  example  in  their 
spiritual  superiors,  it  is  no  wonder  the  laity  should  be 
addicted  to  excess  in  drinking.  Their  bouts  were  con- 
ducted pretty  much  in  the  style  of  those  of  other 
nations.  They  pledged  each  other  freely,  the  distinc- 
tive feature  in  their  case  being  that  the  ceremony  was 
accompanied  by  a kiss ; and  from  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,2  we  learn 
that  their  entertainments  were  accompanied  by  such 
amusements  as  singing  the  national  poetry,  recounting 
their  own  exploits,  propounding  riddles,  danciug,  and 
rude  instrumental  music.  Amongst  the  wealthier  classes 


l Discipline  of  Drinlc,  p.  77. 


2 Hnrleian,  Cottonian,  &c. 
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professional  minstrels  were  kept,  but  in  bumbler  life 
each  guest  took  bis  turn  in  contributing  to  the  joviality 
of  tbe  feast.  As  may  be  readily  imagined,  when  tbe 
liquor  began  to  take  effect,  tbe  guests  usually  became 
noisy  and  quarrelsome,  tbeir  disputes  frequently  ter- 
minating in  strife  and  bloodshed.  As  not  every  reader 
can  be  expected  to  follow  tbese  accounts  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  life  to  tbeir  source,  it  may  be  interesting  if  we 
give  a brief  description  of  a scene  represented  upon  one 
of  tbe  illuminated  manuscripts  referred  to,  as  it  presents 
a vivid  picture  of  jollity  in  tbat  day. 

Tbe  guests  are  seated  at  a round  table,  near  wbicli 
stands  a cupbearer,  who  is  pouring  out  some  kind  of 
drink  from  a large  vase-sbaped  vessel,  resembling  tbe 
Roman  amphora.  In  tbe  centre  of  tbe  picture  a man 
and  woman,  evidently  professionals,  are  dancing  to 
music,  which  consists  of  a harp  (played  by  two  men), 
two  trumpet-shaped  instruments,  apparently  buffalo 
horns,  and  one  of  which  appears  to  have  stops  or  keys, 
and  a species  of  guitar.  At  one  side  of  tbe  picture  is  a 
person  (of  which  sex  it  is-  impossible  to  say)  who,  it  is 
thought  by  tbe  author  of  tbe  work  which  contains  tbe 
picture,  is  about  to  join  the  players,  but  who  seems  to 
us  to  be  engaged  in  recitation.1  It  is  not  our  province 
to  enter  further  into  tbe  amusements  which  were 
engaged  in  during  these  feasts,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  that  amongst  them  were  gambling  with 
dice,  witnessing  sleight-of-hand  performances,  acrobatic 
exercises,  &c.  That  the  feasts  very  often  terminated  in 


1 Homes  of  Other  Days,  pp.  45-47.  The  various  instrumentalists  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  are  called  by  the  author  hearpere,  the  harper ; 
bymere,  the  trumpeter ; pipere,  the  piper  or  flute-player ; Jilhelere,  the 
fiddler ; and  horn-blawcre , the  horn-blower. 
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deadly  strife  is  certain  from  the  accounts  that  are  still 
extant.  Here  is  the  translation  of  part  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  legend  in  which  the  Evil  Spirit  describes  the 
influence  which  he  exercises  over  the  festive  hoard : — 

“ Some  I by  -wiles  have  drawn 
To  strife  prepared, 

That  they  suddenly 
Old  grudges 
Have  renewed, 

Drunken  with  beer  ; 

I to  them  poured 
Discord  from  the  cup, 

So  that  in  the  social  hall, 

Through  gripe  of  sword, 

The  soul  let  forth 
From  the  body.”  1 

Women  joined  the  men  in  their  feasts ; but  it  is  said 
that,  as  in  recent  times,  they  retired  from  the  table 
before  the  heavy  drinking  began,  and  the  blood  of  the 
company  was  roused.  The  lower  classes,  both  men  and 
women,  frequented  taverns,  of  which  there  were  many 
all  over  the  country,  and  there  they  were  joined  by  the 
more  dissolute  of  the  clergy,  who  were  always  welcome 
guests  at  such  parties.  Inns  were  very  rare,  and  the 
result  was,  that,  as  in  all  primitive  races  or  sparsely 
peopled  countries,  travellers  were  received  in  private 
and  religious  houses,  and  the  practice  of  hospitality  was 
universal. 

But  whilst  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  both  laity  and  clergy  drank  to  excess,  it  is  only  due 
to  the  latter  to  say  that  the  great  preachers  denounced 
drunkenness,  and  visited  it  with  more  or  less  severe 


1 Legend  of  St.  Juliana,  Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  50. 
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punishment.  We  have  referred  to  the  canons  that  were 
framed  against  it,  extracts  from  a few  of  which,  accom- 
panied by  references  to  the  cause  of  their  promulgation, 
may  be  found  interesting,  and  will  save  the  necessity  of 
repetition  at  a later  period,  for  they  were  promulgated 
time  after  time  in  a modified  form  by  the  Councils  of 
the  Church. 

St.  Gildas  the  Wise  (a.d.  570)  decreed,  “ If  any  one 
(that  is,  a monk)  through  drinking  too  freely  gets  thick 
of  speech,  so  that  he  cannot  join  in  the  psalmody,  he  is 
to  be  deprived  of  his  supper.”  1 ISTo  very  severe  penalty 
that ; for  he  would  probably  be  all  the  better  for  the 
abstinence.  The  year  previously  (a.d.  569),  synods  were 
held  by  St.  David,  and  amongst  the  decrees  we  find  the 
following,  which  refers  to  priests  : — “ He  that  forces 
another  to  get  drunk  out  of  hospitality  must  do  pen- 
ance as  if  he  had  got  drunk  himself.  But  he  who  out 
of  hatred  or  wickedness,  in  order  to  disgrace  or  mock  at 
others,  forces  them  to  get  drunk,  if  he  has  not  already 
sufficiently  done  penance,  must  do  penance  as  a mur- 
derer of  souls.” 2 

The  reverend  author  whom  we  are  quoting  explains 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  were  sometimes  vil- 
lages or  towns  with  many  hundred  inmates,  many  of 
whom  were  laymen,  and  to  them  he  is  disposed  to  attri- 
bute the  drunkenness.  Besides,  of  the  monks  he  says, 
that  after  their  days  in  which  long  fasting  was  joined  to 
manual  labour,  “ it  is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  refresh- 
ment hour  came,  the  beer  got  into  the  heads  of  some.” 3 
Other  very  conscientious  writers  do  not,  however,  endorse 
this  view,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  charge  the 

1 Discipline  of  Drink,  p.  135.  2 jbid .,  p.  135. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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monastic  orders  with  great  excesses.  One  of  these  says 
that  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  times  both  nunneries  and 
convents  were  places  in  which  the  worst  vices  were 
practised.  It  was  the  fashion,  he  says,  for  nobles  and 
others  to  purchase  crown  lands  upon  pretence  of  founding 
a monastery ; upon  which  they  made  themselves  abbots, 
collected  a convent  out  of  expelled  monks  (a  proof  that 
in  some  monasteries  at  least  dissolute  monks  were  not 
tolerated)’,  and  led  a life  perfectly  secular,  bringing  their 
wives  into  the  monastery,  and  being  husbands  and 
abbots  at  the  same  time.  Nor  were  the  nunneries,  at 
least  some  of  them,  any  better.  The  nuns  of  Coldingham 
are  said  to  have  spent  their  time  in  feasting,  drinking, 
and  gossiping.  “ They  also  employed  themselves  in 
working  fine  clothes,  dressing  themselves  like  brides,  and 
acquiring  the  favour  of  strange  men.” 1 

Against  such  places  the  Anglo-Saxon  synods  preached 
and  remonstrated.  They  forbade  all  the  practices  re- 
ferred to,  and  advised  the  abbots  and  monks  to  set  a 
good  example  themselves,  to  be  vigilant  against  theft, 
and  to  inculcate  reading  both  in  monks  and  nuns; 
monasteries  were  not  to  be  made  the  receptacles  of 
ludicrous  arts,  of  poets,  harpers,  fiddlers,  and  buffoons, 
such  as  we  have  described  in  connection  with  the  festivals 
of  the  laity.  “ They  were  not  to  be  houses  of  gossiping 
and  drunkenness ; ” and  “ abbots  and  abbesses  were  to 
be  chosen  of  approved  life,  not  stained  with  the  crimes 
of  child-getting,  homicide,  or  theft,  but  leading  regular 
lives  in  their  cloisters.2 

Still  the  use  of  wine  and  beer  was  not  by  any  means 
forbidden  in  religious  houses.  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glas- 

1 Fosbrooke’s  British  Monachism,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

2 Ibid. 
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tonbury  (a.d.  925-988),  limited  the  supply  of  wine  as 
follows : — After  mass  the  officiating  ministers  received 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
wine ; this  was  called  mixtus.  After  collations  (which 
did  not  mean  lunch,  as  now-a-days,  but  reading  of  Lives 
of  the  Fathers)  on  feast  days,  each  monk  received  a cup 
of  wine,  which  was  followed  by  a few  words  of  thanks- 
giving by  the  abbot ; and  both  there  and  in  other  well- 
regulated  monasteries  drinking  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  excessive.1  With  time,  however,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  great  changes  for  the  worse  supervened. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  been  much  heavier 
drinkers  than  the  Saxons,  and  from  the  stories  which 
are  told  of  them  in  the  old  chronicles,  the  soldiers  seem 
to  have  set  no  bounds  upon  their  intemperance.  More 
than  one  anecdote  is  related  of  guards  being  overcome 
by  drink ; 2 and  every  child  knows  the  story  of  King 
Alfred  introducing  himself  in  the  disguise  of  a minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  Guthrum  the  Danish  general,  and 
finding  his  soldiers  steeped  in  drunkenness  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  last  Danish  king,  Hardicanute,  was  a great 
drunkard ; in  fact,  his  death  is  said  to  have  resulted  in 
1042  from  a debauch  at  Lambeth. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Normans  new  phases  of 
social  life  were  introduced  into  England,  and  at  first 
there  may  have  been  a little  less  coarseness  in  the 
drinking  customs  of  the  conquerors  than  in  those  of 
the  vanquished  race.  The  former  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  even  that  qualified  reputation  for  sobriety, 
and  they  are  said  soon  to  have  excelled  the  Saxons  in 

1 Fosbrooke’s  British  Monachism,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

2 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  25. 
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their  feats  of  debauchery.  Our  information  regarding 
their  ways  and  customs  is  derived  from  other  sources 
besides  those  which  we  have  hitherto  examined.  The 
French  illuminated  manuscripts  as  well  as  our  own 
give  us  considerable  insight  into  the  habits  of  the 
time,  and  show  that  similar  customs  obtained  in 
both  countries.  The  chief  sources  of  information  are, 
however,  the  French  and  Anglo-Norman  Fabliaux  or 
tales  in  verse,  written  chiefly  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  We 
learn  a good  deal  from  the  wood  carvings  of  the 
period  still  preserved  in  churches,  and  from  the  “ men  ” 
which  were  used  in  the  favourite  game  of  chess ; the 
chronicles  of  the  monasteries,  too,  are  a fertile  source 
of  instruction.  Our  attention  will  naturally  be  turned 
first  to  the  nobles  and  knights,  and  along  with  them 
we  shall  consider  the  clerics,  many  of  them  priests- 
militant,  and  the  monastic  orders. 

In  the  early  Norman  times  we  have  little  else  than 
accounts  of  knightly  debauchery.  Here  are  two  of 
them,  anything  but  edifying,  but  both  remarkably  char- 
acteristic of  a victorious  and  dominant  race  of  soldiers. 
The  first  is  taken  from  the  Life  of  Hereward.1  “ The 
new  Lord  of  Brunne  (a  Norman  baron)  was  surrounded 
by  his  knights,  who  were  scattered  about  helpless  from 
the  extent  of  their  potations,  and  reclining  on  the  laps 
of  their  women.  In  the  midst  of  them  stood  a jongleur 
or  minstrel,  alternately  singing  and  exciting  their  mirth 
with  coarse  and  brutal  jests.”  It  is,  says  the  writer,  a 
first  rough  sketch  of  a part  of  mediceval  manners  which 
we  shall  find  more  fully  developed  at  a later  period. 
The  same  author  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 

1 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  119. 
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“ we  find  the  amusements  of  the  hall  varied  with  the 
torture  of  captured  enemies.” 

The  other  account  referred  to  is  taken  from  the 
Chronicles  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  relates  to  a time 
(a.d.  1194)  when  the  monastery  was  under  the  rule  of 
a good  and  sober  abbot,  Sampson  by  name.  A tour- 
nament was  held  near  St.  Edmund,  after  which  eighty 
young  men  with  their  followers,  sons  of  noblemen, 
were  invited  to  dine  with  the  abbot ; “ but,”  says  the 
chronicle,  “ after  dinner,  the  abbot  retiring  to  his 
chamber,  they  all  arose  and  began  to  carol  and  sing, 
sending  into  the  town  for  wine,  drinking  and  then 
screeching,  depriving  the  abbot  and  convent  of  their 
sleep,  and  doing  everything  in  scorn  of  the  abbot,  and 
spending  the  day,  until  the  evening,  in  this  manner, 1 
and  refused  to  desist  even  when  the  abbot  commanded 
them.  But  when  the  evening  was  come,  they  broke 
open  the  gates  of  the  town  and  went  forth  bodily. 
The  abbot  indeed  solemnly  excommunicated  them, 
yet  not  without  first  consulting  Hubert,  at  that  time 
Justiciar,2  and  many  of  them  came  promising  amend- 
ment and  seeking  absolution.”  3 

As  an  amusing  contrast  to  this  example  of  knightly 
misconduct  and  ecclesiastical  reproof,  we  propose  to 
describe  a similar  breach  of  the  peace  committed  by 
the  lower  classes,  taken  from  the  same  chronicles,  and 
the  reader  will  see  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  those  days,  as  well 
as  in  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Church  over  the 


1 The  reader  must  remember  that  noon  was  the  dinner-hour. 

2 Justiciar  was  equivalent  to  our  Lord  Chief-Justice. 

3 Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  by  T.  E.  Tomlins 
and  J.  E.  Pvokewode.  Whittaker. 
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two  classes  of  society.  “ On  the  morrow  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  there  took  place  in  the  churchyard  meet- 
ings, wrestlings,  and  matches  between  the  servants  of 
the  abbot  and  the  burgesses  of  the  town,  and  from 
words  it  came  to  blows,  and  from  cuffs  to  wounds  and 
to  shedding  of  blood.  The  rioters  were  obliged  to  do 
penance  by  stripping  themselves  altogether  naked  ex- 
cept their  drawers,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
door  of  the  church;  and  when  the  abbot  saw  more 
than  a hundred  men  lying  down  naked  he  wept.  They 
were  then  sharply  whipped  and  absolved.1 

Of  course  the  propensity  to  over-indulgence  was  not 
universal,  even  in  the  race  of  warriors  who  had  quartered 
themselves  upon  the  forest  lands  of  Britain.  The  Nor- 
mans were  always  more  polished  in  their  manners  than 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  dwellings  were  much  more 
commodious.  This  we  learn  not  only  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  remains  of  those  buildings,  but  also  from 
the  statements  of  the  learned  men  of  the  period. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1 1 30,  says  that  “ the  Saxon  nobility  passed  entire  nights 
and  days  in  drinking,  and  consumed  their  whole  sub- 
stance in  mean  and  despicable  houses ; that  they  had 
their  hair  cropped,  their  beards  shaven,  their  arms  laden 
with  golden  bracelets,  and  their  skin  adorned  with 
punctured  designs ; that  they  were  accustomed  to  eat 
till  they  became  surfeited,  and  to  drink  till  they  were 
sick.  And  these  latter  qualities,”  adds  the  candid  Nor- 
man historian,  “ they  imparted  to  their  conquerors.” 2 

In  well-regulated  Norman  households,  the  dinner, 
which  was  partaken  of  early  in  the  forenoon,  was  not 

1 Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  p.  27. 

2 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  94. 
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accompanied  by  excessive  drinking.  After  it  was  re- 
moved, and  the  ceremony  of  washing  performed,  the 
wine-cup  was  passed  round  once,  and  the  guests  re- 
tired. Sometimes  wine  and  sweetmeats  were  served 
in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  on  grand  occasions  the 
after-dinner  entertainment  comprised  not  only  drinking, 
but  story-telling  and  performances  by  jongleurs,  which, 
we  are  told,  were  often  very  obscene,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ladies.  It  was  customary,  by  the  way,  for 
the  lady  of  the  house,  however  high  her  rank  might  be, 
occasionally  to  fill  the  cups  of  the  guests,  and  on  the 
chessmen  of  the  twelfth  century  the  “ queen  ” usually 
carries  a drinking  horn.  Some  of  these  chessmen  are 
still  preserved. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  performances  of 
the  jongleurs  before  ladies  were  indecent,  for  the  ladies 
themselves  were  by  no  means  refined.  There  has  been 
no  attempt,  that  we  know  of,  to  edit  the  English  “ Jus 
potandi”  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  certain  that 
about  the  thirteenth  century  a genuine  code  of  rules  for 
good  behaviour  was  published  for  the  guidance  of  the 
fair  sex.  They  were  cautioned  to  avoid  certain  offences 
against  morality  which  we  could  not  even  venture  to 
repeat  here ; and  in  regard  to  drinking,  they  were  warned 
not  to  get  drunk,  “ that  being  a practice  from  which 
much  mischief  might  arise/’  “ Each  time  you  drink,” 
wrote  their  mentor,  “ wipe  your  mouth  well,  that  no 
grease  may  go  into  the  wine,  which  is  very  unpleasant 
to  the  person  who  drinks  after  you.”*  Erom  this  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  a partnership  in  cups  in 
ose  t ays  at  least,  that  each  guest  was  not  provided 
with  a drinking  vessel  for  his  sole  use. 

1 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  288. 
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After  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  races  became 
amalgamated,  the  lower  classes  were  no  better  than  their 
superiors.  What  the  latter  did  in  the  hall,  the  former 
accomplished  in  the  tavern,  where  the  women  are  said 
to  have  spent  much  time  idling  and  gossiping.  The 
men,  too,  often  wasted  their  whole  substance  in  such 
haunts,  drinking,  and  gambling  with  dice;  and  cases 
occurred  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  players  gambled 
away  his  last  garment,  and  was  left  in  a state  of  com- 
plete nudity.  The  wealthy  ecclesiastics  lived  in  still 
greater  luxury  than  the  lay  nobles  and  knights,  for 
their  revenues  were  protected  by  their  sacred  calling 
even  in  times  of  great  commotion,  and  they  never  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a raid  upon  their  neighbours’  cattle 
for  a meal.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  or  Gerald  Barry, 
Archdeacon  of  Brecknock  (1175 -1200)  describes  a 
dinner  with  the  Prior  of  Canterbury,  where  there  were 
wines  of  various  kinds,  “piment,  claret,  mead,  and 
others;”  and  at  which,  moreover,  there  was  “licentious 
discourse.” 1 The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  and  after  lauding  their  zealous  preaching,  fasting, 
and  chastity,  he  concludes  by  saying  that,  “ amongst  so 
many  thousands,  you  will  not  find  one  who,  after  all 
his  rigorous  observance  of  fasts  and  prayer,  will  not 
make  up  at  night  for  the  labours  of  the  day,  by  drink- 
ing wine  and  other  liquors  beyond  all  bounds  of  de- 
corum.” 2 The  latter  statement,  indeed,  seems  incredible 
to  the  Catholic  author  who  quotes  it ; but  there  need 
not  be  much  hesitation  in  giving  it  credence,  for  it  is 
completely  confirmed  by  the  other  records  of  the  period. 
These  tell  us  that  the  monks  ate  and  drank  very  in- 
temperately,  and  that  they  selected  the  strongest  wines ; 

1 Fosbroolce,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  2 Discipline  of  Drink,  p.  80. 
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and  one  published  bill  of  fare  contains  twenty-seven 
different  dishes — fish,  flesh,  flowl,  &c. — along  with  a 
variety  of  liquors.1 

Every  reader  has  heard  of  the  cellarer,  who  managed 
the  commissariat,  and  whose  emoluments  and  powers 
were  very  great,  not  only  within  the  convent,  but  even 
outside  its  precincts.  At  St.  Edmundsbury  he  held  a 
court,  and  had  a prison  in  which  he  confined  wrong- 
doers. Yet  these  officials  were  often  guilty  of  great 
excesses.  In  1 197  the  cellarer  at  St.  Edmundsbury  was 
displaced  for  drunkenness,  and  the  following  year  his 
successor,  Jocell,  committed  an  offence  for  which  the 


abbot  forbade  him  to  drink  anything  but  water;  and  he 
still  remaining  contumacious,  his  superior  forbade  him 
both  meat  and  drink  until  he  repented.2  About  the 
same  time  another  official  (not  the  cellarer)  had  been 
sent  to  look  after  some  of  the  estates  of  the  convent, 
when  it  came  to  the  abbot’s  ears  that  he  was  “ deporting 
himself  in  somewhat  too  secular  a manner,”  as  the 
chronicle  mildly  puts  it;  but  as  he  was  serviceable  to 
the  community,  the  abbot  winked  at  his  irregularities. 
Eventually,  however,  they  became  so  gross  that  the  abbot 
could  “ wink”  no  longer,  and  his  effects  were  ordered 
to  be  seized.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  brotherhood 
they  were  found  to  comprise  “ a mighty  deal  of  gold  and 
saver,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  marks.”  3 
Nor  were  the  opportunities  for  over-indulgence  in 
V®ry  rfe>  B3sides  the  sacred  feasts,  Christmas, 
aster,  &c  when  the  monks  were  not  so  closely  restricted 
nd  were  allowed  to  take  a little  more  wine  than  usual  “j  ’ 


m 


1 F osbrooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

» £“p”  J*  to  ,h«  Centoy,  pp.  30,  3, 
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excess  of  joy,”  we  presume,  there  were  other  occasions 
which  were  made  the  excuse  for  “ a drop  extra.”  On 
the  admission  of  an  abbot  it  was  customary  to  allow 
every  man  a gallon  of  wine,  a whole  loaf,  and  three 
handsome  dishes  of  fish.1  As  already  stated,  the  abbots 
themselves  fared  very  sumptuously.  At  one  period  they 
lived  apart  from  the  monks,  but  in  the  ninth  century  the 
Council  of  Aix  (and  others  afterwards)  ordered  them  to 
dine  in  the  common  refectory,  to  put  bounds  upon  their 
indulgence.  After  that,  wine  was  brought  to  them  in 
their  chamber  when  dinner  was  over.  The  prior,  too, 
was  allowed  more  wine  than  the  monks ; he  might  send 
his  cup  to  the  cellarer  to  be  filled  once  or  twice,  and  that 
officer  had  no  power  to  refuse  him.  Much  more  has 
been  written  concerning  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
monks,  but,  as  we  shall  have  to  revert  to  them  at  a 
period  when  the  whole  system  had  become  much  more 
corrupt,  we  must  stop  here,  and  will  close  the  present 
chapter  with  a brief  mention  of  the  kinds  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  which  were  consumed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
ISTorman  times. 

These  were  beer  and  ale  (Welsh  ale  is  mentioned  at 
a very  early  period),  which  varied  very  much  in  price, 
several  gallons  being  at  one  time  obtainable  for  a penny, 
whilst  later  on  they  were  much  dearer.2  Mead  or 
hydromel  was  a fermented  drink  produced  from  honey 

1 Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  p.  44 ; also  Fos- 
brooke,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

2 Beer  and  wine  were  both  made  by  the  monks.  In  the  time  of 
William  Rufus  there  were  four  brewers,  and  live  servants  in  the  vine- 
yard at  Evesham  monastery  (Fosbrooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  102).  A most  amusing 
record  for  posterity,  by  the  by,  of  the  customs  of  our  day  will  be  the 
advertisements  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  English  papers,  of 
the  right  of  certain  monasteries  to  the  sole  manufacture  of  well-known 
liqueurs — Gin  and  Gospel ! 
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and  flavoured  with  herbs  and  spices.  Wines  also  were 
coming  into  use.  They  were  produced  either  from 
grapes  grown  in  England,  those  being  very  poor  in 
quality,  or  were  imported  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Greece;  and  amongst  them  we  find  mention  made  of 
claret,  muscadelle,  malmsey,  &c.  The  wine  called 
“ piment  ” in  a feast  referred  to  in  the  present  chapter 
was  a sour  thin  wine,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
sugar,  honey,  and  spices. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ENGLAND  FROM  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  DOWN  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

» 

In  order  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  reiterated 
accounts  of  the  drinking  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
which  varied  little  in  their  character  during  three  or 
four  centuries  subsequent  to  the  period  of  which  we 
treated  in  our  last  chapter,  we  propose  to  pass  some- 
what rapidly  over  the  ground  until  we  come  to  the 
Reformation,  and  we  will  first  refer  to  the  well-known 
merrymakings,  gatherings  of  the  people  in  various  parts 
of  England,  at  which,  amidst  a lavish  consumption  of 
liquor,  all  the  important  local  business,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  was  transacted.  Those  meetings  were  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  “ ales,”  from  the  drink  which 
was  there  provided,  and  they  were  called  either  after 
the  season  at  which  they  were  held,  as  “ Whitsun-ale,” 
“ Easter-ale,”  or  after  the  object  for  which  they  were 
convened,  as  “ church-ales,”  where  the  money  was 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  Church ; “ bid-ales  ” or 
“ help-ales,”  when  charitable  contributions  were 
required  for  some  one  in  need ; “ bride-ales,”  literally 
wedding  festivals,  where  the  bride  turned  an  honest 
penny  by  selling  ale  at  an  exorbitant  price ; and  nume- 
rous others  of  a like  description.  At  first  those  meet- 
ings were  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  as  is  proved  by  the 
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fact  that  at  one  period  they  were  actually  held  in  the 
churches  themselves  in  certain  places/  and  also  by  the 
agreements  to  which  the  clergy  were  parties  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  Here  is  an  example  of  such 
agreements : — • 

“ Memd.  that  this  is  the  agreement  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of 
the  townes  and  parish  of  Elvaston,  Thurlaston,  and  Ambaston, 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Okebrooke, 
within  the  parish  of  the  said  Elvaston,  on  the  other  parte,  by 
John,  Abbot  of  the  Dale.  . . . That  is  to  say,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  towne  of  Okebrooke  shall  brew  J'owre  ales,  and  every 
ale  of  one  quarter  malt,  and  at  their  own  cost  and  charges, 
betwixt  this  and  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  coming. 
And  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  said  town  of  Okebrooke 
shall  be  at  the  said  ales,  and  every  husband  and  his  wife 
shall  pay  2d.,  and  every  eottyer  id.  ; and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Elvaston,  Thurlaston,  and  Ambaston  shall  come  to  the  said 
ales,  and  that  every  husband  and  his  wife  and  eottyer  shall  pay 
as  is  afore-rehearsed  ; and  that  the  said  inhabitants  of  Elvaston, 
Thurlaston,  and  Ambaston  shall  have  and  retaine  all  the  profits 
and  vantages  coming  of  the  said  ales,  to  the  use  and  behoofe  of 
the  said  Church  of  Elvaston.  And  the  said  inhabitants  of  the 
said  townes  of  Elvaston,  Thurlaston,  and  Ambaston  shall  brew 
viii.  ales  betwixt  this  and  the  said  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  at 
the  which  ales,  and  every  each  one  of  them,  the  said  inhabit- 
ants ol  the  town  of  Okebrooke  shall  come  to  and  pay  every 
husband  and  his  wife  and  every  eottyer  as  it  is  above-rehearsed. 
And  if  hee  bee  away  at  one  ale,  to  pay  at  the  toder  ale  for  both, 
or  else  to  send  his  money.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
of  Okebrooke  shall  carry  all  manner  of  timber  being  in  the  Dale 
Wood  new  felled,  that  the  said  parishioners  of  the  said  towns 
of  Elvaston,  lhurlaston,  and  Ambaston  shall  occupy  to  the  use 
and  profit  of  the  said  church.”  2 

These  “ ales,  and.  other  similar  merrymakings,  to 

1 A Book  about  the  Clergy,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  Hurst 
cl  .Bmckett. 

2 Discipline  of  Drink,  p.  1 13. 
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which  distance  lends  such  enchantment  in  the  eyes  of 
many  Englishmen,  soon  became  a public  nuisance,  and 
they  were  conducted  in  such  an  unruly  manner  as  to 
cause  great  uneasiness  to  the  civil  authorities.  Two  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  were,  that  they  were 
often  held  in  and  about  churches,  as  already  stated,  and 
also  that  Sundays  and  feast-days  were  usually  selected 
for  their  celebration.  Whatever  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  Church  that  encouraged  them ; not 
only  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy,1 * *  but,  for  some  time 
after  the  Reformation,  the  High  Church  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  chief  amongst  them  was 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  were  the  cause 
of  bitter  strife  at  the  period  referred  to.  At  first  they 
were  denounced  by  Puritan  ministers  of  all  religions, 
and  then,  as  the  period  of  the  Reformation  approached, 
efforts  were  made  to  suppress  them.  To  those  efforts 
Queen  Elizabeth  lent  her  sanction,  and  in  the  38th 
year  of  her  reign  the  justices  assembled  at  Bridgewater 
ordered  the  total  suppression  of  “ church-ales,”  “ clerk- 
ales,”  and  “ bid-ales,”  and  the  decree  was  signed  by  the 
Lord  Chief -Justice.  Similar  orders  were  issued  and 
enforced  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  but  in  the  following 
reign,  when  Chief- Justice  Richardson  and  Baron  Den- 
ham published  an  order  to  suppress  Sunday  revels, 
the  former  was  told  in  the  most  insulting  manner  by 
Laud,  the  Primate,  that  the  justices  had  exceeded  their 
duties ; that  wakes  and  ales  were  religious  institutions ; 
and  that  although  some  correction  of  their  abuses 
might  be  required,  the  lay  tribunals  had  nothing  to 

1 It  is  but  right  to  say  that  decrees  were  from  time  to  time  pro- 

mulgated by  the  synods  and  bishops  against  the  practice  of  holding 

“ ales  ” in  churches,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  little  effect. 
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do  with  the  matter,  which  was  one  of  spiritual  juris- 
diction.1 

A violent  controversy  followed  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England ; and  so  long 
as  they  were  allowed  to  last,  the  terrors  of  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  were  employed  by  the 
latter  to  counteract  any  efforts  that  were  made  to  sup- 
press the  scandalous  desecration  of  sacred  days  and 
sacred  places.  But  the  Commonwealth,  which  purged 
the  country  of  many  abuses,  at  least  corrected  that  one. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  forbidding  the  hold- 
ing of  ‘ ales  and  merrymakings  within  the  precincts 
of  places  Of  worship  or  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  from  that 
time  they  gradually  lost  their  importance.  Although 
the  divorce  between  religion  and  beer  was  not  then 


completely  effected,  the  open  recognition  and  support 

of  the  Church  has  not  since  been  extended  to  the 
liquor  traffic. 

In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries 
living  became  more  luxurious  amongst  the  higher 
classes,  especially  the  clergy,  and  intemperance  grosser 
amongst  the  lower  orders  and  those  who  haunted 
taverns.  In  the  year  1466,  when  George  Hevile  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York,  amongst  the  drink  supplied 
at  the  feast  of  his  installation  there  were  300  tuns  of 
ale  and  100  tuns  of  wine;  and  in  1504,  when  William 
Warham  was  enthroned  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there 
was  a fish  banquet  at  which  were  provided  6 tuns  of 
red  wine,  4 of  claret  wine,  1 of  choice  white  wine  1 of 
■rtite  wine  for  the  kitchen,  i butt  of  Malmsey,  /pipe 

Z 1 °Ty'  2 tkrCeS  0t  Ehraish  4 tuns  of 

.ondon  ale,  6 of  Kentish  ale,  and  20  of  English  beer.2 

1 Jcaffreson’s  Book  about  the  Clergy,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  368. 
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Amongst  the  upper  classes  generally  there  seems  to 
have  been  greater  variety  than  in  Norman  and  Saxon 
times  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  little  more 
refinement,  and  certainly  not  any  more  sobriety.  We 
learn  from  the  French  “Eomances”  and  “Moralities,” 
that  both  in  France  and  England  drunkenness  was  very 
prevalent,  and  its  evil  consequences  are  there  often 
described  in  allegory.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a 
French  code  of  morals  was  published,  in  which  people 
wrere  told  not  to  get  intoxicated  during  dinner. 
One  poem  of  the  period,  called  the  “ Doctrinal  des 
Filles,”  warned  young  ladies  against  talking  scandal 
and  believing  in  dreams,  against  drinking  too  much 
wine,  and  being  too  talkative  at  table ; and  they  were 
also  cautioned  by  the  writer,  a good  Catholic,  against 
being  alone  with  a priest  except  at  confession. 

Dancing  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  great  excess, 
and  to  have  been  accompanied  by  immodest  gestures. 
Young  ladies  were  advised,  therefore,  to  be  modest  in 
their  bearing,  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  for  what 
they  were  not : — 

“Fille,  quant  serez  en  karollel 
Dansez  gentiment  par  mesure, 

Car  quant  fille  se  (lesmesure, 

Tel  la  voit  qui  la  tient  pour  folle.” 1 

The  women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  were  of 
low  morals,  and  spent  much  of  their  time  in  taverns. 
This  practice  grew,  until  there  were  parties  of  them 
assembled  there  who  took  with  them  the  solid  food  for 
a meal. 

“Ecli  of  them  brought  forth  ther  clyscli, 

Sum  brought  flesh  and  sum  fvsh.”  2 


1 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  427. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  445- 
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And  this  custom  of  each  woman  contributing  her  share 
to  the  feast  was  the  origin  of  our  modern  picnic. 

Taverns  had  become  very  numerous,  not  only  in 
towns  and  villages,  but  also  by  the  roadside.  They 
were  known  by  a garland  or  bush  hanging  out— hence 
the  saying,  “ Good  wine  needs  no  bush ; ” and  the  publi- 
cans do  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a high  reputation. 
The  writer  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted  tells  us  that 
the  taverns  were  the  haunts  of  gamblers,  and  that  the 
“taverner”  took  articles  of  dress  in  pledge  for  drink.”1 
(So  there  has  been  a division  of  labour,  it  seems,  in  our 
day  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry !)  There,  too,  indecent  songs  were  sung,  and 
those  who  frequented  them  were  made  drunk  by  dis- 
solute women  and  plundered. 

A manuscript  of  about  the  year  1460  warns  the 
reader  to — 


“ Use  no  tavernys  where  be  jestis  and  fablis, 

Syngyng  of  lewde  ballettes,  rondelettes,  or  virolais.”2 


Tiie  female  publicans  or  “ alewives  ” were  no  better 
than  the  men,  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  still  a carv- 
ing in  a seat  in  Ludlow  Clmrch  which  represents  Satan 
carrying  off  the  alewife,  with  her  gay  head-dress  and 
alse  measure;  and  in  the  same  church  there  is  another 
carving  of  a medieval  tapster  drawing  ale. 

This  account  of  the  taverns  is  quite  borne  out  by  the 
religious  records  of  the  period.  Priests  are  warned, 
ime  after  time,  not  to  frequent  such  places,  which  are 
spoken  of  as  being  unfit  for  respectable  people  to  visit. 

n yet  it  'would  appear  that  they  were  sometimes  kept 
by  priests  themselves;  for  in  1255,  Walter,  Bishop  of 

1 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p 346.  2 ibid.,  p.  397. 
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Durham,  forbids  “ those  in  holy  orders  that  they  be  not 
drunkards  nor  keep  taverns,  lest  they  die  an  eternal 
death.” 1 And,  finally,  if  Shakspeare  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a trustworthy  authority  concerning  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  the  frequenters  of 
taverns  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  classes  ; 
and  those  institutions  in  the  Middle  Ages  (for  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  as  they  exist  to-day) 
must  have  reached  their  full  growth  and  perfection 
when  Prince  Hal  resented  the  rudeness  of  the  “ sweet 
knight  ” Falstaff  in  the  presence  of  that  “ honest, 
virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman,”  Doll  Tear-Sheet,  at  the 
Boar’s  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap  ! 2 

And  now  we  must  direct  our  attention  once  more  to 
the  religious  houses,  which,  after  all,  occupied  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  the  exception  of  the  universities,  they  were  almost 
the  only  centres  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  which 
they  kept  alive  during  the  dark  ages,  whilst  the  country 
was  either  distracted  by  civil  war  or  depopulated  to 
raise  armies  for  foreign  conquest.  They  were  refuges, 
too,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  lords,  many  of 
whom  they  awed  and  controlled  by  the  threat  of  the 
Church’s  displeasure ; and  whilst  the  clang  of  arms  re- 
sounded through  the  land,  and  robbery  and  violence 
were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  secular  world,  in  their 
cloisters  the  hymn  of  praise  ascended  on  high,  and 
round  about  their  sacred  precincts  the  arts  and  iu- 

1 Discipline  of  Drink,  p.  175  ; see  also  p.  176  and  elsewhere.  Also, 
British  Monacliism,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  For  some  time  after  the  Reformation 
some  of  the  poorer  English  clergy  kept  taverns.  ‘ Miscellany  Accounts  of 
the  Diocese  of  Carlisle’  (1703-7)  ty  William  Nicholson,  late  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  ed.  by  R.  S.  Ferguson.  (“  Contemporary,”  May  1878.) 

2 King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  4* 
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dustry  continued  to  flourish.  But  all  human  institu- 
tions are  liable  to  debasement,  and  even  those  devoted 
to  the  noblest  ends  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
authority  did  not  escape  the  general  corruption. 

As  in  the  present  day  in  mountainous  and  thinly 
peopled  countries,  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  monas- 
teries were  the  chief  inns  for  travellers.  But  they  were 
hospices  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  no  charge  being 
made  to  wayfarers  during  their  sojourn,  which  was, 
however,  limited  to  a certain  number  of  days.  Each 
convent  had  attached  to  it  a guest-house,  which  was 


under  the  superintendence  of  a guest-master,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  wayfarers  with  food  and  to 
economise  the  expenses.  So  we  find,  for  example,  that 
“Abbot  Sampson  found  the  cellar  in  debt  .£50”  (a  very 
large  sum  at  that  time,  a.d.  1197)?  “and  he  said  the 
debt  was  incurred  through  excess  in  feasting  in  the 
prioi  s inn  by  the  assent  of  the  prior  and  cellarer,  and 
superfluous  expenses  in  the  guest-house  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  hospitaller  [guest-master] ; and  he  took  the 
cellary  and  charge  of  the  guests  into  his  own  hands, 
appointing  two  monks  to  act  for  him.” 1 Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  at  a very  early  period  already  the  guest- 
houses and  other  places  attached  to  the  convents  were 
made  the  resorts  of  drinking ; this  soon  extended  to  the 
refectory  or  dining-hall,  and  at  length  to  every  part  of 
the  convent  and  its  surroundings. 

Guests  were  hospitably  received,  especially  if  they 
were  persons,  of  distinction ; and  when  there  was  a 
endency  to  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  monks 
Z*  were  tempted  to  indulge  in  excesses  in  which  the 
er  joine  , and  drinking  is  said  in  some  cases  to  have 


1 Monastic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  p.  25. 
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been  kept  up  until  midnight.  The  refectory  itself  was 
adorned  with  a great  variety  of  drinking  vessels,  amongst 
which  the  most  prominent  was  the  “ grace-cup,”  out  of 
which  the  monks  drank  all  round,  “ and  another  larger 
one,  with  smaller  within,  where  stood  the  mazers,  of 
which  each  monk  had  his  peculiar  one.”1 

The  monks  were  proverbially  bon  vivants  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  and  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  One  of  the  latter  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arundel  collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  depicts  a monk  cramming  him- 
self with  pasties  supplied  to  him  by  a naked  imp,  and 
another  of  about  the  same  date  represents  a cellarer 
drawing  wine  or  ale  into  a large  jug  with  one  hand,  and 
carrying  a cup  to  his  mouth  with  the  other.2  Several  of 
the  illuminations  and  carvings  of  the  period  prove  also 
that  drunkenness  was  not  the  only  vice  practised  by 
the  monks ; and  in  one  of  them  a monk  and  a lady  are 
seen  together  suffering  the  penalty  of  their  sins  in  the 
stocks,  whilst  the  public  is  represented  by  a small  boy 
jeering  at  them  and  enjoying  their  shame. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  higher  officers  of 
the  convents  took  better  care  of  the  morals  of  their  infe- 
riors than  they  did  of  their  own.  We  have  already  given 
instances  of  lavish  extravagance  in  the  abbots,  and 
amongst  many  similar  cases,  “ Thomas  Pennant,  Abbot  of 
Basingstoke,  is  said  to  have  given  twice  the  treasure  of 
a king  in  wine.” 3 But  the  best  pictures  of  monastic  life 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  satires  written  by 
the  monks  and  clerics  themselves,  in  which  is  shown 


1 British  Monacliism,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

3 Homes  of  Other  Days,  p.  181 ; MS.  Sloane  Museum,  No.  2435. 

3 British  Monacliism,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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the  difference  of  treatment  experienced  by  the  various 
degrees  in  a convent.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
one  of  these  satires  : — 


<;  The  abbot  and  prior  of  Gloucester  and  suite, 

Were  lately  invited  to  share  a good  treat ; 

The  first  seat  took  the  abbot,  the  prior  hard  by  ; 

Witli  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  below  was  poor  I. 

For  wine  ior  the  abbot  and  prior  they  call ; 

To  us  poor  devils  nothing,  but  to  the  rich  all. 

The  blustering  abbot  drinks  health  to  the  prior  ; 

Give  wine  to  my  lordship,  who  am  of  rank  higher  ; 

If  people  below  us  but  wisely  behave, 

They  are  sure  from  so  doing  advantage  to  have  ; 

TV  e 11  have  all,  and  leave  nought  for  our  brothers  to  take 
Tor  which  shocking  complaints  in  the  chapter  they’ll  make. 

“ s the  prior,  ‘ My  lord,  let’s  be  jogging  away, 

And  to  keep  up  appearances,  now  go  and  pray.’ 

‘You  re  a man  of  good  habits,  and  give  good  advice.’ 
llie  abbot  replies  they  returned  in  a trice, 

And  then  without  flinching  stuck  to  it  amain, 

Till  out  ol  their  eyes  ran  the  liquor  again.” 1 ’ 


Another  brief  extract  from  a satirical  song  composed 

by  a monk  at  a somewhat  later  date  illustrates  the 
situation  admirably : — 


“ One  law  for  our  rulers,  another  for  us 
To  us  wretches  the  smell  eVn  of  wine  is  unknown  ; 

Ihe  .vinegars  ours-the  wine  all  their  own. 

Jf.:1  r?g  [ro‘n  tlle  clois'er  must  we  dare  to  roam 
i.le  the  lords  of  a dwelling  withdraw  to  their  home 
o a smoking  good  fire,  then  set  themselves  down  ’ 
And  tvxth  nectar  of  heaven  their  lest  moments  crlwn.” 

undeieSyyVm  wtTff"1  °f  IeliSi<ms  hoUses 

evenues  to  the  crown,  revettled  a state  of  affairs  which 

Lntish  Monacliism,  vol.  i.  p.  I2I> 
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some  Catholics  of  to-day  are  reluctant  to  credit.  But, 
as  one  of  our  most  accurate  and  unprejudiced  historians 
has  said,  the  reports  of  those  visitors  were  so  minute 
and  specific,  that  it  is  rather  a preposterous  degree  of 
incredulity  to  reject  their  testimony  when  it  hears  hard 
upon  the  regulars;  and  the  commendation  bestowed 
upon  some  religious  houses  as  pure  and  unexception- 
able affords  a presumption  that  the  censure  upon  others 
was  not  an  indiscriminate  prejudging  of  their  merits.1 

The  abbots  were  found  to  keep  mistresses,  to  be  the 
fathers  of  grown-up  sons,  who  lived  with  them  openly  ; 
and  the  inferior  officers  were  shown  to  be  dishonest 
men,  who  obtained  their  posts  by  flattery  or  purchase, 
and  whose  vices,  when  once  they  were  in  office,  were  of 
the  worst  kind.  They  oppressed  people  with  violence 
and  unfair  exactions,  frequented  taverns  and  other 
indecorous  places,  had  the  company  of  women  in  private 
places  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them.2 

The  monks  themselves  were  accused  of  the  gravest 
breaches  of  the  law  — treason,  perjury,  gambling,, 
drunkenness,  “ swearing  by  the  body  of  Christ,”  mur- 
derous assaults  upon  each  other  when  they  were  gam- 
bling or  in  their  cups,  and  even  deliberate  murder  for 
gain.  “ A certain  knight,”  we  are  told,  “ had  left  a hun- 
dred marks  by  will  to  a certain  house,  and  lay  there  sick  ; 
upon  getting  well,  the  monks,  that  they  might  not  lose 
the  money,  plotted  his  death  by  poison  or  suffocation.” 3 
blor  were  the  nuns  much  better.  Amongst  the 
injunctions  to  the  convent  of  Appleton,  a.d.  1489,  is 
one : “ Item,  that  none  of  your  sisters  use  the  alehouse, 

1 Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  Murray. 

2 British  Monachism,  vol.  i.  pp.  138-140. 

3 Ibid.,  vol  ii.  p.  19. 
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nor  the  waterside,  where  course  of  strangers  dayly 
resorte.”  And  in  another  case  the  question  was  asked  : 
“ Item,  whether  any  of  the  sisters  be  comenly  drunke.” 
They  were  accused  of  avarice,  brawling,  voluptuousness, 
and  sloth ; and  one  of  them,  the  Prioress  of  Eumsey, 
was  a notorious  drunkard.1  What  the  monks  and  nuns 
did  in  and  about  the  convents,  the  wandering  friars  per- 
formed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
They  were  vowed  to  poverty,  and  many  of  them  were 
bright  examples  of  virtue  and  holiness,  going  about 
preaching  and  ministering  to  the  poor, healing  dissensions, 
and,  as  well  as  they  were  able,  protecting  the  oppressed. 
But  others  accumulated  property  by  the  most  detest- 
able means — some  even  by  procuring  pardon  for  mur- 
derers ; they  were  great  liars,  fraudulent,  luxurious,  and 
debauched.  “ They  knew  all  the  taverns,  hostelers,  and 
tapsters  in  every  town,  but  shunned  the  beggars.” 
Their  time  was  often  spent  in  intrigues  with  women, 
interference  with  families,  and  idle  and  useless  gossip.2 

But  worst  of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  “ clerics  ” or 
hired  lay  writers,  who  hung  about  the  convents,  and  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  copying  or  multiplying  manuscripts. 
They  are  described  as  very  low,  profligate,  disorderly 
people.  The  kind  of  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
is  shown  by  the  following  lines  from  1 medieval 


“But  if  thou  begin  for  drink  to  call  or  crave, 

Thou  for  thy  calling  such  good  reward  shalt  have 
that  none  shall  call  thee  malapert  or  dronke 
<-)r  an  abbey  lowne  or  limner  of  a monlce.’’3  ’ 


With  this  extract  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  drinking 

2 TV,;  t 1 British  Monachism.  vol.  ii.  pp.  32  33. 

Ibii,  ri,.  4=-,7.  Mbt,  p.  I77. 
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practices  of  “ Merrie  England  in  the  olden  time.”  So 
far  we  have  witnessed  the  state  of  affairs  whilst  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  held  sway  over  the  land,  and 
in  our  next  chapter  we  shall  see  whether  there  was  any 
improvement  under  Protestant  rule,  and  bring  our 
inquiry  down  to  the  present  day. 
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ENGLAND  PROM  THE  REFORMATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  English  in  Protestant  times,  it  will  only 
be  fair  and  impartial  to  state  the  plea  which  has  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  mediaeval  taverns  ; and  we  have 
the  less  hesitation  in  so  doing,  inasmuch  as  the  justifi- 
cation for  their  existence  on  the  grounds  advanced  no 
longer  holds  good  in  the  present  day.  The  village 
ta\  ern,  it  is  said,  was  not  what  it  is  to-day — a resort 
for  the  idle  and  dissolute;  it  was  the  “public-house,” 
where  men  of  all  ranks  met  together  and  enjoyed  each 
other’s  society— where,  indeed,  distinctions  between 
the  hall,  castle,  and  the  cottage  were  for  the  time 
obliterated.  By  some  writers  it  is  thought  that  the 
clergy  themselves  did  not  absolutely  discountenance 
taverns  for  the  laity,  especially  after  the  “ ales  ” and 
similar  meetings  had  been  removed  to  the  places 
called  church-houses  ” from  within  the  precincts  of 
toe  churches  themselves.  " When,  therefore,  the  bishops 
ordered  the  clergy  to  expend  less  time  in  alehouses  ’’ 

ML?”  aut1ho,r\“it  is  not  t»  be  inferred  that  the 
' ■ p regarded  these  places  as  necessarily  vicious  and 

'iuncth,°UtS;'theifalr  inferenoe  fl'om  the  episcopal  in- 
junctron  being  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Church  wished  to 
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impress  upon  the  subordinate  priests  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  clerical  office  required  them  to  exercise 
forbearance  with  respect  to  social  enjoyments.”  1 That 
this  statement  is  in  the  main  accurate  was  shown  in  our 
last  chapter,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  a reference  to  the 
canons  and  injunctions  of  the  Church.  For  example: 

“ Canon  30. — A priest  should  not  drink  in  taverns  like 
laymen.”  2 Again,  “ But  we  do  not  comprise  in  this 
prohibition  strangers  who  are  travelling,  and  those  who 
come  together  in  fairs  or  markets,  although  they  meet 
in  taverns.”  3 And,  “ They  (priests)  are  forbidden  to 
enter  taverns  for  drinking,  unless  they  are  on  a journey, 
or  to  take  part  in  drinking  assemblies,”  &c.4 

As  to  the  statement  that  various  ranks  of  society  met 
in  the  tavern  for  social  converse,  those  who  hold  that 
to  be  the  case  might  have  added  that  the  extension  of 
national  liberty  was  in  part  due  to  the  opportunities 
which  were  afforded  for  discussion  in  such  places  of 
resort.  Nay,  although  we  have  said  that  their  con- 
tinued existence  can  no  longer  be  justified  on  the  old 
grounds  in  our  time,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  even  now  exceptional  instances 
where  the  “public-house”  is  the  only  place  which 
affords  sufficient  accommodation  for  meetings  of  any 
considerable  magnitude.  That  was,  no  doubt,  much 
more  generally  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  were  no  assembly-rooms,  no  public  halls,  no 
schoolhouses,  nor  any  other  buildings  of  a like  char- 
acter. 

1 Jeaffreson’s  Book  about  the  Clergy,  vol.  i.  p.  91- 

2 Canons  of  CElfric,  A.D.  970  ; Discipline  of  Drink,  p.  150. 

3 Decree  of  Giles  of  Bridport,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  A.D.  1256,  against 
“ Scot-ales,”  loc.  cit.,  p.  176. 

4 Synod  of  Ivilkeuny,  a.d.  1614,  loc.  cit.,  p.  180. 
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It  is  a matter  of  history  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  the  court  of  England  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  in  Europe,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  held  in  had  repute  even  amongst  the  Germans, 
drunken  as  they  confess  themselves  to  have  been.  A 
quaint  story  is  told,  upon  what  appears  to  he  good 
authority,  how  Henry  himself  managed  to  make  an 
envoy  of  the  German  court,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
orders  of  temperance,  violate  his  pledge,  and  how  he 
then  assured  him  that  if  his  master  would  only  visit 
England,  he  would  not  lack  boon-companions.1  Nor 
was  the  intoxication  confined  to  men  only.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  time  of  James  I.  the  revels  instituted  by 
the  Queen  were  frequently  disgraced  by  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  court  ladies ; and  one  of  the  guests  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  honour 
of  the  visit  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark  wrote  a 
letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 


“ Those  whom  I never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor  now 
follow  the  fashion  and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies 
abandon  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication. 
After  dinner,  the  representation  of  Solomon  his  temple  and  the 
coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or,  as  I may  better  say 

was  meant  to  have  been  made The  lady  who  did  play  the 

queen  s part  did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  majesties 
but  forgetting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her 
caskets  m his  Danish  Majesty’s  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I 
rather  think  it  was  on  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and  con- 

nf!°M  • C!°tht  and  napkins  were  at  hand  to  make  all  clean. 
01.  , aje\y,  th®a  g°t  up,  and  would  dance  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and 
vs  as  carried  to  his  inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a bed  of  state 
wlmh  »»  not  a little  defiled  with  the  presents  of  the  queen 


1 Nationalneiguiig  zum  Trunke,  p.  97, 
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The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the 
presenters  went  backward  or  fell  down,  wine  did  so  occupy  their 
upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear  in  rich  dress  Hope,  Faith,  and 
Charity.  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  wine  did  render  her 
endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew.  Faith  was  then  alone. 
For  I am  certain  she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works,  and  left  the 
court  in  a staggering  condition.  Charity  came  to  the  King’s  feet, 
and  seemed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  com- 
mitted ; in  some  sort  she  made  obeysance  and  brought  gifts. . . . 
She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were ” 

But  we  must  conclude  in  more  refined  phraseology 
than  that  used  by  the  writer  . . . who  were  in  the  hall 
engaged  in  operations  inconsistent  with  the  healthy 
and  sober  condition  in  which  ladies  should  be  at  a 
royal  entertainment.1 

We  will,  however,  not  dwell  upon  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  prior  to  the  Common- 
wealth. What  change  there  was  in  their  condition  was 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Puritans,  who,  both  before  and 
during  the  civil  war,  presented  a marked  contrast  to 
the  Cavaliers  or  Royalists.  The  character  and  conduct 
of  the  two  parties  may  be  studied  in  the  writings  of 
historians  of  the  time,  as  well  as  in  those  of  modern 
authors,  and  notably  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay  and 
Walter  Scott.2  The  Puritans  were  grave  in  their  de- 
meanour, sober  in  tlieir  habits,  modest  and  plain  in 
their  speech  and  attire.  By  these  characteristics  they 
desired  to  be  known.  The  Cavaliers  swore,  drank, 
affected  an  air  of  gallantry  towards  the  female  sex,  with 
whom  their  relations  were  of  the  loosest,  and  in  every- 

1 Nugse  Antiquoe,  i.  348-350  5 >n  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  vol.  ix. 

p.  109  n.,  2d  ed.,  1825.  . . 

2 Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  chap.  1. , Longmans  1 73  ; 
Scott’s  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ; Brooke’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Blackwood,  &c. 
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thing  they  sought  to  avoid  what  they  called  the  prudery 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Eoundheads.  When  the  latter 
obtained  the  ascendancy,  they  set  about  executing  the 
most  drastic  reforms  throughout  the  land.  Maypoles 
were  cut  down  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  amusements  of  the  period,  such,  as  theatrical  per- 
formances, entertainments  on  the  village  green  and  at 
fairs,  bowls,  horseracing,  and  bearbaiting,  were  either 
absolutely  forbidden  or  strongly  denounced  and  dis- 
countenanced. But  what  gave  greater  dissatisfaction 
than  any  other  of  their  proceedings  was  the  suppression 
of  Christmas  festivities  ; and  when,  in  1644,  the  Long 
Parliament  gave  orders  that  the  25  th  December  should 
be  observed  as  a day  of  prayer  and  fasting,  that  act 
was  considered  such  an  infringement  of  the  public 
liberties,  that  it  was  almost  universally  resisted,  and  in 
many  places  collisions  took  place  between  the  populace 
and  the  local  authorities. 

These  extreme  measures  of  repression  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans  led  to  the  result  which  might  be  antici- 
pated. They  gave  courage  to  those  who  were  anxious 
for  the  return  of  royalty,  and  reconciled  many  to  its 
reinstatement  who  would  otherwise  have  struggled  for 
the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions ; and  when 
Charles  II.  was  once  more  safely  enthroned,  there  fol- 
lowed a reaction  in  morals  which,  has  left  to  that  period 
the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  the  most  corrupt  and 
dissolute  m the  whole  history  of  our  country.  De- 
bauchery and  drunkenness  prevailed  in  almost  every 
rank  of  society,  but  chiefly  amongst  the  higher  and 
middle  classes.  The  King  set  the  example,  and  history 
abounds  with  tales  ot  the  debauchery  of  the  court 
We  are  told  that  when  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  came 
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over  to  visit  his  intended,  “ one  night  at  a supper  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  King  made  him  (the 
Prince)  drink  very  hard.  The  heavy  Dutchman  was 
naturally  averse  to  it,  hut  being  once  entered,  was  the 
most  frolicsome  of  the  company;  and  now  the  mind 
took  him  to  break  the  windows  of  the  chambers  of  the 
maids  of  honour,  and  he  had  got  into  their  apartments 
had  they  not  been  timely  rescued.  His  mistress” 
(the  princess,  afterwards  Queen  Mary),  “ I suppose,” 
adds  the  narrator,  “ did  not  like  him  the  worse  for  such 
a notable  indication  of  his  vigour.”  1 Another  well- 
known  story  is  related  of  the  same  monarch.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Ptobert  Yiner,  and  the  guests  as  well  as  his  lordship 
had  imbibed  more  than  was  consistent  with  propriety 
in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  the  latter  intimated 
to  his  suite  his  intention  to  withdraw ; and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  the  banqueting  hall, 
when  he  was  hastily  pursued  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
caught  hold  of  his  robe,  exclaiming,  “ Sir,  you  shall  stay 
and  take  t’other  bottle.”  The  airy  monarch  looked 
kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a smile  and 
graceful  air  repeated  this  line  of  the  old  song,  “ He  that 
is  drunk  is  as  great  as  a king,”  and  with  this  compli- 
ment to  his  host,  he  immediately  returned  and  “ took 
t’other  bottle.” 

These  Lord  Mayors’  banquets  are  deserving  of  a 
passing  notice.  One  of  them,  given  in  1663,  is  de- 
scribed by  Pepys.  It  was  served  at  one  o’clock,  and  a 
bill  of  fare  was  placed  with  every  salt  cellar,  whilst  at 
the  end  of  each  table  was  a list  of  “ persons  proper  ” 

1 John  Evelyn,  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  a.d. 
1620-56,  quoted  in  Doran’s  “Table  Traits,”  p.  458.  Bentley. 
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there  to  be  seated.  Pepys  was  placed  at  the  merchant- 
strangers’  table,  “ where  ten  good  dishes  to  a mess,  with 
plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts.”  Napkins  and  knives  were, 
however,  only  supplied  at  the  Mayor’s  table  to  him  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Pepys  complains 
bitterly  that  he  and  those  who  were  seated  with  him 
had  no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers,  and  had  to 
drink  out  of  earthen  pitchers.  He,  however,  took  his 
spoon  and  fork  away  with  him,  as  was  customary  in 
those  days  with  guests  invited  to  entertainments.  The 
dinner,  he  says,  was  provided  by  the  Mayor  and  two 
sheriffs  for  the  time  being,  and  the  whole  cost  was  from 
£700  to  £800.  We  are  not  told  what  wines  were 
drunk,  but  a list  of  those  which  were  served  at  a 
similar  banquet  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  1782,1  may  be 
of  interest.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  drinks  consumed  at  such  enter- 
tainments : — 


Port,  . 

. 438 

bottles. 

Lisbon, 

. 220 

)) 

Madeira, 

. 90 

JJ 

Claret, 

. 168 

j j 

Champagne, 

• H3 

jj 

Burgundy,  . 

. 1 16 

jj 

Malmsey  or  sack, 

4 

) J 

Brandy, 

4 

jj 

Hock, 

. 66 

Grand  total,  . . , 1249  bottles. 

Prom  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  not  been  any 
very  material  change  in  the  descriptions  of  the  wines 
which  are  drunk  at  Lord  Mayors’  feasts,  except  that  the 

1 Kindly  given  to  the  author  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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heavier  wines  have  been  to  some  extent  displaced  by 
those  of  a lighter  description.  Thus,  at  various  banquets 
which  were  given  between  1 860  and  1 876,  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  were  consumed  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day : 
— Various  kinds  of  port,  sherry,  madeira,  hock,  claret, 
champagne,  and  moselle.  I11  other  respects  great  changes 
have,  however,  taken  place  at  these  feasts.  Earthen- 
ware drinking  vessels  are  no  longer  in  vogue,  “trenchers” 
are  changed,  napkins  and  knives  are  not  wanting,  and 
guests  do  not  (with  the  knowledge  of  their  host)  walk 
off  with  their  spoons  and  forks ! 

But  to  resume.  Hard-drinking  was  not  confined  to 
kings  and  Lord  Mayors,  and  one  of  the  practices 
amongst  all  classes  of  society  which  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  excess,  and  of  which  we  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely rid,  was  the  drinking  of  healths.  A French 
writer  who  visited  England  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who  described  the  ludicrous 
grimaces  which  accompanied  the  ceremony,  says  that 
“whilst  in  France  the  custom  had  disappeared  from 
polite  society,  any  one  in  England  who  drank  at  table 
without  doing  so  to  the  health  of  some  person  present 
would  be  considered  as  drinking  on  the  sly,  and  that  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  incivility.” 1 

How  rapidly  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drink 
increased  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  poets  and  moral- 
ists of  the  time,  as  well  as  from  the  graphic  pictures  of 
life  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  pencil  of 
Hogarth ; but  before  reverting  to  the  oft-told  tale,  we 
have  to  speak  of  a satisfactory  phase  in  the  drinking 

1 From  Memoires  de  l’Angleterre,  A.n.  1698,  in  Homes  of  Other  Days, 
P-  473- 
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customs  of  the  country,  which  commenced  at  the  epoch 
under  consideration,  and  which  is  happily  still  in  steady 
progress.  "We  mean  the  introduction  into  England  of 
those  non-alcoholic  beverages  which  we  find  to  have 
exercised  so  potent  and  beneficial  an  influence  upon 
the  morals  of  German  society.  Tea  was  first  imported 
into  England  from  the  Netherlands  in  1666  by  Lords 
Arundel  and  Ossory,  but  it  was  then  only  used  medi- 
cinally, its  price  (about  60s.  per  lb.)  being  for  a long  time  a 
virtual  prohibition  against  its  use  as  a beverage.  Coffee 
was,  however,  a much  more  popular  article  of  consump- 
tion. The  first  coffee-house  is  said  to  have  been  opened 
in  Paris  in  1643  J and  either  in  1652  or  1657  (writers 
differ  as  to  the  date)  the  first  was  established  in  London. 
Coffee  was  soon  served  in  taverns  along  with  wine,  beer, 
and  tobacco,  and  although  it  met  with  opposition  from 
the  satirical  writers  of  the  day,  it  was  drunk  by  men  of 
every  class,  from  the  labourers  and  apprentices  to  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  interfered  con- 
siderably with  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
There  were  ere  long  coffee-houses  for  all  ranks  of 
society,  such  as  the  “ Grecian  ” in  Threadneedle  Street, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  opened,  where  noblemen  and 
the  committee  of  the  Ptoyal  Society  met,  and  many 
others  of  more  modest  pretensions,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  the  labouring  classes. 

The  character  of  the  clubs,  too,  was  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  and  chocolate.  Those 
institutions  had  existed  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
first  having  been  the  “Mermaid”  in  Friday  Street, 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh;  and  the  other  leading 
men  connected  with  it  were  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Irancis  Leaumont,  and  John  Fletcher.  Ben  Jonson 
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founded  a club  which  met  at  the  “ Devil  ” Tavern  between 
Temple  Bar  and  the  Temple  Gates,  for  which  he  wrote 
a code  of  rules  in  Latin  verse  called  “ Leges  Conviviales.”1 
The  clubs  found  no  favour  with  the  Puritans,  who 
endeavoured  to  abolish  them;  whilst  in  Charles  II. ’s 
time  the  coffee-houses  were  so  inconvenient  to  royalty, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  them.  The  latter 
incident  occurred  in  1675,  when  on  the  29th  December 
a royal  proclamation  ordered  them  to  be  closed,  “ because 
in  such  houses,  and  by  the  meeting  of  disaffected  persons 
in  them,  divers  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous  reports 
were  devised  and  spread  abroad,  to  the  defamation  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  the  realm.”  The  dissatisfaction  caused  by  this  pro- 
ceeding was,  however,  so  great  that  the  proclamation  was 
soon  withdrawn. 

With  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  some  of  the  greatest 
English  names  are  associated.  At  Will’s  Coffee-house, 
in  Bow  Street,  Dryden  reigned  supreme ; at  Button’s,  in 
Great  Piussell  Street,  Addison  was  the  presiding  genius. 
Addison,  by  the  way,  moralist  as  he  was,  was  addicted  to 
something  much  stronger  than  coffee;  he  entered  largely 
into,  if  he  did  not  lead,  the  dissipation  of  his  day.  Samuel 
Johnson,  as  is  well  known,  was  quite  an  enthusiast  in 
the  matter  of  clubs  and  taverns.  His  principal  haunt 
was  the  “ Turk’s  Head  ” in  Gerard  Street,  where  the 
Literary  Club  met,  including,  amongst  others,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Garrick  (who  also  frequented  the  Bedford  in 
Covent  Garden,  along  with  Foote,  Quin,  and  others), 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  Johnson  also 
went  to  the  Essex  Club  in  Essex  Street,  and  the  King’s 
Head  beefsteak  house.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 

1 Doran’s  Table  Traits,  p.  66. 
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enumerate  the  various  clubs  of  the  time,  but  in  order  to 
show  what  extension  had  been  given  to  the  system  in 
later  days,  we  may  add  that  in  1801  there  was  a club 
called  “ The  King  of  Clubs,”  which  met  at  the  “ Crown 
and  Anchor”  in  the  Strand,  and  reckoned  among  its 
members  Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Samuel  Eogers.  Then, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale,  there  were  the 
“ Bird  Fanciers,”  who  met  at  a pothouse  in  Eosemary 
Lane ; the  “ Flat  Cap,”  where  market-women  assembled, 
and  “ young  gentlemen  and  gallants  paid  their  court  to 
those  ladies  with  burnt  brandy  and  formidable  mugs  of 
porter;  the  “Thieves,”  at  the  Half-Moon  in  the  Old 
Bailey;  the  “Lying  Club,”  where  whoever  told  the 
truth  between  six  and  ten  was  fined  a gallon  of  wine  ; 
the  “ Bold  Bucks,”  who  drove  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  crazy  with  bands  of  music  during  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  and  then  sat  down  to 
feast  on  “ Holy  Ghost  Pie  ; ” and  the  “ Sword  Clubs,” 
whose  members  took  possession  of  the  town  after  supper, 
“ holding  their  swords  against  every  man,  whilst  every 
man’s  sword  was  held  against  them.”  1 
As  this  notice  of  the  clubs  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  pos- 
terity, it  is  but  just  to  add  regarding  those  of  the  present 
day  that  they  are  amongst  the  noblest  institutions  of  our 
country.  This  is  certainly  not  the  place  to  expatiate 
upon  their  services  to  the  state,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  they  are  the  centres  of  political  and  intellectual 
activity.  All  that  we  have  to  note  concerning  them  in 
relation  to  our  subject  is,  that  they  are  certainly  not  con- 

Doran  a Table  Traits,”  where  a more  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  clubs  here  named,  along  with  many  others. 
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ducted  on  teetotal  principles.  In  most  of  them  the  wines 
are  selected  by  a committee  of  connoisseurs,  and  one, 
in  which  the  “ feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  ” are 
supposed  to  predominate,  manages  to  expend  £2000 
annually  in  wines  and  spirits.  A well-known  French 
writer  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  quantity 
of  wine  is  usually  consumed  at  our  metropolitan  clubs, 
and  he  sets  it  down  at  a pint  per  diem  for  each  member.1 

The  character  of  the  clubs  and  taverns  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  demonstrates  pretty 
plainly  what  was  the  condition  of  society  at  the  time ; 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  worse  than  it  was. 
Drunkenness  and  debauchery,  accompanied  by  lawless- 
ness and  violence,  marked  the  age.  People  got  drunk 
at  private  tables,  and  quarrelled  and  fought  duels 
afterwards.  Suppers  were  followed  by  sallies  into 
the  streets  and  attacks  upon  the  citizens,  which  often 
resulted  in  murder  and  mutilations,  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  last  century  contain  stories  of  license  and 
depravity  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  even  after 
reading  our  own  police  reports  or  the  columns  filled 
with  casualties  and  crimes.  For  whilst  to-day  such 
matters  are  related  of  the  lower  orders,  then  they  charac- 
terised the  so-called  respectable  classes  of  society.2  As 
to  the  poorer  classes,  they  had  fallen  a prey  to  a new 
demon  of  intoxication — gin — which,  along  with  other 
spirituous  liquors,  was  fast  taking  the  place  of  less 
inebriating  beverages,  such  as  ale,  porter,  and  cider. 

Although  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  distillation 

1 Alphonse  Esquiros,  “The  English  at  Horae.” 

2 Those  who  are  curious  to  know  which  of  the  political  and  social 
leaders  of  the  period  were  drunkards  should  read  I-ecky’s  “History  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  vol.  i.  chap.  iii.  pp.  476-482. 
Longmans  h Co.,  1878. 
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is  unknown,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  not  later  than 
about  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  At  that  time  it 
was  described  by  Geber,  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Arab ; but  his  nationality  and  the  precise  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  are  also  enveloped  in  doubt.1  The  same  un- 
certainty applies  to  the  introduction  or  discovery  of 
distillation  in  England.  Eriar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  believed  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  process,  and  “ spirits  of  wine  ” were  certainly 
known  to  Baymond  Tully,  who  wrote  a book  called 
“ Testamentum  ISTovissimum  ” on  the  preparation  of 
alcohol  in  the  same  century.2  The  perfect  chemical 
separation  of  alcohol  was,  however,  not  effected  until 
the  following  century  (about  1300),  by  Arnauld  de 
Yilleneuve,  a famous  physician  residing  in  Montpellier, 
and  its  analysis  was  first  performed  by  Th.  de  la 
Saussure.3  In  1430  arrack  was  first  introduced  into 
England  from  Genoa,4  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
importation  and  home  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors 
continued  to  increase. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  effect  which  the  substitution  of  spirituous  liquors 
for  other  intoxicating  beverages  would  have  upon  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  nation,  we  append  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  relative  proportions  of  alcohol 
contained  in  some  of  the  chief  European  drinks  of 
present  and  past  times : 5 — 

1 Morewood,  p.  25. 

2 The  Chemistry  of  Wine,  p.  viii.,  by  C.  J.  Mulder.  Churchill. 

3 Tire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  6th  ed. 

4 Morewood,  p.  560. 

3 The  table  is  compiled  from  Mulder’s  “ Chemistry  of  Wine  ” (Appen- 
dix), Lloxain  s “Chemistry,”  and  the  author's  own  article  on  “ Beer 
Scientifically  and  Socially  Considered,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
I"7°>  Vol.  vii.  p.  315,  and  from  other  sources. 
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Beverage.  Percentage  of  alcohol. 


German  beer, 

. From 

1.9 

to 

4.62 

Cider, 

• » 

54 

?> 

74 

Ale  and  porter,  . 

• » 

5-4 

8.5 

V ery  strong  ale,  . 

• » 

10.5 

J) 

12.4 

Moselle  and  Rhine  wines,  . 

• 5? 

7-5 

j t 

9-5 

Claret,  .... 

• » 

8.0 

>> 

9.0 

Champagne, 

• » 

11. 5 

14. 1 

Sherry,  .... 

• >> 

15.4 

)) 

16.0 

Port,  .... 

• >> 

15.0 

>> 

20.7 

Madeira,  .... 

• 5) 

19.0 

19.8 

Marsala,  .... 

* » 

19.9 

20.0 

Gin  (London), 

* >> 

31-73 

... 

Geneva  spirit, 

• » 

49.4 

. . . 

Brandy,  .... 

* )> 

50.4 

» 

53-6 

Whisky,  .... 

• >> 

59.2 

3J 

594 

Rum,  ..... 

• )) 

72.7 

77.1 

1 proof  spirit  consists  of 

49.2  per 

cent,  of  alcohol 

and  50.98  of  water. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a man  might  drink  without 
any  greater  effect  ten  times  as  much  of  the  old  as  he 
could  of  the  new  beverages,  and  when  we  come  to 
inquire  how  much  of  these  were  consumed,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  a terrible 
influence  they  exercised  upon  the  morals  of  the  age. 

In  the  year  1694,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
about  5,800,000  souls,  the  quantity  of  British  spirits  upon 
which  duty  was  charged  in  England  was,  according  to  one 
author,  8 10,096 gallons;1  according  to  another,  754..300 
gallons.2  (The  discrepancy  is  immaterial  for  our  pur- 
pose.) But  forty-two  years  later — in  1736,  the  annus 
mirabilis  in  the  history  of  drink — although  the  popula- 

1 Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A.,  Metropolitan  Superintendent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance.  From  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
March  1875,  p.  13. 

2 Morewood,  p.  560. 
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tion  had  only  increased  to  6, 200,000,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  had  risen  to  6,1 16473  gallons,  or  nearly  a gal- 
lon per  head  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  reason  why  we  have  called  1736  the  annus 
mirabilis  in  the  history  of  drink  is  because  it  was  on 
the  29th  September  of  that  year  that  the  “ Gin  Act  ” 
came  into  operation,  and  the  passing  of  that  Act  was 
considered  a necessity  consequent  upon  the  awful  pre- 
valence of  drunkenness  in  all  classes  of  society. 

How  great  was  the  debauchery  of  the  age  may  be 
seen,  not  alone  from  the  statistics  here  given,  but  it 
may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  contemporary  history. 
Those  who  have  perused  accounts  of  the  parliamentary 
debates,  or  the  published  notices  and  correspondence  of 
the  time,  know  into  what  a deplorable  condition  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  were  fallen,  and  how  openly 
they  were  tempted  to  still  lower  depths  of  depravity. 
That  announcements  were  hung  out  before  the  ginshops 
informing  passers-by  that  they  could  get  drunk  for  a 
penny,  and  dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and  that  when 
they  were  in  the  desired  state,  clean  straw  would  be 
gratuitously  provided  for  them  in  convenient  cellars, 
has  become  a matter  of  history.1  So  also  the  fact  that 
the  inducements  to  drink  which  were  so  generously 
offered  were  as  readily  accepted,  and  the  state  of  the 
city  of  London  became  so  dangerous  and  disgraceful, 
that  at  length  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  made  a pre- 
sentment asking  the  Legislature  for  repressive  measures. 
It  was  then  that  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  introduced  and 
carried  through  Parliament  the  famous  “ Gin  Act,”  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

' Macfarlane  and  Thomson’s  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  258  ; Lecky’s 
History  of  England  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  pp.  476-482. 
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“Whereas  the  excessive  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  by  the 
common  people  tends  not  only  to  the  destruction  of  their  health 
and  the  debauching  of  their  morals,  but  to  the  public  ruin  ; 

“For  remedy  thereof — 

“Be  it  enacted,  that  from  September  29th  no  person  shall  pre- 
sume, by  themselves  or  any  others  employed  by  them,  to  sell  or 
retail  any  brandy,  rum,  arrack,  usquebaugh,  geneva,  aqua  vitae, 
or  any  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  mixed  or  unmixed,  in 
any  less  quantity  than  two  gallons,  without  first  taking  out  a 
license  for  that  purpose  within  ten  days  at  least  before  they  sell 
or  retail  the  same  ; for  which  they  shall  pay  down  ,£50,  to  be  re- 
newed ten  days  before  the  year  expires,  paying  the  like  sum,  and 
in  case  of  neglect  to  forfeit  £100,  such  licenses  to  be  taken  out 
within  the  limits  of  the  penny  post  at  the  chief  office  of  Excise, 
London,  and  at  the  next  office  of  Excise  for  the  country.  And 
be  it  enacted  that  for  all  such  spirituous  liquors  as  any  retailers 
shall  be  possessed  of  on  or  after  September  29th,  1736,  there  shall 
be  paid  a duty  of  20s.  per  gallon,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a greater 
or  lesser  quantity  above  all  other  duties  charged  on  the  same. 

“ The  collecting  the  rates  by  this  Act  imposed  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners  and  officers  of  Excise  by  all 
the  Excise  laws  now  in  force  (except  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act),  and  all  moneys  arising  by  the  said  duties  or  licenses  for 
sale  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  His  Majesty’s  Ex- 
chequer distinctly  from  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  ; 
one  moiety  of  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitui’es  to  be  paid  to 
His  Majesty  and  successors,  the  other  to  the  person  who  shall  in- 
form on  any  one  for  the  same.” 

This  Act  remained  nominally  in  operation  for  seven 
years,  the  first  result  being  an  apparent  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  to  the  extent  of  nearly  2,000,000 
gallons ; for  whilst,  as  already  stated,  the  quantity  on 
which  duty  was  paid  in  the  year  1736  was  6,116,473 
gallons,  that  in  1737  was  4,250,399  gallons.  The  con- 
sumption, however,  soon  rose  again ; and  when,  in  the 
year  1743,  the  “ Gin  Act”  was  repealed,  it  had  risen  to 
8,203,430  gallons. 

In  the  meantime  the  remedy  had  proved  worse  than 
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the  disease.  Gin  riots ; false  information  given  by  men 
who  made  it  their  profession ; violence  towards,  and 
even  the  murder  of,  such  informers;  the  illicit  distilla- 
tion and  sale  of  spirits  under  various  names  all  over  the 
country; — these  were  the  fruits  of  this  extreme  legisla- 
tion, and  long  before  the  Act  was  repealed  it  had  ceased 
to  be  operative.  When  its  repeal  (wdiich  was  opposed 
by  the  bishops)  was  being  discussed  in  the  House  of 
peers,  one  noble  lord  stated  that  for  several  years  the 
Act  had  been  a dead  letter,  and  that  the  pathways  of 
London  were  obstructed  by  men  who  were  openly  sell- 
ing spirits  to  the  populace,  and  by  those  who  had 
drunk  them  until  they  were  unable  to  move.  But 
there  is  an  important  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  experiment  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
noticed.  Whilst  the  sudden  and  extreme  measure  had 


no  permanent  effect  upon  the  moral  disease  which  it 
was  intended  to  cure,  but  called  into  action  evils  which 
had  not  previously  existed,  yet  impediments  of  a less 
violent  and  conspicuous  character,  which  were  uninten- 
tionally thrown  in  the  way  of  excessive  drinking  at  a 


subsequent  period,  seem  to  have  proved  more  efficacious. 

Twit*  wp  Anri  tt.u — •j.'l  „ j. 
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enacted,  but  none  that 
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poets,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  were  vigorous  in  their 
denunciations  of  the  national  vice,  which,  then  more 
than  at  any  other  period,  seems  to  have  been  a fruitful 
source  of  crime  and  villainy.  Men  of  good  family  and 
station,  who  had  ruined  themselves  with  drinking  and 
gambling,  did  not,  as  to-day,  seek  relief  in  the  insol- 
vency court  or  the  colonies,  but,  armed  with  pistol  and 
blunderbuss,  they  endeavoured  to  retrieve  their  broken 
fortunes  on  the  highway.  The  metropolis  was  the 
scene  of  nightly  robberies,  whilst  the  neighbouring 
roads  and  commons  were  beset  with  footpads  and 
mounted  highwaymen,  so  that,  as  a contemporary 
(Bishop  Benson)  wrote,  there  was  “ not  only  no  safety 
of  living  in  this  town,  but  scarcely  any  in  the  country 
now,  robbery  and  murther  are  grown  so  frequent.  Our 
people  are  now  become,  what  they  never  before  were, 
cruel  and  inhuman.  Those  accursed  spirituous  liquors, 
which,  to  the  shame  of  our  Government,  are  so  easily  to 
be  had,  and  in  such  quantities  drunk,  have  changed  the 
very  nature  of  our  people ; and  they  will,  if  continued  to 
be  drunk,  destroy  the  very  race  of  people  themselves.” 1 

That  this  was  no  exaggerated  picture  of  society  at 
that  time  we  have  ample  testimony  in  the  literature 
extending  over  a great  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
essayists  in  such  papers  as  the  “Spectator”  was  “to 
recover  society  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and 
folly  into  which  the  age  had  fallen ; ” and  Addison  thus 
describes  the  typical  drunkard  of  his  time : — 

“ X Was  only  the  other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnell,  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had  passed 
through  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  which,  according 

1 Fraser’s  Life  of  Berkeley,  pp.  332,  333.  m Lecky’s  History  of 
England. 
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to  computation,  amounted  to  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October, 
four  tuns  of  port,  half  a kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  barrels 
of  cider,  and  three  glasses  of  champagne,  besides  which  he  had 
assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not  to  mention  sips, 
drams,  and  whets  without  number.  I question  not  but  every 
reader’s  memory  will  suggest  to  him  several  ambitious  young 
men  who  are  as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will  Funnell,  and  can 
boast  of  as  glorious  exploits.” 

If  our  readers  will  kindly  substitute  “bitter”  for 
“ October,”  “ sherry”  for  “ port,”  and,  leaving  all  the  other 
drinks  as  they  stand,  will  throw  in  a few  dozen  cases  of 
champagne,  and  brandy  and  soda  ad  libitum,  we  shall 
have  no  hesitation  in  echoing  Addison’s  concluding 
sentence,  inasmuch  as  it  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
any  further  reference  to  the  habits  of  intemperance 
which  obtain  amongst  a large  circle  of  fast  young  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  time  ! 

Of  the  taverns  we  have  already  spoken,  and  without 
adopting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  various  historians,  that  even  noble  ladies 
were  in  the  habit  of  largely  patronising  such  places,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they  were  more  exten- 
sively used  by  the  upper  classes  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. But  they  were  then,  as  now,  the  ruin  of  those 
who  visited  them  : — 

“ There  enter  the  prude  and  the  reprobate  boy, 

The  mother  of  grief  and  the  daughter  of  joy, 

The  serving-maid  slim  and  the  serving-man  stout — 

They  quickly  steal  in,  and  they  slowlyreel  out. 
••••••• 

Surcharged  with  the  venom,  some  walk  forth  erect, 
Apparently  baffling  its  deadly  effect ; 

But,  sooner  or  later,  the  reckoning  arrives, 

And  ninety-nine  perish  for  one  who  survives.”  1 


1 The  Upas  Tree  in  Marybone  Lime,  by  James  Smith  (1775-1839). 
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Nor  was  Scotland  a whit  better.  Here  is  a picture 
of  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  during  the  last  cen- 
tury : — 

“Next  to  the  neighbouring  tavern  all  retired, 

And  draughts  of  wine  their  yarious  thoughts  inspired  ; 
O’er  draughts  of  wine  the  beau  would  moan  his  love, 

O’er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bargain  drove  ; 

O’er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penned  his  will, 

And  legal  wisdom  counselled — o’er  a gill.”  1 

Of  Ireland  we  can  only  add,  that  from  an  early  period 
both  clergy  and  laity  drank  inordinately.  They  with 
ourselves  began  to  imbibe  spirits,  we  are  told,  whilst 
some  other  nations  were  still  content  with  less  potent 
liquors : — 

“The  Russ  drinks  quass,  Dutch  Lubeck  beer, 

And  that  is  strong  and  mighty  ; 

The  Briton2  he  metheglilin  quaffs, 

The  Irish  aqua  vitse  ; 

The  French  affect  the  Orleans  grape, 

The  Spaniard  tastes  his  sherry  ; 

The  English  none  of  these  can  ’scape, 

But  he  with  all  makes  merry.”  3 

Of  the  Irish  clergy  in  the  twelfth  century  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  Archbishop  Plunkett  says  of  them 
in  his  day : 4 — 

“ Whilst  visiting  six  dioceses  of  this  province,  I applied  my- 
self especially  to  root  out  the  cursed  vice  of  drunkenness,  which 
is  the  parent  and  nurse  of  all  scandals  and  contentions.  I com- 
manded also,  under  penalty  of  privation  of  benefite,  that  no  priest 
should  frequent  public-houses  or  drink  whisky,  &c.  Indeed,  I 
have  derived  great  fruit  from  this  order,  and  as  it  is  of  little  use 

1 The  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  the  oldest 
son  of  Johnson’s  biographer  (1775-1822). 

2 Meaning  Welshman. 

s From  an  old  poem,  in  the  “Discipline  of  Drink,’’  p.  84. 

4 A.  D.  1678.  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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to  teach  without  practising,  I myself  never  drink  at  meals  (!).  . . . 
Give  me  an  Irish  priest  without  this  vice,  and  he  is  assuredly  a 
saint.” 

Other  writers  have  confirmed  this  account  of  the 
Irish  clergy ; 1 and  as  to  the  laity,  their  lavish  hospi- 
tality, whilst  it  did  honour  to  their  hearts,  was  the 
cause  of  great  improvidence  and  self-indulgence. 
“ Nine  gentlemen  in  ten  in  Ireland,”  wrote  Chesterfield, 
“ are  impoverished  by  the  great  quantity  of  claret 
which,  from  mistaken  notions  of  hospitality,  they  think 
it  necessary  to  be  drunk  in  their  houses.”  Another 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  says,  “Would  not  a 
Frenchman  give  a shrug  at  finding  in  every  little  inn 
Bordeaux  claret  and  Nantz  brandy,  though  in  all  like- 
lihood not  a morsel  of  Irish  bread.” 2 

That  there  followed  in  the  train  of  drunkenness  all 
the  evils  and  diseases  of  which  it  is  still  the  fruitful 
source,  it  may  readily  be  conceived.  This  has  been 
shown  by  William  Hogarth  in  his  famous  pictures  of 
life  in  his  day,3  and  there  is  a poem  of  John  Gay,  writ- 
ten about  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

Death,  sitting  on  his  throne,  declares  his  intention  to 
name  his  prime  minister,  and  each  disorder  puts  forth 
his  claim  to  the  office.  Fever,  gout,  an  unnameable 
disease,  consumption,  plague  : — 

“ All  spoke  tlieir  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand 

Now  expectation  hushed  the  band, 

When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne  : 

‘Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 


Jeaffreson  s Book  about  the  Clergy,  vol.  i.  p.  91  d 
8 Lecky's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 

S A.D.  1698-1762. 
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What ! no  physician  speak  his  right  ? 

None  here,  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 

Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 

You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest), 

Forego  your  claim  ; no  more  pretend  : 

Intemperance  is  esteemed  a friend  ; 

He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 

And  as  a courted  guest  destroys. 

The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all.’”  1 

Much  more  might  he  written  concerning  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  countrymen  in  post-Reformation  times ; 
but  if  we  mistake  not,  the  reader  will  be  better  pleased 
that  we  should  now  draw  this  chapter  to  its  close.  For 
the  changes  which  took  place  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying,  that 
there  was  a gradual  improvement  amongst  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  Leaving  the  curious  reader,  there- 
fore, to  study  the  pictures  of  the  three-bottle  squire, 
and  his  friend  the  fox-hunting  parson,  by  the  light  of 
the  literature  of  this  century,  aided,  it  may  be,  by  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  still  alive  to  relate  their  own 
experiences,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
drink  as  we  find  it  to-day,  and  of  those  varied  efforts 
which  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  evils  of  intemperance. 

i The  Court  of  Dentil.  Gay  lived  1688-1732. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY — THE  ARISTOCRACY— THE 
MIDDLE  CLASSES — THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES — FARM  LA- 
BOURERS— THE  RESORTS  OF  DRUNKARDS. 

England,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  Great 
Britain,  to-day  occupies  a very  peculiar  and  not  a very 
enviable  position  in  the  history  of  drink.  In  that,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  our  island  has  formed  a kind  of 
halting  station  in  the  traffic  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world.  Some  writers  attribute  the  worst 
phases  of  drunkenness  to  our  wars  in  the  Netherlands,1 
others  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  and  to  our  inter- 
course with  the  mediaeval  Germans  ; and  the  last  view 
is  supported  by  the  philological  resemblance  between 
their  drinking  terms  and  ours,  and  perhaps  also  by  the 
ordinary  colloquial  expressions  to  which  reference  was 
made  when  we  treated  of  the  history  of  drink  in  Ger- 
many. No  doubt  the  invasions  of  such  barbarians  as 
the  Danish  rovers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  return  of 
our  own  soldiery  from  expeditions  into  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  France  on  the  other,  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  formation  and  development  of  our  national 
vice.  Passing  westward,  the  Americans  of  to-day  will 
tell  us,  in  like  manner,  that  most  of  their  drinking  is 

Lecky  s History  of  England,  p.  476  and  notes,  where  numerous  autho- 
rities are  quoted. 
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performed  by  Irish,  German,  and  English  emigrants 
and  settlers ; and  that  view  is  certainly  borne  out  by 
the  opinions  of  impartial  English  writers  on  America. 
But  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  whole  sum  of  her  intemperance.  Our  seaports, 
especially  those  on  the  west  coast,  are  made  the  recep- 
tacles of  what  may  be  called  the  concentrated  vice  of 
the  world.  In  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol  there 
is  a constant  influx  of  men  whose  chief  employment  is 
drinking; — seamen  of  all  nations  landing  with  a keen 
thirst  and  full  purses;  improvident  Irish  labourers, 
who,  after  being  accustomed  to  earn  very  low  wages  at 
home,  suddenly  find  themselves  possessed  of  more  than 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  their  daily  wants.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  is  the  residuum  of  the  currents 
which  are  constantly  flowing  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemispheres. 
Where  there  is  a demand  for  drink,  the  supply  naturally 
follows,  and  the  supply  in  this  case  is  undoubtedly 
accompanied  by  infamies  inexpressible,  as  any  one  may 
witness  for  himself  who  wanders  along  the  docks,  or 
visits  the  haunts  of  the  vicious  classes  in  the  great  sea- 
ports which  have  been  named,  or,  indeed,  in  any  con- 
siderable seaport  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  society  chiefly  that  England  owes 
her  unenviable  reputation  for  drunkenness  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world,  but  before  dealing  with  this  lowest 
phase  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  instructive  to  cast  a glance 
over  the  whole  of  our  society  in  the  present  day. 

No  English  gentleman  now  gets  drunk;  that  is  not  say- 
ing much,  perhaps ; and  however  it  may  hurt  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  some  of  our  readers  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  we  feel  bound  to  add,  that  the  term  “ gen- 
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tleman”  is,  in  this  respect,  equally  applicable  to  every 
rank  of  society,  to  the  humblest  artisan  as  well  as  to  the 
peer  of  the  realm.  There  is  one  regrettable  distinction, 
however,  and  it  is  this  : In  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
there  are  naturally  not  so  many  drunkards,  nor  are  they 
so  obtrusive,  as  those  in  the  lower  classes.  In  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  sober  people  do  not  feel  themselves 
identified  with  the  sots  who  disgrace  their  order,  whilst 
among  the  poor,  many  who  are  really  better  deserving 
of  the  title  of  “ gentleman  ” than  some  of  those  who  are 
constantly  lecturing  them  upon  sobriety,  have  to  sup- 
port a large  share  of  the  obloquy  which  attaches  to  the 
drunken  and  disorderly  members  of  their  class. 

In  common  with  every  other  rank  of  society  except 
the  “ residuum,”  the  English  aristocracy  have  very  much 
improved  in  their  drinking  habits,  especially  during  the 
last  few  j^ears.  The  exercise  of  field-sports,  and  the 
opportunities  they  offered  for  indulgence,  were  formerly 
the  occasions  of  great  intemperance  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life;  and  to  be  “as  drunk  as  a lord”  is  an  epithet 
which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Their  comparatively  small 
numbers,  the  position  of  responsibility  which  they 
occupy,  and  above  all,  the  example  of  a virtuous  court, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  strictly  accurate  to  say,  of 
a punctilious  sovereign,  these  circumstances  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  habits  of  the  aristocracy.  No  doubt 
there  are  still  many  men  amongst  them  who  are  a dis- 
grace to  their  rank  and  station,  but  on  the  whole  they 
compare  favourably  with  any  class  below  them.  Making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  courtesy  necessitated  by  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  we  should  say  that  Sir 
William  Gull  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  stated  to  the 
Lords  Committee  on  Intemperance  : “ I think  it  is  quite 
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a mistake  if  the  public,  or  any  class  of  the  public,  should 
suppose  that  where  people  have  the  means  they  are 
intemperate.  It  is  quite  the  contrary.  I think,  if  I had 
to  look  for  a temperate  person,  I should  look  in  the 
upper  classes.”  1 It  would  indeed  he  a sad  disgrace  to 
the  “ upper  classes”  if  it  were  otherwise.  As  in  the 
upper  middle  classes,  there  is  now  very  little  after-dinner 
drinking  amongst  the  aristocracy  ; the  younger  members 
are  not  given  to  excess  to  any  greater  extent  than  those 
of  the  class  below  them,  although  the  practice,  prejudicial 
alike  to  health  and  morals,  of  “ nipping  ” at  clubs  is  said 
to  be  on  the  increase  ; and  finally,  the  cases  of  ladies  (if 
the  term  can  be  so  applied)  who  drink  inordinately  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  And  yet  it  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  that  for  health  there 
is  still  far  too  much  alcohol  drunk  even  by  the  aris- 
tocracy ; but  probably  that  remark  applies  equally  to 
every  other  rank  of  society. 

In  the  middle  classes  there  has  been  a very  great 
improvement  of  late  years.  There  is  still  far  too  much 
drinking,  but  comparatively  little  drunkenness,  excepting 
among  fast  young  men.  There  are  no  more  three-bottle 
men,  for  in  nearly  all  cultivated  circles  the  gentlemen 
rise  from  the  table  with  the  ladies,  and  there  are  very  few 
men  of  good  position  in  society  who  would  care  to  boast 
that  they  had  drunk  a couple  of  bottles  of  wTine  at  a 
sitting.  Spirits,  which  are  still  consumed  by  the  middle 
classes  more  largely  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land, are  rarely  drunk  to  excess  by  gentlemen.  In  our 
clubs  and  restaurants  claret  and  hock  are  daily  coming 
more  into  use;  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences 
of  the  changed  drinking  habits  in  this  country  is  the 

1 Third  Report  of  the  Lords’  Committee,  p.  254,  Q.  10,116. 
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increasing  consumption  of  imported  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian beer. 

If  it  be  true  that  an  English  gentleman  never  gets 
drunk,  not  gallantry  alone  but  the  facts  of  the  case  war- 
rant our  saying  further  that  no  English  lady  takes  more 
intoxicating  drink  than  is  becoming.  Unfortunately 
our  municipal  and  charitable  institutions  are  made  the 
excuse  for  entertainments  at  which  old  drinking  cus- 
toms are  upheld  far  more  than  is  desirable,  and  we  should 
not  be  within  the  strict  limits  of  accuracy  if  we  were  to 
say  that  we  have  never  seen  a lady  at  a public  table  whose 
conversation  had  been  stimulated  by  wine  more  freely 
than  was  consistent  with  the  usages  of  polite  society. 
But  these  are,  after  all,  exceptions,  and  we  think  our 
readers  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lady  who  thus 
forgets  herself,  or  one  who  sends  to  her  grocer’s  for  wine  or 
spirits,  has  gone  far  to  relinquish  her  claim  to  the  title.”1 

Amongst  the  lower  middle  classes — as,  for  example, 
the  smaller  tradesmen — there  is  still  much  intemper- 
ance; but  even  there,  self-respect  and  public  opinion 
prevent  anything  like  its  obtrusion  upon  the  notice  of 
the  world.  In  connection  with  political  action  drunken- 
ness is  still  rife,  but  secret  voting  and  the  abolition  of 
public  nominations  have  to  some  extent  mitigated  the 
evil.  There  was  a time,  and  that  not  very  far  back, 
when  in  many  English  towns  the  week  preceding  and 
that  following  a parliamentary  election  was  one  pro- 

1 For  further  details  as  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  females,  and 
reputed  drinking  practices  amongst  them,  vide  First  Report  of  Lords’ 
Committee  on  Intemperance,  evidence  of  Captain  Palin,  Chief  Constable 
of  Manchester,  p.  166,  Q.  1601;  also  Third  Report,  evidence  of  Sir  William 
Cull,  M.D.,  p.  254,  Q.  10,116.  In  the  work  on  “ The  Uses  of  AVines  in 
Health  and  Disease,”  p.  8,  by  Dr.  Anstie  (Macmillan),  the  author  refers 
to  secret  dram-drinking  by  women  ; but  medical  men,  like  police  magis- 
trates, usually  have  before  their  eyes  the  worst  side  of  human  nature. 
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tracted  orgie  of  tlie  most  debasing  kind.  This  part  of 
the  subject  we  shall,  however,  treat  at  greater  length 
hereafter.  Perhaps  the  distribution  of  actual  drunken- 
ness through  the  various  ranks  of  society  is  pretty  fairly 
illustrated  by  some  of  our  police  records.  The  follow- 
ing, for  example,  is  a statement  condensed  and  classified 
from  the  table  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  as  they 
appear  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool 
for  the  year  1877 : — 

The  total  number  of  men  who  were  apprehended  for  being 
“drunk  and  disorderly”  in  Liverpool  during  that  year  was  7020. 
These  were  taken  from  various  classes  of  society,  as  follows  : — 


Clergymen  and  priests,  ......  Rone. 

Merchants  and  brokers,  . . . . . . 13 

Professional  men  of  all  kinds— architects,  artists, 

surgeons,  (fee.,  ......  43 

Shopkeepers  (including  12  publicans),  . . . 194 

Clerks  and  agents, 175 

All  skilled  artisans,  including  engineers,  mechanics, 

joiners,  masons,  printers,  &c.,  ....  1010 

Coachmen,  carmen,  and  carters,  ....  342 

Sailors,  894 

Porters  and  dock  labourers, 3862 


All  other  occupations,  and  persons  of  no  occupation,  487 

7020 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two- 
thirds  of  the  disorderly  drunkenness  in  the  town  (for 
there  were  the  “ drunk  and  incapables”  besides)  which 
ranks  second  upon  the  black  list  (Glasgow  being  usually 
considered  the  first)  is  caused  by  dock-labourers  and 
sailors,  precisely  the  classes  to  whom  we  said  we  are 
indebted  for  our  unenviable  reputation  as  a drunken 
people  ! And  if  the  reader  turns  to  the  female  statis- 
tics for  the  same  year,  he  will  he  pained  to  find  that  of 
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4842  women  who  were  apprehended  under  the  same 
conditions,  42 1 are  set  down  as  hawkers,  which  means 
chiefly  basket- women ; 1364  as  prostitutes;  and  2565 
(being  nearly  all  the  remainder)  as  of  “ no  trade.”  What 
that  means  we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine.  Of  course 
this  statement  embraces  the  residuum  of  every  class ; 
but,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  it  presents  a fair  summary 
of  the  relative  amount  of  drunkenness  in  the  different 
trades  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  It  has  been 
stated  by  some  persons  who  have  large  opportunities  of 
judging,  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  in  Eng- 
land ; whilst  others  as  distinctly  declare  the  reverse. 
Those  who  wish  to  review  these  opposite  expressions  of 
opinion  should  read  the  Eeport  of  the  Lords’  Committee 
on  Intemperance ; but,  in  order  to  show  that  the  evi- 
dence there  given  cannot  be  considered  at  all  conclusive 
on  either  side,  we  need  only  take  that  of  two  witnesses. 
The  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool  (Major  Greig)  holds 
the  opinion  that,  “ if  anything,  he  should  say  that  intem- 
perance is  increasing”  in  that  town;1  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Eev.  James  Nugent,  the  “Father  Matthew  ” 
of  Liverpool,  who  has  been  twenty-nine  years  a priest 
there,  and  is  now  the  Eoman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the 
borough  gaol,  says  that  “ certainly  there  is  less  drunken- 
ness in  Liverpool  ” than  there  was  formerly ; 2 and  the 
same  uncertainty  on  the  subject  seems  to  prevail  gene- 
rally throughout  the  country. 

Now  let  us  inquire  on  what  grounds  the  opinion 
obtains  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase,  and  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  twofold.  The  first  is  the  in- 
creasing consumption  of  spirits  per  head  of  the  popula- 

1 First  Report  of  Lords’  Committee,  p.  16,  Q.  184. 

2 Third  Report,  p.  32,  Qs.  8311,  8312. 
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tion ; the  second,  the  police  statistics.  The  first  fact 
may  be  admitted,  although  there  cannot  at  present  be 
any  accurate  calculation  on  the  subject.  As  to  the 
police  statistics,  we  shall  show  that  they  are  quite  mis- 
leading. In  reading  the  evidence  given  before  Com- 
mittees of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  are  often  far 
more  accurately  informed  by  the  questions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  than  by  the  replies  which  are 
given  to  them.  For  the  questioners  are  usually  states- 
men of  high  intelligence  and  large  experience,  who 
have  taken  a more  extended  survey  of  the  subject  than 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  called  up  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  These  are  generally  advocates  of 
some  particular  theory  or  system,  and  their  information, 
which  is  usually  of  a local  nature,  is  often  distorted  by 
the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  or  vitiated  by  the 
method  in  which  it  is  communicated. 

Thus,  in  reading  over  the  questions  put  by  Lord 
Aberdare,  one  of  the  Lords’  Committee  referred  to, 
whose  sanitary  legislation,  especially  connected  with 
the  over-crowding  of  dwellings  in  1 866,  and  his  Licens- 
ing Act  (1872),  render  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  are  as  follows  P — First,  that 
the  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks 
amongst  the  working  classes  is  due  to  their  greater 
power  of  expenditure,  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
increasing  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  meat,  .&c.,  and 

1 It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  above  remarks  are  not  in- 
tended to  disparage  the  evidence  that  was  tendered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  who  replied  to  the  questions  of  Lord  Aberdare,  and  whose  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  licensing  reform  merit,  in  tho  author’s  opinion,  greater 
appreciation  than  they  have  received. 
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that  growing  intemperance  is  not  a necessary  corollary 
of  the  increased  consumption ; and,  secondly,  that  a 
higher  standard  of  feeling  is  growing  up  amongst  work- 
ing men  generally,  who  look  upon  drunkenness  with 
greater  disfavour  than  they  did  formerly.1  If  these  he 
the  views  of  Lord  Aberdare,  the  author  cordially  endorses 
them,  and  he  will  endeavour,  as  concisely  as  possible, 
to  prove  their  accuracy.  But  it  must  first  be  shown 
clearly  that,  either  from  then-  dubious  nature  or  from 
their  partial  application,  statistics  are  usually  very  mis- 
leading when  they  are  used  as  a factor  in  estimating 
this  part  of  the  question. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  police  statistics 
which  are  so  often  employed  to  gauge  the  amount  of 
drunkenness  in  our  large  towns  ; and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  figures  and  information  here  quoted  have  been 
supplied  to  the  author  by  the  Chief  Constables  in  the  re- 
spective places,  or  they  are  printed  in  annual  or  special 
reports.  In  the  statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 2 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  circumstances  : — 

In  1833,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  • i,579»S2S 

there  were  29,880  apprehensions  for  drunkenness, 

or  . 18.917  per  1000. 

In  1 834,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  . 1,607,350 

there  were  only  1 9,779  apprehensions, 

or  . 12.305  per  1000. 

In  1876,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  . 4,211,607 

there  were  32,328  apprehensions, 

or  . 7.676  per  1000. 

1 First  Report,  p.  240,  Qs.  2416-24x8. 

T.ible  Iso.  22,  Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  for  the  year  1876. 
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First,  it  appears  there  was  a falling  off  in  the  arrests 
to  the  extent  of  over  io,ooo  between  the  years  1833 
and  1834;  and  then  a gradual  diminution  from  nearly 
30  per  mille  in  1833  to  7-6  per  mille  in  1876.  Surely 
these  figures  would  indicate  not  an  increase  hut  a re- 
markable diminution  of  drunkenness.  But,  on  in- 
quiry as  to  the  cause  of  the  sudden  decrease,  the 
author  received  the  following  information : — “ In  1831, 
32,  and  33,  three-fourths  of  the  persons  arrested,  or 
rctthcr  taken  care  of  \ by  the  police  were  discharged  by  the 
superintendents  without  being  taken  before  a magistrate. 
This  practice  was  discontinued  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  1834,  and  the  arrests  decreased  by  10,000.” 

In  1840  the  arrests  had,  however,  fallen  to  about  8 
per  mille,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have 
fluctuated  between  that  figure  and  about  5 per  mille; 
consequently,  whilst  it  would  be  very  unsafe,  after  the 
above  explanation,  to  base  any  estimate  upon  the 
figures,  yet,  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  there  must 
have  been  a diminution  of  drunkenness  in  one  of  our 
most  important  centres  of  civilisation.1 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Liverpool : — 

In  the  year  1857,  with  an  estimated 

population  of  . . 416,119, 

the  number  of  persons  proceeded 

against  for  drunkenness  was  11,439,  or  2.75  per  100. 

In  the  year  1877,  with  an  estimated 

population  of  . . 519,505, 

the  number  proceeded  against  for 

drunkenness  was  . . 15.736,  or  3.02  per  100. 

1 In  the  same  report  (1876)  the  reader  will  find  that  Colonel  Henderson 
attributes  the  additional  number  of  arrests  to  “ the  increased  activity  of 
the  police,”  but  he  believes  there  has  been  some  increase  in  drunkenness 
during  the  last  six  years.  Of  course  he  can  only  judge  of  the  class  which 
c omes  under  the  notice  of  the  polioe. 
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Here,  at  first  sight,  there  would  appear  to  he  a slight 
increase  of  drunkenness  ; hut  if  the  reader  could  see  the 
printed  hooks  of  instructions  given  to  the  police  for  the 
last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  he  would  find  that  a 
very  much  more  stringent  system  of  dealing  with 
drunkards  has  been  gradually  established  in  Liverpool 
during  that  period.  Unfortunately  the  table  1 does  not 
go  back  farther  than  1857;  but  a comparison  of  the 
police  instructions  in  the  years  1845,  1867,  and  1878  2 
reveals  the  fact  that  whilst  formerly  the  solicitude  of 
the  authorities  seems  to  have  been  on  behalf  of  the 
drunkards  as  against  the  police  (in  fact,  drunkards  were 
taken  care  of,  as  in  London),  now  the  former  meets 
with  the  consideration  which  he  deserves,  and  instead 
of  being  “passed  on”  to  his  home,  he  is  taken  before  a 
magistrate  and  fined.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  statis- 
tics favour  the  view  that  drunkenness  has  diminished 
rather  than  that  it  has  increased.  But  this  is  mere  guess- 
work. What  it  does  prove,  however,  is,  that  the  vice 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a pardonable  failing  has 
gradually  become  a petty  criminal  offence.  And  finally 
in  Birmingham,  we  have  a very  flattering  picture,  for— 


In  1866,  the  estimated  population 
was 

Ike  arrests  for  drunkenness  were 
only 

And  in  1 877,  the  estimated  population 
was 

and  the  arrests  for  drunkenness, 


295,995- 

I,357,  or  0.45  per  cent. 
380,787, 

3,727,  or  0.9  per  cent. 


°f  ^ H°USe  °f  Lords  temper- 
facts  relating  to  the  subject  for  Lentytoue^eara”®  a C°mpendium  °f  the 

331  and  ,8*  p.  4*;  kindly 
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But  on  inquiry,  the  author  was  informed  by  the  Chief 
Constable  (Major  Bond)  that  “ in  September  last  year 
(1877)  I put  in  force  the  first  paragraph  of  section  12 
of  Act  1872,  generally  known  as  the  ‘quiet  drunkard,’ 
and  summoned  in  a short  time  320  persons  for  being 
drunk  in  our  public  streets ; but  I was  eventually 
ordered  by  the  Town  Council  not  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section.”  This  fact  was,  we  believe,  pub- 
lished at  the  time  in  the  Birmingham  papers ; and  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  policy  of  arresting 
or  not  arresting  drunken  people  at  any  particular  stage 
of  intoxication,  we  hope  we  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  value  and  significance  of  the  statistics  are 
absolutely  nothing,  unless  all  the  concomitant  circum- 
stances in  each  case,  extending  over  a long  series  of 
years,  are  regarded  at  the  same  time.  The  number 
of  persons  arrested  or  proceeded  against  depends 
largely  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  mode  of  dealing 
with  drunkards  by  the  police,  and  upon  the  view 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  or  the  magistrates  of  what 
really  constitutes  a drunkard.  In  some  places  a man 
is  allowed  to  go  his  way ; in  another,  he  is  taken  up 
and  “ booked ; ” and  the  smallest  change  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding  makes  an  incalculable  difference  in  the 
published  statistics  of  drunkenness.  And  finally,  these 
statistics  of  apprehensions  are  misleading  in  another 
respect.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  in  Liver- 
pool, for  example,  apparently  three  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  arrested  last  year  for  drunkenness,  therefore 
that  proportion  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk.  The 
same  men  and  women  are  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates over  and  over  again,  and  their  arrest  is  recorded 
each  time;  so  that  the  actual  number  of  individuals 
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apprehended  annually  is  not  known,  or  at  least  not  pub- 
lished. Once  more,  then,  the  statistics  of  apprehensions 
serve  only  to  convey  some  vague  idea  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  lowest  residuum ; and  although  the  igno- 
rance and  depravity  of  the  class  affected  really  render 
them  all  the  more  dangerous  to  society,  it  is  quite  falla- 
cious to  employ  the  records  of  our  police  courts  to  base 
an  estimate  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  drunken- 
ness throughout  the  whole  community.  We  have  here 
gone  quite  far  enough  in  employing  them  to  convey 
some  general  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  various  ranks 
of  society. 

That  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits  per  head  of 
the  population  may  be  a somewhat  better  guide  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  we  have  little  doubt,  though 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  so  ; and  even  a nominal  prohi- 
bition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  may  sometimes  have 
little  effect  in  checking  drunkenness,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  Still  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  more  easily 
drink  is  obtainable,  whether  from  its  cheapness  or  from 
the  multiplication  of  drinking  shops,  the  more  liability 
there  is  to  excess  on  the  part  of  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is,  however,  a mere  generalisation.  For 
example,  when  the  “ Gin  Act  ” was  passed,  it  is  true  the 
consumption  fell  off  apparently  two  millions  of  gallons, 
but  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  long  after  the  Act  was 
repealed,  it  had  first  risen  and  then  fallen  much  lower ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  1737  it  stood  at  4,250,399;  in  1743, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  at  8,203,430,  and  during  the 
interim  the  duty  was  threepence  per  gallon;  but  in 
1759,  when  the  duty  was  raised  to  2s.  3d.,  it  was  only 
1 ,8 1 9, 1 34  gallons.  Again,  if  the  reader  will  consult 
the  interesting  table  compiled  by  the  Rev.  D.  Burns 
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already  referred  to,1  he  will  find  that,  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions, there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, from  1684,  when  the  duty  was  twopence  per 
gallon,  to  1873,  when  it  was  10s. ; and  that  increase 
still  continues.  In  Scotland,  whilst  in  1853  the  duties 
were  3s.  8d.  and  4s.  8d.  per  gallon,  the  consumption  of 
spirits  was  6,534,648  gallons  ; whilst  in  1873,  with  the 
duty  raised  to  10s.,  and  an  increase  of  about  600,000  in- 
habitants, it  was  only  a little  more,  namely,  6, 832,487 
gallons.  This  really  denotes  increased  sobriety,  due,  no 
doubt,  partly  to  repressive  measures,  and  partly  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  education. 

Still  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  these 
statistics.  Mr.  Burns  tells  us  in  his  paper  referred  to,2 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  legislation  in  1 860,  which  reduced 
the  duty  on  light  French  wines,  had  failed  as  a measure 
of  temperance,  inasmuch  as  it  had  stimulated  the  con- 
sumption of  strong  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  and 
in  proof  he  cites  the  customs’  returns  of  1858  to  i860 
inclusive,  and  then  those  of  1863  to  1865  inclusive, 
showing  that  the  importation  of  claret  had  not  pre- 
vented that  of  the  strong  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines 
from  rising  rapidly  from  an  annual  average  of  6,600,000 
gallons  to  one  of  11,270,000  gallons.  Feeling  certain 
that  Mr.  Burns  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of 
the  effect  produced  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fiscal  legislation, 
the  author  procured  from  him  further  statistics,  and 
this  is  really  how  the  matter  stands : — Mr.  Gladstone’s 
legislation  took  place,  as  already  stated,  in  i860.  Be- 
ginning with  the  year  1859,  the  wine  imported  from 


1 Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  March  1S75. 


2 P.  7- 
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France  was  695,911  gallons  ; from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
4,893,916  gallons.  Whilst  in  1 876  the  wine  imported 
from  France  was  6,745,710  gallons  ; and  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  10,186,332  gallons.  The  importation  of  strong 
wines  had  therefore  actually  fallen  below  the  average 
of  1863-65,  whilst  that  of  French  wine  had  increased 
tenfold  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that  it  is  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  these  light  wines  the  im- 
proved drinking  habits  of  the  middle  classes  are  largely 
to  be  attributed.  And  now  we  must  bid  adieu  to 
statistics,  which  are,  as  Abbe  Moigno  once  remarked, 
very  eloquent,  but  which,  as  we  have  sought  to  show, 
are  often  very  misleading,  and  although  in  perfect  good 
faith,  are  frequently  much  misapplied. 

The  proof  that  the  great  mass  of  the  community  is 
becoming  more  sober,  and  that  the  working-  classes  are 
more  sensitive  than  formerly  on  the  question  of  drunken- 
ness, is  easily  obtained,  and  the  facts  are  quite  apparent 
to  any  one  who  has  moved  about  amongst,  and  associated 
with  them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the  author  has 
done.  Year  by  year  the  unions  and  societies  of  work- 
ing men  are  deserting  the  public-house  and  its  danger- 
ous attractions  in  greater  numbers,  and  are  holding 
their  meetings  in  schoolrooms  and  other  places  where 
intoxicating  drink  is  not  procurable.  And  round  about 
the  practice  of  meeting  in  such  places  there  clustered 
a variety  of  old  trade  customs,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  encourage,  if  not  actually  to  necessitate,  intemperance 
on  the  part  of  working  men.  Until  the  year  1872,  the 
boilermakers,  a large  and  influential  body  of  artisans, 
were  allowed  threepence  each  from  the  society’s  funds 
to  be  spent  at  the  public-house  at  which  the  branch 
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held  its  meetings ; but  now,  wherever  the  meetings  may 
he  held,  intoxicating  drink  is  forbidden.  Many  of  the 
branches  meet,  as  the  author  is  told  by  Mr.  Knight,  the 
general  secretary,  in  schoolrooms,  halls,  and  private 
houses  ; and  he  adds,  “ I believe  very  many  more  would 
hold  their  meetings  away  from  the  public-house  could 
they  get  convenient  accommodation  sufficiently  near.” 
Another  agency  which  is  influencing  the  habits  of  the 
working  classes  is  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  place 
of  manual  labour.  A very  marked  illustration  of  this 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  bakers.  “ Thirty  years  ago,”  says 
the  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Bakers’ Union,  Mr.  Bitchie, 
in  a letter  to  the  author,  “ a branch  of  our  trade,  the  ship- 
bread  bakers,  were  very  much  given  to  excess  in  drink- 
ing, through  having  to  work  in  a very  hot  atmosphere, 
and  by  double  sets  of  men,  night  and  day ; but  that  is 
altered  now  by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Any 
man  who  becomes  a confirmed  drunkard  is  now  com- 
pelled, owing  to  greater  strictness  in  the  matter  of 
sobriety,  to  leave  his  trade,  and  take  work  at  the  corn 
warehouses  or  docks.  The  branch,”  he  adds,  “ to  which 
I belong,  numbering  over  two  hundred  members,  have 
not  held  our  meetings  in  a public-house  for  the  last 
five  years  ; and  now  we  have  bought  a house  for  our 
own  accommodation,  and  to  let  off  to  other  societies. 
We  could  not  have  done  that  if  the  old  habits  had  con- 
tinued.” This  writer  attributes  much  of  the  drunken- 
ness that  does  undoubtedly  exist  amongst  the  working 
classes  to  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to  it  by  the 
construction  and  management  of  public-houses,  a view 
in  which  the  author  entirely  concurs ; for,  as  at  present 
constructed,  our  public-houses  and  wine-rooms  give 
facility  for  private  and  secret  intemperance. 


CHANGED  HABITS  OF  OPERATIVES.  iS5 


In  several  of  the  trades  foremen  were  formerly  lessees 
of  public-houses,  and,  as  the  secretary  of  the  ropemakers, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  writes,  “ drinking  men  had  the  preference, 
hut  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  now.”  Of  course  his 
remark  refers  to  the  ropemakers  only,  hut  no  doubt  it 
is  applicable  to  other  trades.  The  practice,  however,  on 
the  part  of  stevedores  and  warehousemen  of  keeping 
public  houses,  and  of  giving  a preference  to  t£  drinking 
men,”  prevails  much  too  largely,  and  it  is  one  that  might 
be  greatly  mitigated  by  employers,  many  of  whom  con- 
tent themselves  with  denouncing  the  drinking  habits  of 
their  labourers,  whilst  their  own  servants  are  perhaps 
accumulating  a small  fortune  by  the  sale  of  drink  and 
favouring  the  intemperate  amongst  the  labourers.  A 
still  more  pernicious  custom  than  any  of  those  named 
existed  in  bygone  years,  and  that  was  the  necessity  on 
the  part  of  an  artisan  to  “ pay  his  footing  ” on  entering 
a new  situation.  “ This  custom,”  says  the  secretary  of 
the  millers,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  “ is  now  totally  done  away 
with  amongst  society’s  men,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that 
the  drinking  habits  amongst  the  millers  have  greatly 
diminished  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  own  ex- 
perience.” Amongst  the  iron-moulders  the  case  was 
much  worse.  The  secretary  of  the  union,  Mr.  Owen, 
writes,  that  besides  the  fines  or  “ footings  ” paid  by  the 
men  on  entering  a new  shop,  the  apprentices  also  were 
mulcted.  When  a lad  was  bound,  he  had  to  pay  the 
shop  i os. ; when  out  of  his  time,  20s. ; and  when  he 
got  married,  10s.  All  these  fines  were  spent  in  drink, 
and,  says  Mr.  Owen,  “ the  whole  shop’s  crew  often  went 
on  the  spree  for  days  together,  ending  in  their  discharge 
from  the  firm.  All  these  things  are  now  forbidden, 
and  any  one  asking  for  footings  or  money  in  any  shape 
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is  liable  to  a fine  of  2s.  6d.,  the  same  fine  being  in- 
flicted by  the  union  upon  any  man  who  is  known  to 
have  complied  with  the  request.  But  the  author  has 
himself  had  excellent  means  of  forming  an  opinion 
concerning  the  changed  habits  of  the  working  classes ; 
for,  some  years  since,  in  conjunction  with  several  friends, 
he  helped  to  establish  a trades  hall  in  Liverpool,  to 
which  a number  of  the  unions  at  once  removed  from 
public-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  there 
now  meet  in  that  institution  the  following  trades : — 
The  printers,  the  coopers,  the  painters,  the  shipwrights, 
the  plumbers,  the  farriers,  the  upholsterers,  and  several 
minor  friendly  societies,  who  maintain  the  establish- 
ment at  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  about  £160  per 
annum,  which  they  subscribe  amongst  themselves.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  removal  from  the 
public-house  to  such  an  institution  has  exercised  a very 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  drinking  habits  of  those 
trades.  The  “ United  Trades  Council,”  which  embraces 
representatives  of  every  important  trade  in  the  town, 
also  meets  there,  whereas,  within  the  author’s  recollec- 
tion its  meetings  were  held  in  a little  pothouse  called 
the  “Tam  0’  Shanter,”  and  the  change  has  added  not  a 
little  to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  its  counsels,  and 
the  weight  and  influence  of  its  decisions.  Mr.  Alexander 
Clark,  the  secretary  of  the  council,  in  whose  opinion  on 
the  subject  the  author  places  great  reliance,  assures  him 
that  during  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  observed  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  drinking  habits  of  most  of 
the  trades.  Another  circumstance  which  shows  the 
desire  for  improvement  of  the  respectacle  working 
classes  is,  that  they  are  all  (not  only  the  teetotallers) 
anxious  to  see  the  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  curtailed. 
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In  the  year  1872,  a committee  of  gentlemen,  with  whom 
the  author  co-operated,  invited  the  opinion  of  the 
skilled  artisans  of  Liverpool  on  the  question  of  the 
hours  which  should  be  allowed  for  the  sale  of  drink, 
and  the  result  was  as  follows  : 1 — 

Returns  were  made  freely,  and  without  influence 
being  in  any  way  exercised  upon  them,  by  8096  men. 


Of  these,  the  number  in  favour 
of  opening  public-houses  at  6 
A.M.  on  week-days  was  . 

At  7 A.M., 

Of  closing  at  11  P.M., 

Of  closing  at  10  p.m., 


1586,  or  less  than  one-fifth. 
6505,  or  more  than  four-fifths. 
1 724,  or  about  one-fifth. 

6372,  or  about  four-fifths. 


And  a canvass,  which  was  subsequently  made  by  the 
temperance  organisations,  showed  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  whole  community  favoured  the  total 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  in  a town  which'  has  the  reputation, 
and  justly  so,  of  being  one  of  the  most  drink- ridden  in 
the  whole  country  ! What  refers  to  the  working  classes 
of  Liverpool  may,  however,  be  safely  said  concerning 
those  of  other  large  towns. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  express  a decided,  opinion  upon 
the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  drinking  habits 
of  our  agricultural  labourers.  In  a letter  to  the  author, 
their  leader,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  says  that  “having  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  respecting  the 
increase  of  drunkenness  in  rural  villages  consequent 
upon  the  advance  of  wages,”  the  answer  he  has  received 

Return  to  a canvass  of  working  men  made  by  sixty-seven  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labour  in  Liverpool,  and  verified  by  the  President  of 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  hours  by  the  present  Government. 
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from  nine  out  of  every  ten  has  been  that  there  is  less 
intemperance  and  less  disturbance,  and  many  publicans, 
he  says,  have  complained  to  him  that,  although  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  meet 
at  their  houses,  the  men  spend  less  money  now  than  they 
did  formerly.  Mr.  Arch  adds,  that  the  reason  of  their 
meeting  in  public-house's  at  all  is  because  the  clergy 
deny  them  the  use  of  the  village  schoolrooms ! 

When  the  franchise  is  given  to  those  men,  who  are  as 
well  entitled  to  it  as  one  half,  at  least,  of  those  who 
possess  it  already,  all  this  will  be  changed.  There  will 
be  as  great  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  “ voters,”  as  there 
is  now  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  less  enlightened 
clergy  and  squirearchy  to  suppress  the  combinations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  their  condi- 
tion.1 

It  may  be  objected,  howevei”,  that  these  opinions  con- 
cerning the  improvement  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  facts  in  connection  with  them, 
have  been  supplied  to  the  author  by  persons  whose 
interests  and  inclinations  would  naturally  prompt  them 
to  present  the  best  side  of  the  picture  for  publication. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  so;  but  if  the  reader  will  permit 
the  author  to  take  him  into  his  confidence,  he  may  men- 

1 It  may  be  added,  as  an  expression  of  opinion,  that  the  Rev.  Canon 
Ellison  considers  there  is  a diminution  of  drunkenness  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  See  his  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  Third  Report,  p. 
105,  Q.  8930.  From  other  evidence,  also,  the  author  has  satisfied  himself 
that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union,  like 
most  other  trades  unions,  has  been  to  prevent  the  payment  and  expendi- 
ture of  wages  in  drink.  In  many  parts  of  England  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  labourers’  wages  is  still  paid  in  cider— an  infamous  system,  which 
ought  long  since  to  have  been  abolished  along  with  other  forms  of  “ truck.’’ 
The  three  reports  also  contain  many  expressions  of  opinion,  very  conflicting, 
however,  on  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  amongst  miners,  quarrymeu, 
&c.,  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  reader’s  perusal. 


PROSPERITY  AND  INTEMPERANCE.  1S9 

tion  that  the  same  thing  applies  equally  to  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  to  him  by  experienced  men  in 
every  rank  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
each  believing  his  own  class  to  be  the  most  sober.  If 
there  has  been  any  unfriendly  criticism  of  their  own 
order,  it  has  been  amongst  those  who  can  unfortunately 
not  close  their  eyes  to  the  effects  which  drink  is  pro- 
ducing in  their  midst.  For  although  a review  of  the 
whole  question  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  national 
drunkenness  is  diminishing,  it  would  be  useless  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  there  are  periods  when  the  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
especially  of  spirits,  points  to  a corresponding  increase 
in  intemperance.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  trad- 
ing community,  and  the  rise  of  wages  which  accom- 
panied that  prosperity,  from  about  the  years  1871  to 
1875,  swelled  the  figures  that  represent  the  national 
thirst  very  considerably.  But  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  say  that  there  was  a proportionate  increase  of 
drunkenness  amongst  the  working  classes  only.  Gentle- 
men laid  down  wine  who  had  not  laid  down  wine 
before,  and  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
drinks  increased  in  every  class  of  society.  So  far  as 
the  indulgence  in  drink  can  be  blameless,  much  of  that 
which  was  the  concomitant  of  increasing  wealth  was  of 
an  innocent  character.  Let  us  not,  however,  forget  the 
lesson  of  Borne  in  her  latter  days.  The  present  com- 
mercial depression,  with  its  diminution  of  profits  and 
wages,  may  not  be  without  its  advantages,  and  may 
prove  a blessing  to  the  nation  if  it  teaches  all  classes  to 
husband  their  resources,  and  not  to  “ eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  must  die.”  Let  us  remember  that  there 
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are  others  to  come  after  us,  whom  we  would  desire  to  see 
better  and  more  temperate  than  ourselves.  This  brings 
us  to  a phase  of  the  subject  which  the  author  would 
gladly  have  passed  over  without  any  further  comment, 
namely,  the  character  of  gin-palaces ; for  however  people 
may  otherwise  differ  concerning  the  cause  of  drunken- 
ness, there  can  be  -but  one  opinion  of  the  baneful  in- 
fluence which  these  places  exercise  upon  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  community.  They  were,  perhaps,  never 
more  fairly,  and  certainly  not  more  graphically,  described 
than  by  a foreigner  who  visited  England  about  sixteen 
years  ago,1  and  since  that  period  their  meretricious 
adornments,  and  therewith  their  dangerous  character, 
have  been  very  much  augmented.  The  boarded  window, 
with  its  glowing  descriptions  of  the  liquid  treasures 
(often  the  vilest  compounds  of  disease  and  death)  which 
are  to  be  obtained  within,  whilst  it  conceals  the  scenes 
of  debauchery  which  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  ex- 
pose to  the  light  of  day,  renders  drinking  as  secret  as 
possible.  And  at  night  the  showy  glass-barrels  and  the 
brilliant  chandeliers,  with  their  bright  jets  of  gas  light- 
ing up  the  neighbourhood,  are  fit  emblems  of  the  de- 
vouring flame  which,  sooner  or  later,  seizes  and  con- 
sumes the  silly,  fluttering  moths  that  circulate  about 
them,  often  vainly  endeavouring  to  resist  their  attrac- 
tive influences. 

But  why  dwell  upon  the  subject  ? Hundreds  of 
books  and  pamphlets  and  thousands  of  newspaper 
articles  have  been  published  with  the  view  to  expose 
and  counteract  the  evils  of  those  “ palaces,”  in  which 

1 The  English  at  Home,  hy  Alphonse  Esquiros,  pp.  271-273.  Chapman 
k Hall. 
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are  held  the  saturnalia  of  modern  England.  All  the 
eloquence  of  the  first  orators  of  the  age  has  been  levelled 
at  these  abominations,  and  yet  our  magistrates,  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  limiting  their  number 
to  meet  “ the  wants  of  their  neighbourhood,”  allow  so 
many  of  them  to  exist  that,  in  one  street  in  a large 
northern  town,  a missionary  says  that  he  “ counted 
seven  public-houses  out  of  eleven  consecutive  tene- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  two  or  three  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street!”  Over  and  over  again  they  have 
been  denounced  as  the  fruitful  sources  of  every  evil — 
of  drunkenness,  of  wretched  poverty  and  destitution,  of 
the  worst  forms  of  insanity,  of  prostitution,  robbery,  rape, 
infanticide,  manslaughter,  and  deliberate  murder.1  And 
yet,  what  is  the  position  which  their  proprietors  occupy 


1 Whilst  writing  these  pages  the  author  read  the  following  narrative 
in  the  “ Liverpool  Daily  Post,”  April  25,  1878,  which  illustrates  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  some  of  the  lowest  parts  of  that  town 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  attention  of  a constable  was  drawn  to  the 
not  very  unusual  phenomenon  of  a drunken  man  and  woman  in  Johnstone 
Street.  The  woman  had  a child  in  her  arms.  It  was  taken  from  her 
and  found  to  be  in  a shockingly  diseased  and  neglected  state  The  con- 
stable afterwards  visited  the  ‘home’  of  the  inebriates.  The  sole  piece 
of  furniture  was  an  old  table.  In  the  top  room  the  woman’s  father  was 
lying  on  the  bare  boards,  without  a vestige  of  clothing  upon  him,  and 
covered  only  by  an  old  rug.  In  another  part  of  the  house  was  an  aunt, 
who  was  much  the  worse  for  drink.  Around  her  were  three  your," 
““I  There  Was  not  a Particlc  food  in  the  whole  place,  and  when 

Drunken  T "T  S°me  bunS  t0  eat’  th(^  devoured  them  savagely, 
runken  parents  reeling  in  the  street  with  an  unhealthy  and  neglected 

baby;  a house  in  a court,  with  only  an  old  table  in  it;  aLld  man  W 
on  the  bare  boards,  with  simply  a rug  for  clothing  or  covering  • a tipsy 

wv\  hU”gry’  dirt*  cllillh'en  around  her,  make  up°a  picture 

Inch  would  be  considered  unusually  terrible  if  the  scene  were  laidVthe 

L the  ohildr“ s‘‘ouI  J 
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in  the  state  ? They  are  promoted  to  the  highest  offices 
in  our  municipalities,  and  honours  are  heaped  upon 
them  which  should  he  reserved  only  for  those  who 
render  eminent  services  to  the  community.  They  are 
courted  as  political  supporters ; and  even  those  who  are 
reluctant  to  avail  themselves  of  their  aid  uphold  their 
influence  because  they  dread  their  enmity.  Their  trade 
interests  are  protected  with  greater  solicitude  than  those 
of  any  branch  of  respectable  industry,  because  they  are 
the  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  national  exchequer. 
The  attempt  made  by  one  party  in  the  state  to  restrict 
their  dangerous  traffic  within  such  reasonable  bounds 
as  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  law  and  ensure  order  and 
decency  in  our  public  streets  at  night,  has  secured  for 
them  the  approving  smile  of  the  opposite  political  party, 
who  now  reign  with  their  aid,  and  who  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  sever  the  odious  alliance  when  the  national  con- 
science is  once  more  awakened  to  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities on  the  great  question  of  drunkenness. 

And  as  to  their  social  influence,  why  it  is  impossible 
nowadays  to  sit  at  the  table  of  a friend  or  relative 
without  committing  one’s  self  by  a passing  remark  upon 
the  drink  traffic,  and  thus  giving  unpardonable  offence 
to  a publican,  or  a publican’s  brother,  or  his  sister,  or 
some  one  of  his  intimate  friends  who  may  happen  to  be 
present ! 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  lowest  ranks  of  our  population,  and  the  great  social 
and  political  influence  of  those  who  are  enriching  them- 
selves at  their  expense,  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  his  conviction  that,  whilst  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  intemperance  is  said  to  be  increasing, 
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it  is  in  England  descending  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale 
of  society.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  means  which  are  being 
employed  to  counteract  the  evil  are  already  operating 
to  check  its  growth,  and  that  they  will  before  long  raise 
the  moral  and  social  status  of  our  country  to  a level 
with  her  commercial,  intellectual,  and  political  standing 
amongst  the  nations. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

8WEDEN  AND  ITS  LICENSING  SYSTEM. 

It  was  not  our  object,  in  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  to 
deal  with  the  drinking  habits  of  every  nation,  nor  even 
of  every  race  of  mankind,  but  rather  to  select  those 
countries  and  peoples  whose  history  presented  features 
of  special  interest  bearing  upon  our  subject.  Thus  we 
considered,  in  some  detail,  the  customs  of  those  ancient 
races  in  which  the  subsequent  drinking  habits  of  the 
world  appear  to  have  originated.  We  dwelt  upon  the 
social  life  of  ancient  Rome,  an  empire  whose  fall  was 
attributable  mainly  to  the  effeminacy,  self-indulgence, 
and  tyranny  of  its  patrician  element,  and  the  abject 
servility  and  ignorance  of  its  plebeian  population.  We 
have  somewhat  carefully  noticed  the  changes  in  the 
social  history  of  Germany,  a country  in  which  a system 
of  national  education,  the  love  of  music,  and  the  use  of 
innocuous  beverages  have  all  tended  to  convert  a whole 
people  from  intemperance  to  sobriety;  and  we  have 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of  the 
drinking  life,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  our  own  country. 
There  are  two  other  existing  nations  whose  condition 
at  the  present  time  calls  for  special  notice — the  Swedes 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  the 
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Swedes  are  considered  by  some  persons  to  have  been 
the  most  drunken  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 1 
and  one  well-known  historian  says  that  about  the  year 
1828  the  amount  of  crime  over  all  Sweden  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  depraved  cities  in  Great  Britain, 
whilst  the  illegitimate  births  in  Stockholm  were  “ one 
in  two  and  three-tenths,  exceeding  even  the  propor- 
tion of  Paris  itself.”  2 This  state  of  things  the  author 
in  question  attributed  to  the  destructive  passion  for 
ardent  spirits.  Other  writers  have  regarded  the 
accounts  of  drunkenness  in  Sweden  as  somewhat 
exaggerated,3  but  all  are  agreed  that  the  production 
and  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  upper  classes  especially  were  most  intemperate. 
We  may  state  at  once  that  the  worst  accounts  of 
Swedish  intemperance  in  former  times  have  been  based 
upon  certain  statistics  which  need  further  elucidation, 
for  at  present  they  appear  to  be  erroneous,  but  of  that 
the  reader  will  presently  judge  for  himself.  Gustavus 
III.4  attempted  to  make  the  distillation  of  spirits  a 
royal  monopoly,  but  this  created  such  a dissatisfaction 
that  a modification  was  soon  made  in  the  law,  and 
every  little  landowner  who  was  prepared  to  pay  a 
small  fee  for  a license  was  allowed  to  distil  spirits. 
This  sytem  continued  to  expand  until  at  length  nearly 
every  one  in  Sweden  who  felt  disposed  to  turn  distiller 
was  enabled  to  do  so.  Every  burgher  in  the  towns,  we 
are  told,  had  the  right  to  retail  spirits.  “The  effect 

' Mr.  Carnegie  s evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee  on  Intemper- 
ance, First  Report,  p.  262. 

1 Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xv.  p.  191,  7th  ed.  Blackwood. 

3 Morewood,  p.  477.  « a.  D.  1771-92, 
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was  fearful  national  drunkenness  beyond  the  excess  of 
all  other  nations,  and  the  whole  country  may  have 
been  said  to  j have  been  deluged  with  spirits.”  But 
now  let  us  descend  to  details.  Alison  says  that  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  there  were  “ no  less  than 
1 50,000  manufactories  of  liquid  hell-fire,  as  they  have 
been  well  denominated,  which  distil  annually  thirty 
millions  of  gallons  of  spirits  for  the  consumption  of 
three  millions  of  people.”1  This  estimate,  the  reader 
will  remark,  gives  an  annual  consumption  of  ten 
gallons  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Car- 
negie, who  resided  in  Sweden  from  1830  to  1845,  says 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  that  in 
the  former  year  “the  number  of  stills  amounted  to 
173,000,  producing,  as  well  as  can  be  calculated,  a 
quanity  equal  to  ten  gallons  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion.”2 Morewood  treats  the  matter  differently.3  He 
speaks  of  the  extent  of  dram-drinking  which  pre- 
vailed in  Sweden  in  1830.  The  population,  he  says, 
“was  2,904,538,  of  whom  half  may  he  considered 
consumers  of  brandy.  These  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  drams  taken 
daily : — 

Canns. 

Half-a-million  take  5 drams  daily  or  60  canns  yearly,  30,000,000 
„ 3 „ 36  „ 18,000,000 

„ 2 „ 24  „ 1 2,000,000 4 

So  far  we  have  extracted  verbatim.  On  the  follow- 
ing page  of  his  work  the  author  tells  us  that  100  canns 

1 History  of  Europe,  vol.  xv.  p.  191,  7th  ed. 

8 First  Report  of  Lords’  Committee,  p.  262. 

3 In  his  first  edition  (1824)  he  does  not  refer  to  the  smaller  stills  ; 
indeed,  his  remarks  are  of  no  interest.  His  second  edition  is  dated  1838. 

4 Morewood,  p.  480. 
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are  equal  to  6g\  English  wine  gallons,  and  that  the 
cann  is  computed  to  hold  30  drams.  Erom  this  it 
would  appear  that,  in  round  numbers,  3,000,000  people 
consumed,  in  1830,  60,000,000  canns,  or  41,700,000 
gallons  of  spirits,  being  nearly  14  gallons  per  head  of 
the  population.  But  on  the  same  page  on  which  More- 
wood  gives  us  this  rough  estimate,  there  is  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  accurate  “ return  of  the  number  of  pans 
(stills)  employed,  with  the  amount  of  canns  of  brandy 
manufactured  in  Sweden  during  the  years  specified.”  1 
Those  years  are  from  1825  to  1829,  and  the  number  of 
pans  or  stills  agrees  pretty  well  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
statement,  fluctuating  from  162,733  in  1827  to  173,126 
in  1830,  the  year  named  by  him.  But  the  total  quan- 
tity of  spirits  produced  in  the  whole  of  the  five  years 
is  set  down  as  17,623,837  canns,  or  considerably  less 
than  one-third  of  what  the  three  writers  estimate  to 
have  been  the  consumption  in  the  year  1830  alone,  in 
-which  the  total  production  was  3,542,956  canns.  (The 
imports  appear  on  the  same  page,  and  are  not  worth 
considering.)  This  quantity  is  still  enormous,  for  the 
reader  will  find,  on  reducing  it  to  gallons,  that  a 
population  of  2,904,538  consumed,  in  the  year  1830, 
2,462,264  gallons  of  spirits,  whilst  in  England  in  the 
same  year  nearly  14,000,000  of  people  consumed 
7>732>101  gallons.2  Whence  the  writers  in  question 
have  obtained  their  statistics  we  are  unable  to  say,  but, 
in  justice  to  a brave  and  intelligent  race  of  men,  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  a grave  error 
affecting  the  character  of  a whole  nation,  and  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  its  rectification  or  explanation.  In 

1 Morewood,  p.  481. 

2 Rev.  Dawson  Burns’  paper  before  Statistical  Society,  p.  17. 
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addition  to  spirits,  the  Swedes  drank,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned (and  continue  to  consume),  almost  every  kind  of 
wine  and  a light  palatable  beer;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  drunkenness  which  prevailed,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  promote  reform.  A temperance 
society  was  started  in  1835  in  Sweden,  which  More- 
wood  tells  us  1 had  succeeded,  in  1838,  in  reducing  the 
number  of  stills  to  about  150,000  (the  number  named 
by  Alison),  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1853,  a bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Diet  which  effected  a complete 
reform  in  the  licensing  system  of*  Sweden,  and  which 
has  wrought  wonders  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  system  is,  now,  that  licenses 
are  sold  by  auction,  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  years, 
to  persons  who  undertake  to  pay  certain  duties  annually 
to  the  local  authorities ; “ or  if  a company  is  formed 
for  taking  the  whole  number  of  public-house  licenses, 
the  town  authorities  may  contract  with  such  company 
for  three  years  without  an  auction,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  provincial  governor.”  2 

It  is  upon  this  part  of  the  law  that  the  Gothenburg 
“ Bolag,”  or  company,  was  started,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  whose  sole  object  is  to  diminish 
intemperance,  and  who  pay  over  the  profits  on  the  sale 
of  drink  to  the  town  and  provincial  treasuries  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates.  With  the  exception  of  half  a dozen 
licenses  which  the  town  authorities  have  retained  in 
their  own  hands,  the  whole  licensing  system  is  centred 
in  the  “ Bolag,”  which  even  sublets  to  the  clubs  and 
hotels.  The  author  visited  the  drinking  houses  of 
various  classes  last  year,  and  investigated  the  system 
carefully.  It  is  a success  so  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned, 

1 Morewood,  p.  481.  3 Carnegie,  loc.  cit.,  p.  263. 
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and  should  certainly  be  tried  in  some  town  in  England. 
The  bouses  are  strictly  regulated  and  managed.  The 
manager  bas  the  greatest  interest  in  maintaining  order 
and  propriety.  Solid  food  is  supplied  with  drink,  but 
that  is  in  many  cases  a mere  form ; and  everything  is 
done  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  attending 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  even  the  lowest  houses 
being  far  superior  to  similar  places  in  England.  The 
system  was  about  to  be  introduced  into  Stockholm,  and 
is  likely  to  spread  throughout  the  country.  But  the 
fact  is  that  a Permissive  Bill  is  also  in  operation 
throughout  Sweden.  The  law  as  it  stands  does  not  fix 
the  minimum  number  of  public-houses,  and  in  many 
places  the  local  authorities,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
governor,  have  prohibited  the  trade  altogether.1 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Swedish  system,  but  it  is  easily  explained. 
There  is  certainly  still  a good  deal  of  intemperance  in 
Gothenburg,  but  it  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
country  people  are  unable  to  obtain  liquor  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  they  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  town,  where  they  can  procure  it 
without  difficulty,  and  the  result  is  that,  at  certain 
times,  there  is  a considerable  increase  of  drunkenness 
visible  in  Gothenburg.2  That  the  legislation  has  been 
successful,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  popu- 
lar, and  meets  with  the  support  of  the  inhabitants ; for 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  country  the  author  never 
heard  a single  complaint  against  its  adoption.  As  re- 

1 We  shall  find  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  to  exist  in  certain 
parts  of  America. 

See  the  evidence  on  the  “ Gothenburg  System”  in  the  Report  of  the 
Lords’  Committee. 
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gards  the  middle  classes,  however,  the  author  formed  the 
impression  that  they  still  indulge  very  freely  in  drink. 

There  is  a custom  in  Sweden  and  other  northern 
countries  of  taking  a kind  of  preliminary  meal  imme- 
diately before  dinner.  On  a sideboard  numerous  cold 
dishes  are  set  out  of  sardines,  ham,  tongue,  sausages, 
&c.,  and  invariably  two  or  three  decanters  of  raw  spirit, 
from  which  each  guest  takes  a “ schnapps  ” or  “ dram.” 
If  an  Englishman  indulged  in  these  so-called  appe- 
tisers, as  the  Swedes  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  would 
spoil  his  dinner,  and  they  are  quite  astonished  to  hear 
the  preliminary  dram  spoken  of  as  provocative,  not  of 
appetite,  but  of  intemperance.  Then,  again,  the  author 
saw  people  in  Stockholm,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  in 
warm  weather,  drinking  hot  grog  around  the  cafes 
listening  to  the  music,  a practice  which  he  has  never 
witnessed  in  any  other  European  capital;  and  wine 
appears  to  be  very  largely  consumed  both  by  gentle- 
men and  ladies. 

Two  principles  are,  however,  in  operation  in  Sweden 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  effectual  in  diminishing  in- 
temperance. One  is,  that  the  people  are  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  legislative  measures  for  discon- 
tinuing the  drink  traffic ; and  the  other  that,  as  in 
Gothenburg,  for  example,  the  profits  of  the  sale  are 
applied  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers.  In 
other  words,  the  trade  is  being  made  unpopular  and 
unremunerative,  neither  of  which,  unfortunately,  is  yet 
the  case  in  England.1 

1 A good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  sale  of  brandy  (Branvin) 
in  Sweden  may  bo  gleaned  from  the  Acts  of  June  26,  1871  (Stockholm, 
Norstedt  & Soner),  and  from  those  of  18th  September  1874  and  i6th  May 
1877,  for  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  of  Gothen- 
burg. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AMERICA — THE  CREOLES  AND  INDIANS  OF  THE  RIVER  PLATE — 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THIS 
CENTURY — THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS — DRINKING  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME — LICENSING  AND 
PROHIBITORY  LEGISLATION — THE  MAINE  LIQUOR  LAW — ITS 
OPERATION  AND  PARTIAL  FAILURE — PERMISSIVE  LEGISLA- 
TION— INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 

Once  more  we  must  follow  the  course  of  civilisation 
westward,  this  time  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Hew 
World  we  shall  find  much  to  interest  us  in  connection 
with  drinking  habits  and  their  effects  upon  society. 
Every  phase  of  the  subject  maybe  studied  in  America — 
the  aborigines,  with  their  primitive  methods  of  pre- 
paring intoxicating  drinks  and  their  unbridled  indul- 
gence in  them ; the  half-caste,  who  has  acquired  all  the 
vices  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  civilisation ; the  European 
emigrant,  usually  sober  if  a German ; often  intemperate 
if  he  comes  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ; and  finally, 
we  find  there  the  Puritan  spirit  in  full  operation,  and  the 
law,  backed  by  public  opinion,  effectually  suppressing  not 
alone  drunkenness,  but  in  many  places'  even  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

A curious  and  very  repulsive  feature  of  our  subject 
presents  itself  in  that  part  of  South  America  which  is 
watered  by  the  River  Plate,  but  it  must  be  referred 
to,  first,  because  it  exhibits  in  striking  contrast  the 
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drinking  habits  of  civilised  and  barbarous  races ; and, 
secondly,  because  it  almost  places  beyond  a doubt  the 
question  of  the  aboriginal  tendency  to  use  native  in- 
toxicating beverages. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Plate  there  are  three 
varieties  of  men — two  of  the  Creole,  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards,  whose  habits  are  quite  dissimilar,  and 
then  the  native  Indians.  All  three  indulge  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  but  in  varying  degrees.1  The  inhabitants  of  the 
large  towns,  such  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Bosario, 
&c.,  are  as  civilised  as  Europeans,  and  much  more  sober 
than  the  majority.  They  usually  drink  light  French 
or  Spanish  wine  in  great  moderation,  and  mostly  diluted 
with  water.  This  is  taken  at  meals,  and  at  other  times 
coffee,  iced  syrup  drinks,  and  light  beer  are  the  custo- 
mary beverages.  Spirits  are  hardly  ever  tasted.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  barely  civilised,  and  the 
farther  one  recedes  from  the  large  towns  the  more 
distinctly  the  Indian  blood  may  be  traced.  They  are 
great  drunkards  and  gamblers,  and  are  only  deterred  by 
poverty  (for  they  often  work  for  food  and  lodging  only), 
or  by  their  distance  from  a camp-store,  from  habitual 
and  continuous  intemperance.  They  consume  a raw 
spirit  called  cana,  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane,  which 
is  pure,  very  strong,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 
As  for  the  third  variety,  the  Indians,  they  are  men  of  the 
very  lowest  type,  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  brought  under 
the  civilising  influence  of  the  Jesuits  some  centuries 
back,  but  retaining  only  a portion  of  their  sacred 
nomenclature,  and  a few  of  the  rudest  arts,  such  as 


1 The  author  is  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Wilding 
(son  of  a former  American  Vice-Consul  at  Liverpool),  who  has  resided 
many  years  on  the  River  Plate. 
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plaiting  straw.  These  Indians  are  spread  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Argentine  Eepublic  and  the  southern 
borders  of  Paraguay,  and  they  drink,  raw,  a strong  spirit 
which  they  distil  from  the  sweet  beans  of  the  algaroba 
(the  locust  or  carob  bean).  The  process  of  distillation 
they  have  probably  learned  from  the  Europeans,  though 
not  from  the  Jesuits,  who  endeavoured  to  win  them 
over  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  but  they  are  said  to 
have  another  mode  of  preparing  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
which  they  adopt  in  common  with  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  drink,  called  cava,  is  prepared 
by  masticating  the  root  of  the  plant  so  called,1  and  ex- 
pectorating the  chewed  plant  into  a vessel ; to  this,  water 
is  added,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  ferment.  More- 
wood  says  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  no  one  is 
allowed  to  chew  the  root  but  young  persons  with  good 
teeth,  clean  mouths,  and  free  from  disease,  and  he  de- 
scribes at  considerable  length  both  the  manufacture  of 
the  cava  drink  and  its  effects.2  It  is  an  aromatic, 
stimulating  narcotic,  with  sudorific  properties,  and  to  a 
stranger  unaccustomed  to  its  use  it  operates  like  spirits, 
quickly  causing  intoxication.  The  reader  must  pardon 
this  reference  to  what  is  certainly  a horrible  and  filthy 
process,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  the 
arts  of  civilisation  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
gratification  of  the  desire  for  intoxicating  beverages. 
And  here,  in  these  three  varieties  of  mankind,  we  have 
another  illustration  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  our 
first  chapter,  that  the  passion  for  drink  is  more  un- 

1 Macropiper  methysticum : Miquel.  See  Lindley’s  Medical  and  Eco- 
nomic  Botany,  p.  133.  Bradbury  & Evans. 

1 . 250 ; also  Lindley’s  Medical  Botany,  loc.  cit. 
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bridled  in  tbe  savage  than  in  civilised  men.  For 
whilst  the  cultivated  race  is  remarkably  sober,  the  half- 
castes  in  their  immediate  contiguity  are  drunkards  and 
gamblers,  and  the  aborigines  of  the  interior,  with  many 
of  whom  they  rarely  come  into  contact,  are  the  most 
debauched  of  all.  When  they  can  procure  spirits,  or 
when  they  prepare  their  native  beverages,  they  drink 
until  they  are  intoxicated,  and  remain  in  that  condition 
until  the  supply  is  completely  exhausted. 


In  no  people  has  the  transition  from  intemperance 
to  sobriety  been  so  marked  as  in  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  accounts  of  their  drinking  habits  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  are  hardly  credible,  and  are 
repulsive  beyond  description;  in  fact,  they  are  worse 
than  anything  to  be  found  in  modern  European  records. 
The  price  of  the  native  spirits  was  exceedingly  low, 
varying  from  is.  3d.  to  is.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  the  con- 
sumption was  enormous.  We  have  some  hesitation, 
after  what  has  been  said  concerning  Sweden,  in  ac- 
cepting statistics  as  a guide,  but  Morewood  gives  a 
table,  which  he  says  was  compiled  by  the  marshals  of 
the  United  States  and  the  secretaries  of  the  territories,1 
and  which  shows  that  in  one  year  the  distillation  and 
consumption  of  spirits  reached  25,456,432  gallons; 
whilst  according  to  another  writer  the  quantity  dis- 
tilled in  1817  was  about  25,000,000.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a very  large  proportion  of  this  liquid 
fire  was  used  in  barter  with  the  Indians,  with  what 
effect  history  has  but  too  faithfully  recorded.  Nor 
were  these  all  the  spirits  which  were  consumed  in  the 


1 P-  3 25,  and  Addenda.  This  table  also  appears  in  the  first  edition 
(1824),  p.  177. 
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United  States,  for  we  find  that  as  early  as  1 790  about 
3,679,000  gallons  were  imported,  and  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  1806  the  average  annual  impor- 
tation had  reached  9,750,000  gallons.  Besides  being 
manufactured  from  the  usual  substances,  such  as  cereals, 
the  native  spirits  were  distilled  from  peaches,  apples, 
and  two  kinds  of  maple ; and  not  only  was  their  price 
low,  hut  the  charge  for  licenses  to  sell  them  and  other 
intoxicating  drinks  was  equally  so,  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars ; in  fact,  every  possible  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  production  and  consumption 
of  home-made  alcoholic  beverages.  Wines,  too,  were 
largely  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
1805  a company  of  emigrants  planted  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  vineyard  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  in  New  Switzerland,  Indiana,  from  which  very 
excellent  wine  was  manufactured. 

With  all  these  inducements  to  excessive  indulgence 
in  drink,  it  is  not  surprising  that  drunkenness  was 
widespread;  and  the  chief  sinners  and  sufferers  were 
the  emigrants  and  the  aboriginal  races.  The  custom 
already  existed  at  that  time  of  drinking  what  may  be 
called  slang  mixtures,  “ mint-juleps,”  “ sherry-cobblers,” 
&c.,  at  bars ; and  although  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  since  reformed,  that  still  appears 
to  be  the  characteristic  form  of  intemperance,  at  least 
in  large  cities.  Of  the  temperance  societies  which  were 
started  to  counteract  the  terrible  plague,  we  shall  speak 
in  the  next  chapter,  but  in  proof  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  at  that  time  it  will  suffice  to  mention  two  or 
three  facts.  In  1821,  a law  was  passed  which  placed 
the  property  of  habitual  drunkards  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  lunatics,  handing  it  over  to  a committee  of 
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the  Court  of  Chancery.  What  a blessing  it  would  be 
to  thousands  of  suffering  wives  and  children,  and  to 
society  generally,  not  excepting  the  unfortunate  “ habi- 
tual drunkards”  themselves,  if  such  a law  existed 
and  were  strictly  enforced  in  England  to-day.  Would 
it  not  ? 

Again,  from  a report  of  the  trustees  of  the  almshouse 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  in  1827,  it  appears 
that  of  623  adults  admitted  during  the  year  1826,  it 
was  positively  ascertained  that  554  had  been  placed  there 
on  account  of  the  poverty  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  excessive  drunkenness.  As  to  crime,  in  a report 
presented  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society,  he  attributed  nearly  all  the  crime  of  the 
country  to  drunkenness,  for  which  the  chief  remedy 
proposed  by  him  was  “education.”  Moreover,  the 
chaplain  of  the  state  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  prison  system  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  said  that  of  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  under  his  care,  75  in  100  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  habitual  drunkards,  and  44  in  100 
confessed  that  they  had  committed  their  crimes  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.1  And  in  regard  to  disease,  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  summer  of  1832,  during  a cholera 
epidemic  in  Albany,  out  of  336  deaths,  “138  were 
foreigners  ; that  140  of  the  victims  were  hard  drinkers, 
and  55  drank  freely.”2 

Concerning  the  Indians,  the  writer  here  quoted  said,3 
that  the  introduction  of  rum  and  whisky  amongst  them 
was  a curse  which  they  owed  entirely  to  the  whites, 

1 America,  Historical,  Statistical  and  Descriptive,  by  J.  S.  Bucking- 

ham, vol.  ii.  p.  304.  Fislier. 

i Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  417- 


3 Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  36. 
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and  that  it  has  been  a powerful  agent  in  their  destruc- 
tion and  demoralisation.  At  all  councils  it  is  freely 
distributed,  either  before  or  pending  negotiations,  and 
“ hundreds,”  he  said,  “ breathe  their  last  with  the  rum 
bottle  in  their  hands.”  No  wonder  that  the  poor 
Indians  were  impelled  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and 
thus  to  accelerate  their  doom.  The  ordinary  canons  of 
civilisation  and  morality  seem  to  have  been  completely 
ignored  by  the  white  man  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
redskin.  Throughout  the  civilised  world  a contract 
made  between  two  men  one  of  whom  is  intoxicated  has 
no  validity  in  law,  and  cannot  he  enforced,  hut  it  was 
not  so  in  the  white  man’s  dealings  with  the  savage. 
There  the  rum  bottle  was  the  substitute  for  the  pen 
which  signed  the  contract,  and  the  musket ' or  rifle  was 
the  agent  employed  to  compel  its  fulfilment.  A more 
beneficent  system  exists  at  present,  but  it  is  too  late, 
for  this  is  the  condition  of  the  Indian  of  to-day,  and  of 
his  relations  with  the  white  man,  as  described  by  an 
intelligent  and  impartial  observer : — “ Spirits  and  strong 
liquors  of  all  descriptions  are  contraband  in  the  Indian 
territory,  and  vigorous  measures  are  taken  to  carry  out 
the  prohibition ; but,  in  spite  of  the  law,  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  liquor  at  the  settlements  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  railways.  At  those  places,  however, 
that  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  military 
authorities,  the  execution  of  the  law  is  strictly  enforced.” 
But  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  they  (the  Indians) 
have  acquired  all  the  vices  and  debaucheries  of  the 
so-called  civilised  people  (men  who  have  escaped  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  or  reprobates  who  could  do  no  good 
in  civilised  society)  with  whom  they  have  come  into 
contact,  acquiring  few  of  the  virtues  of  civilisation, 
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whilst  the  many  noble  qualities  that  adorn  the  char- 
acter of  the  savage  are  sunk  and  forgotten  in  their 
attempts  to  imitate  their  white  conquerors.”  1 This  is 
what  drink  and  civilisation  has  done  for  the  American 
Indian,  but  we  must  now  return  to  his  “ white  con- 
querors.” 

We  have  said  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
the  drunkenness  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
was  appalling,  but  the  energy  which  has  carried  the 
nation  forward  in  all  the  paths  of  civilisation,  which 
has  succeeded  in  abolishing  a deep-rooted  system  of 
domestic  slavery,  though  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of 
much  blood  and  treasure ; that  same  energy,  we  say,  has 
also  been  successfully  directed  to  the  suppression  of 
intemperance,  which  is  as  great  a danger  to  any  nation 
as  slavery  or  communism  of  the  worst  description. 
From  the  third  decade  to  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  the  American  people  trusted  to  the  effects  of 
moral  suasion  for  cming  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  already  in  the  year  1852  the  State 
of  Vermont  had  passed  a prohibitory  liquor  law,2  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  war  has  been  waged 
between  the  State  legislatures,  more  especially  those  of 
Uew  England,  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  in  the  main 
the  former  have  been  faithfully  supported  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  To  this  portion  of  the  subject  we 
shall  return  hereafter. 

But  the  measure  of  success  with  which  the  cause 
of  temperance  has  prevailed  has  not  been  uniform,  nor 
has  it  advanced  to  the  same  stage  in  every  part  of  the 

1 Sketches  on  the  Prairies,  by  Captain  A.  H.  Markham,  R.N.,  in 
“ Good  Words,”  May  1878. 

2 Liquor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  ai.  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House.  New  York. 
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Union.  In  some  of  the  remote  States,  amongst  the  miners, 
for  example,  an  enormous  amount  of  drunkenness  exists, 
whilst  there  are  small  towns  and  villages  in  some  of 
the  Hew  England  States  where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  intoxicating  drinks,  and  where  drunkenness 
is  unknown.  The  reader  will  therefore  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  forming  and  pronouncing  a correct  judg- 
ment upon  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  of  this 
vast  republic.  The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  contest  between  the  State,  aided  by  in- 
dividual and  concerted  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
drink-sellers  and  their  supporters  on  the  other,  is  still 
actively  carried  on,  and  every  day  therefore  brings  its 
chances  and  changes.  For  example,  it  was  only  last 
April  that  an  effort  was  made  by  the  advocates  of  the 
drink-sellers  in  the  senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
carry  a measure  repealing  an  Act  passed  in  1 866,  and 
part  of  another  of  1857,  “t°  suppress  intemperance  and 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.” 1 During  the 
debate  one  of  the  senators  who  opposed  the  repeal  drew 
some  pictures  of  the  liquor  dens  and  cellars  which  he 
said  would,  by  the  proposed  bill,  be  allowed  to  dispense 
poison  to  the  poor  and  vicious,  and  he  launched  bitter 
anathemas  against  its  promoters.2  The  bill  was 
ultimately  lost,  but  if  the  liquor-sellers  of  New  York  at 
all  resemble  those  of  Old  England,  they  may  probably 
renew  the  attempt.  That  there  is  much  drunkenness 
in  some  of  the  large  towns,  especially  in  New  York, 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent 
with  similar  places  in  Great  Britain  or  even  in  some 
Continental  countries.  In  New  York  only  two  or  three 

1 Liquor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  43. 

2 New  York  Herald,  18th  April  1878. 
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days  before  the  debate  above  referred  to,  namely,  on 
Sunday,  14th  April,  an  attempt  was  made  to  storm  a 
closed  drinking  saloon  by  a band  of  men  “ already  balf 
intoxicated  and  clamouring  for  more  liquor.”  Before 
the  police  could  interfere  considerable  damage  was  done 
to  the  premises,  and  when  the  ringleaders  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  “ they  were  recognised  as  mem- 
bers of  a dissolute  gang  who  infest  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  more  than  once  before  had  disturbed  the  public 
peace.”1  Some  of  them  were  deservedly  imprisoned; 
and  we  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
notwithstanding  our  bad  reputation  in  that  respect,  that 
such  an  event  would  not  have  occurred  in  England  as  it 
did  there,  on  Sunday,  during  the  hours  of  divine  service. 

But  a careful  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  which,  after 
all,  give  one  a very  fair  estimate  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  United  States,  shows  beyond  a doubt  that 
alcoholic  drinks  are  a less  fruitful  source  of  crime  and 
misery  there  than  with  us  in  England.  For  example,  in 
the  Boston  papers,  under  the  head  of  “ criminal  matters,” 
we  find  men  indicted  for  such  crimes  as  embezzlement, 
passing  counterfeit  coin,  gambling,  and  even  highway 
robbery,  but  drink  and  drunkenness  are  hardly  ever 
mentioned.  That  they  exist  we  shall  show  later  on,  and 
the  papers  give  accounts  of  temperance  unions,  at  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  halls,  gymnasiums,  and  read- 
ing-rooms as  “antidotes  to  the  drinking  saloon.”  And 
this  is  in  Boston,  the  “ hub  of  the  universe.”  The  same 
applies  to  the  Philadelphia  journals,  and  there,  by  the 
way,  they  are  agitating  for  a change  in  the  fiscal  regula- 
tions of  the  excise,  in  order  to  enable  the  Americans  to 
export  grain  to  England  in  its  most  highly  concentrated 

1 New  York  Herald,  i6tli  April  1878. 
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form,  namely,  distilled  spirits.  Congress,  they  think, 
should  allow  a drawback  on  spirits  which  are  exported, 
in  which  case  “ the  liquor  trade  in  our  own  city  ” (Phi- 
ladelphia) “ would  undoubtedly  engage  largely  in  the 
traffic.”  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  whole  thing 
is  the  notion  of  some  Yankee  humorist  who  intends  to 
visit  England,  and  would  like  to  rouse  from  his  long 
rest  a real  specimen  of  the  English  protectionist  of  the 
old  school,  to  see  whether  he  bore  any  resemblance  to 
men  of  the  present  day  ! 

In  the  Californian  journals  even,  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness is  not  so  frequently  referred  to  as  in  almost  any 
of  our  newspapers,  although  the  deeds  of  swindlers, 
forgers,  robbers,  and  murderers  are  plainly  set  forth, 
and  even  political  shortcomings  are  visited  with  severe 
condemnation.  One  of  the  papers1  recently  had  a 
column  filled  with  extracts  from  Californian  newspapers 
having  reference  to  a gentleman  whose  political  views 
do  not  seem  to  find  favour  with  some  of  his  country- 
men. He  is  a senator,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a “ coward  ” 
and  a “traitor,”  and  his  followers  are  “law-defying 
miscreants  engaged  in  diabolical  schemes.”  “ The  mob 
element,”  we  are  told,  “is  in  the  ascendancy,  commun- 
ism stalks  abroad.  Hemp  is  his  ” (the  senator’s)  “ stock- 
in-trade,  and  a portion  of  it  might  he  advantageously 
used  to  suspend  his  worthless  carcass.”  So  the  reader 
will  observe  that  drunkenness  is  not  always  a necessary 
concomitant  of  crime,  and  that  there  is  a license  which 
is  unconnected  with  the  liquor  traffic.  If  we  take  up 
the  Hew  York  papers,  we  seem  to  come  nearer  home. 

1 Th°  San  Francisco  weekly  “Alta  California.”  The  author  has  not 
named  any  other  papers.  He  has  studied  whole  files  of  them,  iu  some 
cases  without  even  finding  drunkenness  mentioned,  and  the  reader  who 
desires  to  consider  the  question  carefully  can  easily  do  the  same. 
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There  we  read  of  wife-beating,  and  “stabbing  whilst 
drunk.”  “ Liquor  stores  ” are  advertised  for  sale  or  to 
be  let,  but  they  are  few  in  number  as  compared  with 
similar  announcements  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

A stranger  who  travels  through  the  United  States, 
receives  the  impression  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
alcohol  drunk  by  any  persons  excepting  foreigners,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  country  are  sober,  and  this  im- 
pression is  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  correct.  The 
traveller  may  visit  and  dine  in  large  hotels  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Bich- 
mond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  and  he 

will  hardly  see  any  beer  or  wine  upon  the  table,1  but 

if  he  follows  the  guests  after  dinner,  he  will  find,  in  many 
places,  that  they  adjourn  to  the  bar  and  drink  whisky  ! 
Bar-drinking,  especially  what  Dickens  called  “ perpen- 
dicular drinking,”  that  is,  taking  a stand-up  drink  and 
then  going  off,  is  the  usual  American  mode  of  “ liquoring 
up,”  and  that  is,  in  some  towns,  carried  to  great  excess.2 
But,  says  an  English  author,  of  the  man  who  thus  in- 
dulges, “ the  number  of  drinks  he  will  take  at  that  bar 
before  business  hours  are  over  would  astonish  people  of 
the  same  class  here.”  3 And  the  class  referred  to  com- 
prises “ merchants,  generals,  colonels,  senators,  and 

1 “Prohibitory  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States,”  by  Justin 
M'Carthy,  “Fortnightly  Review,”  August  1871,  p.  166.  Although  a 
writer  on  America  is  here  quoted,  the  author  lias  not  trusted  to  printed 
testimony  in  any  of  these  observations  upon  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  verified  them  from  the  experience  of  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  have  travelled  and  resided  in  the  States, 
Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Americans  themselves. 

- By  some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  middle  classes  of  the  United  States 
consume  more  spirits  than  the  same  class  in  England. 

3 The  Americans  at  Home,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  By  D.  Macrae.  Edinburgh  : 
Edmonston  & Douglas. 
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officers  of  state,  who  patronise  these  bars  as  freely  as 
we  would  a flower-show,”— a “ class  of  men  who  in  our 
country  would  no  more  be  seen  entering  a public-house 
than  they  would  be  seen  entering  a house  of  ill-fame.” 1 
This  statement  is  probably  a little  exaggerated:  the 
American  “ bar  ” can  hardly  be  compared  to  an  English 
gin-palace,  and,  moreover,  strangers  are  apt  to  be  misled 
as  to  the  character  of  the  persons  whom  they  see  in 
such  places.  There  are  drinking  shops  in  certain  parts 
of  London  which  are  regularly  frequented  by  barristers, 
solicitors,  &c.,  but  who  are  they  ? Why,  the  scum  of  the 
profession  to  which  they  belong,  and  it  would  be  a great 
mistake  of  any  one  who  saw  them  there  to  conclude  that 
such  places  are  supported  by  respectable  men  of  any 
rank  or  calling.  The  most  repulsive  thing  about 
American  drinking  is  its  slanginess,  and  this  is  what 
often  deceives  the  casual  visitor.  Drinks  containing  in 
reality  very  little  alcohol  are  baptized  with  names  that 
savour  of  dissoluteness  and  debauchery.  Gin-slings, 
cocktails,  tangle-legs,  eye-openers,  morning  glories,  are 
suggestive  of  drinking  debauches  over-night  and  tippling 
renewed  at  daybreak,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the 
drinking  habits  of  some  States  really  resemble  those  of 
the  more  sober  Continental  countries.  In  winter  or  in 
bad  weather,  drinks  are  consumed  too  freely  indeed 
which  contain  a certain  proportion  of  alcohol,  whilst  in 
summer  the  beverages  are  to  a large  extent  what  are 
known  here  as  “ temperance  drinks.” 

Their  passion  for  advertising,  too,  would  lead  a 
stranger  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  are  a nation 
of  inveterate  drunkards  who  glory  in  their  shame. 
“ Bitters,  says  one  of  the  authors  we  have  quoted,  “ are 

1 The  Americans  at  Home,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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advertised  in  every  newspaper,  placarded  on  every  shed, 
painted  in  enormous  letters  on  every  fence  and  rock 
where  a human  eye  may  be  expected  to  rest.  I some- 
times encountered  these  advertisements  in  Southern 
swamps  and  Western  prairies,  where  one  would  imagine 
the  only  customers  would  be  polecats,  ‘ bars  ’ (bears),  or 
buffaloes.”  It  is  said  that  in  a graveyard  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  the  following  advertisement  meets  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  : — “ If  you  would  keep  out  here,  use  Hoch- 
stetter’s  bitters.” 1 Yes  ; but  it  is  also  “ said  ” that 
somewhere  in  an  English  churchyard  there  is  the 
following  characteristic  epitaph  : — 

“ Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 

Doth  rest  the  landlord  of  the  Lion  : 

Resigned  unto  the  heavenly  will, 

His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still.” 

But  we  must  repeat  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  comparatively  sober,  and  that  the  low 
drinking  which  we  have  in  England  is  unknown  ex- 
cepting in  a few  large  towns.  Intoxicating  drinks 
are  very  little  used  in  families,  and  are  only  offered 
to  visitors.  It  is  only  in  large  towns  that  “ cellars  ” 
are  kept,  and  then  chiefly  by  rich  men.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  iced  drinks  supply  the  place  of  wine,  beer,  or 
porter  at  table,  and  nothing  surprises  an  American  so 
much,  when  he  visits  this  country,  as  to  see  alcoholic 
drinks  always  brought  out,  and  present  at  every  lunch 
and  dinner.  There  is  one  circumstance  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  has  struck  the  author  as  being 
quite  as  serious  as  the  intemperance  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  which  is  so  much  talked  and  preached  about  in 
England,  and  it  is  this : In  the  United  States  there  is 

1 The  Americans  at  Home,  p.  307. 
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no  worldly  advantage,  but  the  reverse,  in  being  a drinker 
of  alcohol.  In  many  places  the  minister  of  religion 
must  be  a total  abstainer,  and  it  is  always  a merit  in 
every  profession  (generally  speaking)  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicants.  Is  it  so  here  ? Many  ministers, 
it  is  true,  are  abstainers,  but  how  many  are  there,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  dine  and  drink  freely  with  the 
wealthier  members  of  their  congregations,  but  who  sel- 
dom go  near  the  poorer  ones,  because  the  former  pay  the 
best  ? The  author  was  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
chief  officer  of  one  of  the  largest  steamers  sailing  from 
Liverpool,  who  told  him  that  he  had  formerly  been  a 
total  abstainer,  but  that  he  had  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  recommence  taking  alcohol  as  it  militated 
against  his  advancement  in  life.  And  if  it  is  a disadvan- 
tage to  be  a drinker  in  the  United  States,  still  more  so 
is  it  to  be  a drink-seller.  A “ grog- seller  ” there  may 
build  any  number  of  churches  or  endow  any  number  of 
institutions  out  of  the  profits  of  his  trade,  but  he  will  be 
a “ grog-seller  ” still ; whilst  in  England,  if  he  has  fifty 
gin-palaces,  and  supplies  them  all  from  one  warehouse 
and  office  or  from  one  brewery,  he  calls  himself  a wine 
and  spirit  merchant,  or  a brewer,  and  his  vocation  pre- 
sents no  obstacle  to  his  being  allowed  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  inferior  orders  of  our  nobility.  That 
drunkenness  is  not  a prevailing  vice  in  the  States  is 
best  proved  by  the  fact  that  drunken  people  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  streets.  The  author  has  ascertained  this 
from  friends  who  have  travelled  over  every  portion  of 
the  States,  and  a near  relative  of  his  who  resided 
about  a year  in  Louisville  tells  him  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  saw  only  two  instances,  the  one 
being  an  old  man  who  was  followed  about  by  a crowd 
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of  urchins  reviling  and  mocking  at  him  as  they  would 
at  a howling  idiot  in  England. 

But  we  must  now  consider  what  share  legislation 
has  had  in  bringing  about  the  change  from  the  gross 
intemperance  which  existed  all  over  the  States  about 
the  middle  of  this  century  to  the  comparative  sobriety 
of  the  present  day,  and  with  this  view  a cursory  glance 
at  the  liquor  laws  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  as 
they  exist  in  theory,  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor 
unprofitable.  In  Maine,  the  so-called  “Maine  law” 
entirely  prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
drink  except  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  then  only  through  the  municipal 
authorities.  Should  any  one  commit  a breach  of  the 
law,  he  is  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  two  months 
in  the  county  gaol  and  fined  a thousand  dollars.  Public- 
houses  are  spoken  of  in  the  Act  as  “ drinking-houses  ” 
and  “ tippling  shops,”  and  the  keeper  of  such  a house 
is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  each  conviction.  The 
relatives  of  drunkards  have  a right  of  action  against 
any  one  selling  liquors  to  such  drunkards,  and  even 
persons  who  are  found  intoxicated  in  their  own  houses 
are  liable  to  thirty  days’  imprisonment;  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  Act,  “ said  judge  or  justice  may  remit  any 
portion  of  said  punishment,  and  order  the  prisoner  to  be 
discharged  whenever  he  shall  become  satisfied  that  the 
objects  of  the  law  and  the  good  of  the  public  and  the 
prisoner  would  be  advanced  thereby.” 1 From  this  and 
all  other  drink  legislation  in  the  United  States  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  law  regards  the  liquor-seller  as  the 
chief  law-breaker,  and  the  drunkard  as  his  victim, 
though  himself  culpable. 

1 Liquor  Laws  of  tlie  United  States,  p.  15. 
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A similar  law  to  the  “ Maine  law,”  with  modifica- 
tions, exists  in  some  of  the  other  New  England  States. 
New  Hampshire  “ has  a prohibitory  law,  which  is  not 
enforced  to  any  great  extent.  An  effort  to  secure  a 
constabulary  bill  has  also  proved  a failure.”1  Ver- 
mont, as  we  have  already  stated,  has  a prohibitory  law, 
and  a “Civil  Damage  Act,”  passed  in  1869,  by  which 
the  drink-seller  is  held  liable  for  any  damage  done  by 
a drunken  person  to  whom  he  has  supplied  the  drink.2 
In  New  Hampshire,  saloons,  bars,  &c.,  are  declared  to 
be  “ common  nuisances  kept  in  violation  of  the  law ; ” 3 
and  intoxicated  persons  may  be  detained  until  they  are 
sober,  and  then  forced,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to 
declare  on  oath  where  they  obtained  the  liquor.  In 
Massachusetts  the  law  is  not  prohibitory,  but  there  are 
various  classes  of  licenses,  those  for  light  drinks  being 
much  less  expensive  than  licenses  to  sell  spirits.  In 
New  Jersey  there  is  an  Act  which  enables  the  authori- 
ties to  regulate  licenses,  but  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
compel  them  to  grant  any  unless  they  choose,  the 
people  of  Chatham,  Co.  Morris,  have  refused  to  do  so, 
and  their  right  has  been  formally  recognised  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  have,  therefore,  a local  option 
or  permissive  bill,  or  at  least  what  is  one  there,  where 
the  force  of  public  opinion  makes  itself  felt  through  the 
local  authorities.  In  Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
there  is  regulated  licensing.  The  licenses  are  granted 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayors  in  cities, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  aldermen  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  In  Connecticut  and  some  other  States 
there  are  permissive  bills  with  regulated  licensing, 


1 Liquor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  20. 

XL»i<I.  3 Xbid..,  p.  22. 
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also  enforced  closing  on  Sundays  and  election  days, 
which  is  the  rule  in  several  other  States.  In  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Texas,  &c.,  there  are  local 
option  hills.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  regulated  licens- 
ing, with  local  option  in  some  places ; and  in  most  of 
the  other  States  there  is  regulated  licensing,  except- 
ing in  Nevada,  where,  we  are  told,  “ there  is  no  law 
on  the  statute  hook  relating  to  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors.” 1 

A word  concerning  Nevada.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  absence  of  legislative  interference  has 
anything  to  do  with  it,  hut  it  is  certainly  a “ frightful 
example.”  It  was  at  Virginia  city  in  that  State  that 
Artemus  Ward  said,  in  taking  his  departure,  “I  never, 
gentlemen,  was  in  a city  where  I was  treated  so  well, 
nor,  I will  add,  so  often.”  And  Sir  C.  Dilke,  who 
visited  it,  says  that  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants  it 
was  blessed  with  five  hundred  whisky-shops  ; in  some 
of  which  “diggers  might  he  seen  tossing  the  whisky 
down  their  throats  with  a scowl  of  resolve  as  though 
they  were  committing  suicide,  which  indeed,  except  in 
point  of  speed,  is  probably  the  case.” 2 

But  whilst  this  is  the  condition  of  the  remote  States 
of  the  Union,  where  civilisation  has  but  recently  set  its 
foot,  a very  different  state  of  affairs  is  found  to  exist  in 
the  New  England  and  other  north-eastern  States.  It 
may  at  once  be  remarked,  that  so  far  as  actual  prohibition 
is  concerned,  in  the  large  towns  especially,  the  “ Maine 
Liquor  Law  ” has  proved  a failure.  Upon  that  score 

l Liquor  Laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  131.  It  is  right  to  mention 
that  the  publication  from  which  these  particulars  are  taken  was  issued 
in  1877,  since  which  time  no  'doubt  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  liquor  legislation  of  the  various  States,  but  these  the  author  has 
been  unable  to  learn  from  trustworthy  sources.  The  tendency  of  legis- 
lation seems  to  be  towards  “ local  option  ” or  “ permissive  prohibition.” 

a Greater  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  By  C.  W.  Dilke.  Macmillan. 
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all  kinds  of  authors,  excepting  perhaps  a few  extreme 
teetotallers,  and  all  observant  travellers  are  agreed.  In 
the  article  already  referred  to,  Mr.  MUarthy  somewhat 
exaggerates  the  failure,  for  he  says  that  in  Portland, 
when  he  visited  that  city,  there  was  no  more  conceal- 
ment in  the  sale  of  drink  than  there  would  have  been 
in  a public-house  in  Fleet  Street.1  The  whole  of  his 
article,  indeed,  betrays  a mind  which  had  largely  pre- 
judged the  question,  and  had  been  prepared  to  find 
failure  rather  than  success ; but  it  is  not  he  alone  who 
has  testified  to  the  breakdown  of  the  prohibitory  law. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  the  leader  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  and  around  Liverpool,  who  is  certainly  not 
likely  to  underrate  efforts  in  the  cause  which  he  warmly 
advocates,  has  favoured  the  author  with  an  account  of 
two  visits  made  by  him  (in  1875-76)  to  the  United 
States,  when  he  made  a point  of  inquiring  into  the  law, 
and  he  says  that  “he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  needs  considerable  modi- 
fication.” Unlike  Mr.  M'Carthy,  he  says  he  “ wandered 
about  the  city  of  Portland  looking  for  a public-house 
in  vain.” 2 He  could  see  nothing  externally  that  would 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  any  building  was  devoted  to 
the  purpose  ; but  when  he  asked  in  various  shops 
“ where  he  could  get  a drink,”  he  had  a score  of  places 
pointed  out  to  him.  He  then  did  what  Mr.  McCarthy 
had  done  with  the  same  result,  namely,  paid  a visit  to 
the  English  Consul.  That  gentleman  had  sent  home  a 
strong  report  against  the  Maine  Law,3  and  he  satisfied 

1 Prohibitory  Legislation,  &c.  “ Fortnightly  Review,”  Aug.  1871,  p.  166- 

2 This  was,  of  course,  some  years  after  Mr.  M‘Carthy’s  visit. 

3 Vide  Third  Report  of  the  Lords’  Committee  on  Intemperance,  pp. 
211,  2i2.  Evidence  of  Professor  Leone  Levi,  where  the  essential  part  of 
the  Consul’s  report  is  given. 
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Mr.  Caine  of  the  ease  with  which  liquor  could  he  pro- 
cured by  taking  him  to  at  least  a score  of  places  where 
it  was  freely  sold.  Mr.  Caine  also  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  a temperance  meeting  which  he  attended 
at  Bangor  (State  of  Maine).  “ On  the  platform,”  he 
says,  “ were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  decorated  with 
sashes  and  medals,  the  speakers  and  president  being 
ladies.  The  men  with  medals  were  drunkards  who  had 
been  reclaimed  in  the  city  of  Bangor  during  the  winter 
by  the  £ Ladies’  Temperance  Association.’  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  I spoke  to  the  lady  president,  and  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  that  in  a town  where  liquor  was 
prohibited,  both  in  sale  and  manufacture,  one  society  of 
women  should  be  able  to  find  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  drunkards  in  six  months.  She  replied  that  the 
law  was  a dead  letter  in  Bangor,  and  that  it  was  only  of 
use  in  the  country  districts.  The  speeches  at  the  meet- 
ing were  of  the  same  character  as  those  delivered  at 
English  temperance  meetings : the  rum-sellers  of  Bangor 
were  denounced,  their  victims  pitied,  and  it  was  clear 
that  these  good  women  had  just  the  same  difficulties  to 
contend  with  as  we  teetotallers  find  in  Liverpool,  pro- 
hibition notwithstanding.” 1 

But  if  a doubt  remains  as  to  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lation so  far  as  prohibition  is  concerned,  it  may  be  set 
at  rest  by  reading  the  declarations  of  the  teetotal  judges 
of  the  land.  One  of  those  must  suffice.  The  “National 
Temperance  Society  of  New  York”  has  published  a 
pamphlet  (No.  1 1)  called  the  “ Maine  Law  Vindicated,” 
by  the  Hon.  Woodbury  Davis,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

1 Mr  Caine  says  that  lie  has  seen  Boston  uuder  prohibition  with  nine 
hundred  drink-sellers  deliberately  inserting  in  the  Boston  Directory  their 
names  and  addresses  as  drink-sellers,  and  a far  greater  number  openly 
defying  the  law.  He,  however,  favours  “prohibition  by  local  option.” 
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Court  of  Maine,  in  which  that  Judge  enters  at  length 
into  the  whole  subject,  showing  the  moral  influence  of 
the  law,  how  it  is  enforced,  the  probability  of  its  being 
ultimately  successful,  &c.,  and  one  of  his  concluding 
sentences  runs  thus  -: — “ If  such  men  as  Dr.  Bacon,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  named,  instead  of  carping  at 
it,  and  at  best  refusing  to  advocate  it,  would  come  out 
publicly  and  give  it  a hearty  and  cordial  support,  its 
provisions  would  soon  be  made  more  stringent,  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  it  would  become  higher 
and  stronger,  and  its  more  vigorous  execution  would 
soon  make  it  a terror  to  multitudes  of  evil-doers  who  now 
trample  it  under  foot.”  W e have  italicised  the  last  words 
to  show  that,  from  whatever  cause,  the  Maine  Law  has 
not  accomplished  what  is  proposed  by  it,  namely,  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

But  although  Professor  Davis’s  remarks  may  apply 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  they  do  not  accurately  represent 
public  feeling  throughout  the  United  States  regarding 
the  Maine  Law.  In  Massachusetts,  a prohibitory  law 
was  in  force  until  the  year  1875,  but  as  far  back  as 
1 867  a vigorous  effort  was  made  to  repeal  it.  Petitions 
signed  by  about  35,000  persons  for,  and  about  26,000 
against,  the  repeal  were  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
and  a special  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law.  Their  report 
was  a very  decided  one  against  it.1  Without  referring 
to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  question,  we  will  only 
mention  a few  of  the  practical  results  at  which  the 

1 Reports  on  the  Subject  of  a License  Law,  by  a Joint  Special 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massuchusetts.  Boston  : Wright  & 
Potter,  1867.  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  this  and  other  valuable  printed  reports  on  the  subject 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  State. 
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committee  arrived.  The  whole  number  of  places  in 
Boston,  they  found,  in  which  liquor  was  sold  in  1854, 
that  is,  before  the  passing  of  the  Prohibitory  Act,  was 
1500,  whilst  twelve  years  later,  in  1866,  1515  such 
places  existed.  The  number  of  drunken  persons  taken 
up  by  the  police  in  1854  was  6983,  while  in  1866  it 
was  I5,542.1  In  most  of  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Boston,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Charlestown,  New  Bedford, 
&c.,  the  sale  was  found  to  be  just  as  unrestricted  as 
before  the  passing  of  the  Prohibitory  Act.  One  of  the 
statements  of  the  committee,  “ upon  the  evidence  before 
them,  was  that  it  was  a fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  so-called  temperance  movement  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  cider  and  light  beer.”  And  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  law  should  encourage 
the  consumption  of  those  liquors  “ in  the  true  interests 
of  temperance,”  in  substitution  of  stronger  and  more 
dangerous  liquors.2  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  the 
repeal  in  1875  of  the  Prohibitory  Bill,  and  the  passing 
of  an  Act  which  regulates  the  price  of  licenses  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  liquor  sold.  For  example,  the 
licensing  committee  may  charge  up  to  1000  dollars  for 
a license  to  sell  liquors  of  any  kind  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises ; whilst  they  may  not  charge  to  any  one, 
not  being  a brewer,  more  than  1 50  dollars  for  a license 
to  sell  malt  liquors,  cider,  and  light  wines  containing 
not  more  than  1 5 per  cent,  of  alcohol,  to  be  drunk  off 
the  premises.3  This  Act  (which  is  now  in  force,  an 
amendment  of  it  having  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor) 

1 Reports  on  the  Subject  of  a License  Law,  &c.,  p.  16. 

2 In  his  book  on  the  German  working  man,  the  author  of  this  treatise 
said  (p.  109),  “Beer”  (meaning  the  German  beer),  “means  sobriety; 
wine  and  spirits  mean  intoxication.” 

3 Liquor  Laws,  p.  26. 
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is  intended  to  be  a test  of  the  efficacy  of  permissive 
legislation  coupled  with  restrictions  where  licenses  are 
granted,  as  against  entire  prohibition.  For,  as  Gover- 
nor Eice  said,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  1S76,1  “It  expressly  declares  that 
nothing  in  it  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  a city  or  the  selectmen  of  a 
town  to  grant  licenses.  Every  city  and  town,  therefore, 
has  the  right  and  the  opportunity  secured  to  it  to  forbid 
altogether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  its 
limits ; and  in  this  particular  and  in  others  the  present 
law  seems  to  involve  the  principles  and  measures 
which  the  most  advanced  temperance  men  in  Great 
Britain  are  seeking  to  carry  out  in  that  country.”2 
Governor  Eice  then  recites  the  penalties  and  forfeitures 
that  attach  to  breaches  of  the  licensing  regulations, 
which  include  the  very  important  restriction  “ not  to 
sell  at  a bar ; ” and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Board  of 
License  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston  believe 
that  under  the  law  “ something  has  been  gained.” 3 The 
law  is  recognised;  there  is  a decrease  in  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors ; and  the  number  of  liquor  shops 
had  diminished  from  3090  in  December  1874  to  2483  in 
September  1875.  And  finally,  the  Governor  confirms 
what  is  usually  held  to  be  the  case,  namely,  that  whilst 
it  is  impossible  to  enforce  prohibition  in  large  towns, 

1 Boston:  Wright  & Potter. 

2 Report  of  Governor’s  Address,  p.  54.  The  circumstances  are,  how- 
ever, we  hope,  different  in  the  two  countries,  otherwise  there  is  a poor 
chance  for  the  American  bill.  According  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Lords’  Committee  on  Intemperance,  p.  195  (Mr.  Patterson’s  evidence), 
in  Liverpool,  the  town  most  in  need  of  temperance  reform,  the  aldermen, 
who  in  the  U.S.A.  decide  the  question  of  granting  licenses,  have  in  their 
body,  besides  a large  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  two  publicans  who 
occupy  between  them  from  sixty-four  to  eighty-four  public-houses. 

•*  Governor’s  Address,  p.  57. 
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“ in  sparsely  settled  agricultural  districts  almost  any 
measure  of  repression  approved  by  the  more  intelligent 
and  virtuous  citizens  of  the  neighbourhood  can  be 
enforced.”  1 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the  last  enlightened 
utterance  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  the  Maine  Law  in  its  integrity ; but,  now, 
if  we  are  asked  whether  the  repressive  legislation  of  the 
United  States  has  tended  to  the  diminution  of  drunk- 
enness and  to  the  elevation  of  the  national  morality, 
then  the  reply  will  be  an  emphatic  “Yes.”  We  have 
quoted  Judge  Davis  against  the  law,  now  let  us  quote 
him  for  it.  Whilst  there  was  no  legal  restriction  upon 
the  sale,  he  says  : “ It  was  permitted  in  almost  every 
town ; nearly  every  tavern  in  town  and  in  city  had  its 
‘ bar ; ’ at  almost  every  village  and  corner  was  a grog- 
shop ; and  in  most  places  of  that  kind  more  than  one, 
where  old  men  and  young  spent  their  earnings  in  dissi- 
pation ; men  helplessly  drunk  on  the  streets  and  by  the 
wayside  were  a common  sight ; and  at  elections,  at 
military  trainings,  and  at  other  public  gatherings,  there 
were  scenes  of  debauchery  and  riot  enough  to  make  one 
ashamed  of  one’s  race.”  (Let  us  remark,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  this  is  but  a slight  exaggeration  of  the 
condition  of  England  in  our  own  time.)  Well,  Judge 
Davis  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Maine  law  has  effec- 
tually cleansed  and  reformed  society  in  that  State. 
« No  observing  man,”  he  says,  “ who  has  lived  in  the 
State  for  twenty  years,  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  facts,  can  doubt  that  the  Maine  Lav  has  pro- 
duced a hundred  times  more  visible  improvement  in 


1 Governor’s  Address,  p.  58. 
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the  character,  condition,  and  prosperity  of  onr  people 
than  any  other  law  that  was  ever  enacted.”  1 

And  what  he  says  is  true.  Almost  every  writer  on 
the  United  States  bears  out  his  statement,  although 
they  may  not  perhaps  attribute  all  the  improvement  to 
this  particular  law.  Even  Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  it 
acts  as  a check  upon  drinking,  because  it  draws  it  into 
low  places,  and  makes  it  disreputable ; 2 and  that  the 
evasion  is  chiefly  by  foreigners,  but  that  the  Americans 
themselves  are  “ largely  total  abstainers.” 3 He  and 
others  say  that  it  enables  the  authorities  to  make  raids 
upon  men  who  carry  on  the  trade  with  effrontery, 
and  many  instances  are  given  where  they  have  been 
forced  by  the  law,  with  public  opinion  to  support  it,  to 
give  up  the  trade  altogether,  at  least  for  a time.  One 
case  mentioned  by  Mr.  M'Carthy 4 is  worth  recording. 
In  Eutland,  Vermont,  drinking  was  carried  to  such 
excess  that  the  authorities  forbade  the  sale  of  drinks 
in  the  bars  of  the  hotels.  The  hotel  keepers  “ struck,” 
and  closed  their  houses;  but  the  inhabitants  turned 
their  houses  into  hotels,  and  met  travellers  at  the  rail- 
way station.  This  checkmated  the  regular  innkeepers, 
who  were  glad  enough  to  reopen  their  houses  and  sub- 
mit to  the  law.  Mr.  McCarthy  adds,  that  a fortnight 
afterwards  he  obtained  brandy  at  an  hotel  in  Rutland ; 
a fact  which  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  law, 
and  which  is  not  calculated  to  raise  Englishmen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Americans. 

Another  author,  already  quoted,  says  that  wherever 
the  cause  of  temperance  is  strong  enough  to  get  the 
Maine  Law  passed,  it  is  strong  enough  to  force  the 

The  Maine  Law  Vindicated,  p.  7.  2 Prohibitory  Legislation,  p.  174. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  176.  4 Ibidi)  pt  i69> 
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liquor  traffic  to  withdraw  from  public  gaze.  “In 
desperate  cases,”  he  says,  “ it  has  to  reduce  itself  to  the 
exhibition  of  Greenland  pigs  and  other  curious  animals, 
charging  twenty-five  cents  for  the  sight  of  the  pig,  and 
throwing  in  a gin-cocktail  gratuitously.”  1 And  it  is 
most  remarkable,  he  adds,  how  this  encourages  the 
study  of  natural  history,  for  the  same  persons  have 
been  known  to  go  over  and  over  again  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  “ Greenland  pig  ! ” But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  cite  authors.  In  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion, 
every  reader  must  have  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  men  of  different  nationalities  who  have 
resided  or  travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  if  he 
takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  himself,  he  will  find 
the  following  to  be  the  facts  in  regard  to  American 
temperance  legislation.  So  far  as  entire  prohibition  is 
concerned,  it  has  failed  in  the  large  towns,  but  has  been 
successful  in  many  small  towns  and  country  villages. 
In  places  where  public  opinion  has  demanded,  or  cor- 
dially supported,  any  form  of  repression  or  restriction, 
it  has  made  the  traffic  disreputable ; has  removed  temp- 
tation out  of  the  way  of  those  who  would,  if  they  could, 
control  themselves,  and  has  reduced  the  habitual,  cal- 
lous drunkard,  as  well  as  the  man  who  supplies  him, 
to  the  position  of  a law-breaker  and  a sneak.  It  has 
raised  the  whole  moral  tone  of  society  and  the  material 
condition  of  the  masses.  The  failure  has  been  where 
the  law  has  tried  to  force  prohibition  upon  an  unwill- 
ing community ; the  success  where  a reforming  or  re- 
formed public  opinion  has  found  the  law  ready  to  aid 
it  in  enforcing  sobriety  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  short, 
the  legislation  which  has  succeeded  best  in  the  United 

i The  Americans  at  Home,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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States  is  that  which  gives  the  option  to  localities  to 
have  liquor  sold  in  their  midst  or  not  as  they  choose, — 
“ permissive  legislation,” — and  that  has  indeed  been  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  citizens  of  the  Great  Republic. 

And  now  we  must  say  a few  words,  and  they  must 
be  very  few,  concerning  that  new  development  of  the 
drink  question  in  America,  “ inebriate  asylums.”  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  establish  them  in  England,1 
but  so  far  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  they  are 
not  recognised  by  the  State.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  at  least  four  such  institutions.  The  “ Wash- 
ingtonian Home”  was  opened  in  Boston  as  far  back  as 
1857;  the  “New  York  Inebriate  Asylum,”  at  Bing- 
hampton,  was  founded  the  following  year ; the  “ Sani- 
tarium,” in  Philadelphia,  started  in  1867;  and  an 
asylum  at  Chicago  in  1868.  These  institutions  are 
aided  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
in  the  one  at  Boston,  out  of  3000  inebriates  who  have 
been  received  in  nine  years,  2000  have  been  completely 
cured.  They  are  all  voluntary  asylums,  that  is  to  say, 
the  “ patients  ” are  never  detained  against  their  will ; 
and  those  who  seek  refuge  there  pay  part  or  the  whole 
cost  of  their  maintenance.  Very  interesting  but  pain- 
ful accounts  have  been  given  by  visitors  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inebriates,  some  of  whom  are  brought  by 
their  relatives  or  friends  completely  intoxicated ; and 
those  who  have  conversed  with  the  inmates,  and  with 
the  medical  men  under  whose  care  they  are  placed,  tell 
us  that  there  are  certain  canons  of  intemperance,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  which  are  quite  stable  and  undeviat- 
ing. First,  it  is  impossible  for  a drunkard  ever  to  be- 

1 Third  Report  of  the  Lords’  Committee  on  Intemperance,  p.  q • Evi- 
dence of  Rev.  R.  31.  Grier. 
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come  a moderate  drinker.  Secondly,  there  is  no  hope 
for  an  inebriate  until  he  thoroughly  distrusts  his  own 
resolution,  and  excepting  as  a total  abstainer  for  life. 
Thirdly,  he  must  avoid  on  system  and  on  principle  the 
occasions  of  temptation,  such  as  places  where  liquor  is 
sold,  and  persons  who  will  urge  it  upon  him.  Even 
the  wine  given  at  the  communion  table  should  be 
avoided.  “ That  sip  might  be  enough  to  awaken  the 
desire;  the  mere  odour  of  the  urine  filling  the  church 
might  be  too  much  for  some  men.”  1 This  is  the  delibe- 
rately expressed  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
“inebriate”  doctors  in  the  States.  As  we  have  said, 
at  present  the  American  institutions  are  voluntary,  but 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  one  day  be  an  asylum  for 
incurable  drunkards  who  will  be  forcibly  detained,  and 
compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  drink  question  in 
America.  The  contest  between  the  sober  portion  of 
the  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  drink-sellers 
and  their  depraved  customers  on  the  other,  a contest 
in  which  the  state  very  properly  sides  with  the  cause 
of  temperance,  has  successfully  reached  a stage  far  in 
advance  of  that  which  it  has  attained  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  people  are  devoting  their  energies  and  their  in- 
exhaustible resources  to  arrive  at  a practical  solution 
of  the  problem  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  men  and 
all  ages. 

i Tlie  Great  Country,  by  George  Rose,  M.A.  (Arthur  Sketchley), 
Tinsley.  A very  graphic  account  of  a visit  to  an  inebriate  asylum,  ex- 
tracted from  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  will  be  found  in  this  work,  pp. 
385-401. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  INTEMPERANCE— MODERATE  DRINKING — REMEDIES 
FOR  INTEMPERANCE — THE  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Up  to  tlie  present  time  we  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
recording  the  facts  of  history,  and  in  describing  various 
phases  in  the  social  life  of  nations,  but  in  the  present 
chapter  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  theories  and  opinions 
of  a more  or  less  debateable  character.  This  it  will  be 
our  endeavour  to  do,  as  heretofore,  in  an  impartial 
spirit;  but  whilst  we  examine  the  views  of  others  with- 
out prejudice,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  avow  openly 
the  convictions  which  have  been  forced  upon  us,  by 
a careful  review  of  the  experience  of  the  past  and 
by  personal  observation  of  the  social  changes  now  in 
progress. 

What,  then,  have  been  the  causes  of  intemperance  in 
the  human  race  ? and  are  those  causes  still  in  operation  ? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  we  must  first  seek  satis- 
factory replies.  Some  persons  hold  the  view  that  climate 
has  much  to  do  with  the  inordinate  love  of  intoxicating 
drink,  and  they  point  to  the  intemperance  of  Northern 
nations  of  the  Russians,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians, 
and  the  English — as  examples  in  favour  of  their  theory, 
comparing  them  with  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
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nations  of  Southern  Europe.  But  our  cursory  glance  at 
the  habits  of  the  earliest  known  races  of  mankind  has 
taught  us  that  there  has  been  as  great  intemperance  in 
warm  and  dry  as  in  cold  and  damp  climates.  The  his- 
tory and  traditions  of  ancient  China,  of  some  of  the 
Aryan  races  of  India,  and  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  go 
far  to  invalidate  the  climatic  theory.  And  how  about 
the  people  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home  during  the  de- 
cadence of  the  latter  ? What  is  to  be  said  of  Torquatus 
“ Tricongius;”  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  ? Even  the  evi- 
dence which  is  adduced  in  favour  of  the  theory,  on  care- 
ful inquiry,  tells  against  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Moham- 
medans of  to-day  are  a comparatively  sober  people. 
But  why  are  they  so  ? Because  their  great  prophet 
found  them  such  inveterate  drunkards  that  he  made 
them  renounce  intoxicating  drinks  entirely,  in  order  to 
save  them  from  destruction. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit,  however,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  cold  and  damp  countries  are  able  to  stand 
more  alcohol  than  those  of  warmer  regions.  That  is 
shown  by  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  drinks  taken  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
in  the  same  country.  And  that  is  a circumstance,  too, 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  draw 
inferences  concerning  the  degrees  of  intemperance  in 
any  particular  locality  from  the  statistics  of  drink  con- 
sumed. We  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  closely 
into  the  matter,  but  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  find 
that  in  years  where  there  had  been  severe  cold,  or  a 
long  continuance  of  “ uncomfortable  weather,”  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  will  have  materially  increased. 
This  is,  however,  an  abnormal  condition,  and  we  believe 
that  the  argument  will  not  hold  good  that  a cold  and 
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damp  climate  constantly  favours  intemperance  as  com- 
pared with  one  that  is  warm  and  dry.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  are  actually  be- 
coming more  sober,  whilst  the  habits  of  some  of  those 
bordering  on  the  south  are  tending  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Another  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  prevalence 
of  drunkenness,  namely,  the  practice  on  the  part  of 
medical  men  of  too  freely  prescribing  alcohol  as  a 
remedy  for  bodily  ailments.  This  sin  was  laid  to  their 
charge  at  a very  early  period,  for  Pliny,  as  we  know, 
censured  certain  of  them  for  seeking  to  please  their 
patients  by  such  prescriptions.  Nor  are  they  by  any 
means  free  from  blame  in  our  time ; indeed,  we  shall 
find  presently  that  medical  men  of  the  higher  order 
admit  this  to  be  the  case.  The  downfall  of  many  a 
man  or  woman  has  dated  from  the  first  dose  prescribed 
by  a heedless  or  mercenary  physician ; but  all  right- 
minded  medical  men  now  recognise  this  abuse  in  the 
profession,  and  none  are  so  anxious  as  they  to  see  it 
remedied.  In  this  relation,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to 
say  a few  words  on  the  necessary  employment  of  alcohol 
in  cases  of  disease,  for  we  must  be  careful  not  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  which  shall  cause  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing to  the  innocent  and  afflicted,  even  whilst  we  are 
condemning  a recognised  abuse.  The  views  of  medical 
practitioners  are  somewhat  divergent  on  this  question, 
but  the  balance  of  opinion  decidedly  favours  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  certain  cases ; and  amongst  those  who  hold 
that  view  are  found  to  be  some  who  have  written  vigor- 
ously in  favour  of  total  abstinence.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  we  noticed  that  even  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law  provides  for  its  sale  for  medicinal  purposes  ; 
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and  in  Scotland,  Dr.  James  Miller,  in  his  able  work 
against  alcoholic  beverages,  more  than  once  approves  of 
their  nse  medicinally,  and  treats  of  the  cases  of  disease 
in  which  they  may  be  beneficially  employed.1 

In  their  evidence  given  before  the  Lords’  Committee 
on  Intemperance,  some  of  our  leading  professional  men, 
as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Dr.  Brunton,  and  Sir  William 
Gull,  have  all  spoken  of  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a 
medicine,  giving  their  reasons  for  thus  advocating  its 
employment  in  the  clearest  and  most  explicit  manner, 
and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  may  be  gained 
from  various  books  and  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  perfectly  disinterested  critics,  and  even  by 
those  who  are  strongly  biassed  in  favour’  of  total  absti- 
nence.2 

As  regards  the  use  of  alcohol  in  surgical  cases, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  its  indiscreet  application 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  dangerous,  without 
reference  to  its  moral  effects ; but  there,  too,  the  best 
opinions  favour  its  use  in  certain  cases.  They  are  well 
expressed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Savory,  F.R.C.S.,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,  in  a letter  to  the  author,  which, 


1 Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power,  pp.  46-109,  &c.  Glasgow : Scottish 
Temperance  League. 

2 Dr.  Anstie’s  two  works,  “Stimulants  and  Narcotics,”  and  “ The  Use 
of  Wines  in  Health  and  Disease.”  See  also  Dr.  T.  P.  Lucas  on  “ The  True 
Action  and  Physiological  Results  of  Alcohol,”  pp.  140,  141  (a  strong 
temperance  work) ; “On  Chronic  Alcoholic  Intoxication,”  p.  9,  by  W. 
Marcet,  M.D.,F.R.S.  (Churchill);  “The  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Nervous 
System,”  by  Dr.  Hammond  in  “ The  Psychological  and  Medico-Legal 
Journal,”  July  1874,  New  York.  The  records  of  discussions  amongst 
guardians  of  the  poor  where  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  beer 
as  an  article  of  diet  also  tend  in  the  same  direction.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  West  Derby  Board,  for  example,  the  medical  officers,  one  of 
whom  is  a total  abstainer,  distinctly  expressed  their  determination  to 
continue  administering  alcohol  as  a medicine. 
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with  the  writer’s  sanction,  he  publishes  verbatim,  for  it 
conveys  at  the  same  time  moral  sentiments  concerning 
the  use  of  alcohol  which  he  holds  in  common  with 
nearly  all  respectable  practitioners  in  the  present  day. 
“ Although,”  he  says,  “ I am  willing  to  admit  that  in 
my  opinion  alcohol,  in  its  various  forms  of  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits,  is  often  needlessly  and  recklessly  prescribed 
in  the  practice  of  surgery,  yet  I am  sure  that  we  could 
not  altogether  dispense  with  its  use  without  frequent 
disadvantage  to  our  patients,  and  even  the  occasional 
sacrifice  of  life.  In  cases  where  stimulants  are  required, 
sometimes  others,  as  certain  drugs,  might  be  substituted 
for  those,  either  without  loss  or  with  positive  gain ; but, 
after  full  allowance  is  made  for  this,  there  must  remain,  I 
think,  many  instances  in  which  alcoholic  drinks  largely 
promote  recovery,  and  several  in  which  the  balance  of 
life  and  death  turns  upon  their  prompt  and  judicious 
administration.  "When  I reflect  on  the  enormous  evil 
of  alcohol  to  the  community — an  evil  in  its  physical 
and  moral  results  beyond  parallel — I wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  I could,  as  a surgeon,  say  less  for  this  most 
prolific  parent  of  disease  and  crime.” 

Looking,  then,  at  the  opinions  here  expressed,  and  at 
all  the  circumstances,  we  think  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  saying  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  and 
injurious  to  attempt,  by  pressure  or  coercion,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  employment  of  alcohol  by  regular 
medical  practitioners  when  they  deem  it  requisite. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  society  is  under  deep  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  replace  it  by 
other  remedies,  and  more  particularly  to  the  philan- 
thropists who  have  recently  established  an  hospital  from 
which  the  use  of  alcohol  is  entirely  excluded.  The 
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great  benefit  that  sucb  an  institution  will  confer,  not  only 
upon  the  medical  profession  but  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity, is  that  it  will  lead  to  the  limitation  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  diseases,  and  will  prevent  its  prescription 
merely  to  gratify  the  taste  of  self-indulgent  patients. 
Eventually,  too,  it  may  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  alcohol  even  for  medicinal  purposes.1 

Two  other  causes,  concerning  which  there  will  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  have  been  assigned  for  the  preva- 
lence of  intemperance,  and  these  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  Whether,  technically  speaking,  the 
love  of  intoxicating  drink  be  or  be  not  “ instinctive,”  it 
is  a human  passion,  and  certainly  it  is  in  many  cases 
hereditary.  As  we  showed  in  our  opening  chapter, 
those  who  refuse  to  regard  it  as  an  instinct  are  driven 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  “ inbred  enemy,” 2 which 
is  transmissible  by  inheritance ; and  one  writer  on  tem- 
perance speaks  of  the  enjoyments  which  accompany 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  terms  sufficiently  vague  to  show 
that  he  has  no  very  clear  views  on  the  matter.  “ It  is 
something  transferred  from  the  category  of  drugs  into 
that  of  food,”  he  says,  “because  in  its  effects  it  is 
pleasant  or  ‘delightful  to  the  senses.’  In  its  effects, 
we  say,  for  as  regards  itself,  the  ‘ daintiness  ’ and  ‘ de- 
liciousness,’ and  ‘ gratifying  of  the  appetite,’  are  gene- 
rally not  instinctive  but  acquired.” 3 But  it  is  precisely 
this  “ deliciousness,”  and  the  pleasurable  sensations 
which  accompany  its  use,  that  have  caused  the  passion 
for  drink  to  obtain  so  great  a mastery  over  a large 


1 See  the  Eeport  of  the  Temperance  Hospital,  “ Daily  News," 

May  31,  1878. 

3 Richardson’s  Researches  on  Alcohol,  p.  6. 

3 Miller’s  Alcohol,  its  Place  and  Power,  p.  92. 
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portion  of  mankind,  and  it  is  a waste  of  words  to  tell 
people  who  find  intoxicating  drink  dainty  and  delicions 
and  pleasant  to  the  senses,  that  they  must  discontinue 
its  use  because  it  is  gencvcdly  an  acquired  taste,  and 
does  not  form  part  of  their  instinctive  nature.  That 
the  forms  in  which  alcohol  is  imbibed  are  often  very 
unpalatable,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  “ soma 
drink  of  the  ancient  Aryans  at  all  resembled  that 
which  the  modern  Brahmans  permitted  M.  Haug  to 
taste,  the  gustatory  sense  amongst  the  primitive  races 
of  men  could  not  have  been  very  refined,  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  needed  less  education  than  the  palate 
which  can  find  enjoyment  in  gin  and  bitters,  or  in  a 
tumblerful  of  Scotch  whisky  diluted  with  cold  water. 
But  it  is  the  physiological  effect  upon  the  body,  and 
the  influence  upon  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  have 
been  the  irresistible  attractions  of  alcohol  for  men, 
women,  and  children  in  all  ages.  The  Aryans  could 
not  conceive  of  Indra’s  performing  any  great  action 
unless  he  was  inebriated,  because  alcohol  inspired 
them  (his  worshippers)  with  artificial  valour.  “ Wine 
banishes  fear,”  said  the  ancient  Babbins.  Homer 
makes  his  hero  speak  of 

“ twelve  large  vessels  of  unmingled  wine, 

Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine,”  1 

which  Maron  had  kept  “ some  ages  ” in  his  cellar. 

Pliny,  the  foe  of  intemperance,  says  of  wine,  that  “it 
causes  a feeling  of  warmth  ” in  the  body,  and  he  extols 
its  moderate  use.  “ Brandy,”  said  a Bed  Indian,  “ is 
made  of  tongues  and  hearts,  for  when  I have  drunk  of 


1 Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyssey,  book  is. 
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it,  I fear  nothing,  and  I talk  like  an  angel.”  And  that 
is  precisely  the  sensation  which  is  experienced  by  a 
modern  pothouse  orator  whilst  he  is  spouting  to  a 
small  circle  of  admirers  in  the  bar-parlour,  or  by  the 
more  ambitious  politician  who  flourishes  in  the  face  of 
a bewildered  continent  a sanguinary  manifesto  under 
the  exhilarating  influences  of  a civic  feast. 

Even  the  savages  of  civilised  life  do  not  love  the 
drink  for  its  taste  alone.  “ Please  God  ! I’ll  be  like 
him  in  an  hour,”  says  the  still  sober  navvy  as  he  sees 
his  intoxicated  comrade  reel  past,  whilst  he  is  waiting 
at  the  contractor’s  gate  for  the  payment  of  his  week’s 
wages. 

When,  in  addition  to  its  physiological  and  mental 
effects,  the  liquor  itself  is  sweet  and  aromatic,  as  in 
certain  wines,  or  when  the  process  of  fermentation  has 
been  checked  and  a sparkling  effervescence  is  super- 
added,  making  it  pleasant  also  to  the  taste  and  smell, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  its  influence  should  be  so  irresistible, 
and  that  it  should  entice  so  many  from  the  path  of  duty. 
It  “ drives  dull  care  away,”  the  anxious  man  will  tell 
us,  and  if  it  be  only  for  the  time,  he  is  content  to  seek 
refuge  in  his  cup  from  the  cares  of  life.  It  “ warms  the 
heart  of  man,”  and  makes  that  one  generous  and  open- 
hearted  who  is  otherwise  niggard  and  reserved.  He 
may  be  meaner  afterwards  for  having  forgotten  himself 
in  a moment  of  exhilaration,  but  that  only  renders  his 
fits  of  inebriate  generosity  the  more  couspicuous.  If 
not  itself  a food,  it  often  takes  its  place  where  suitable 
nourishment  is  wanting,  and  it  would  be  rank  hypocrisy 
to  deny  that  a bottle  of  port- wine  has  brought  health 
and  comfort  to  many  a poor  man’s  home.  And  finally, 
it  has  been  a bond  of  union  in  all  ages  between  those 
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wlio  have  been  misnamed  “good  fellows,”  amongst 
whom — 

“ Wit’s  electric  flame 
Ne’er  so  swiftly  passes, 

As  when  through  the  frame 
It  shoots  from  brimming  glasses.” 1 

These  have  been  the  chief  canses  of  intemperance  in 
past  times,  and  in  the  present  day  there  are  many 
others  peculiar  to  a comparatively  high  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  chief,  amongst  the  poor  at  least,  are  unhappy 
and  unhealthy  homes,  and  he  who  does  something  to 
improve  the  dwellings  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  humbler  classes,  or  to  amend  their  domestic  habits, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  workers  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  reform.  Smoking,  too,  in  which  some 
teetotallers  indulge  to  such  excess,  is  another  stimulus 
to  drinking;  so  is  the  custom,  peculiarly  English,  of 
associating  the  consumption  of  drink  with  commercial, 
religious,  moral,  and  charitable  undertakings.  But 
worst  of  all  is  the  needless  multiplication  of  public- 
houses,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  which  are  made  by 
the  vendors  of  intoxicating  drink  to  render  their  esta- 
blishments and  their  wares  as  attractive  as  possible  to 
every  human  sense,  often  at  a great  sacrifice  of  honesty, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

Of  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to  counteract  all 
these  injurious  influences  we  shall  speak  presently ; but, 
meanwhile,  we  must  make  a brief  reference  to  the  some- 
what delicate  subject  of  moderate  drinking.  And,  first 
of  all,  we  must  inquire,  “ What  is  moderate  drinking  ? ” 

One  writer  on  the  subject,  who  is  usually  considered 
an  authority,  says  that  “ for  a hard-working  student, 
politician,  professional  man,  or  busy  merchant,  there  is 

1 Tom  Moore. 
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no  better  arrangement  possible  than  that  of  taking  as  the 
regular  daily  allowance,  a bottle  of  sound  ordinary  wine 
of  Bordeaux.” 1 Such  wine,  we  are  told,  is  to  cost  one 
shilling  per  bottle.  Another  quotation  from  the  same 
writer  will,  however,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
showing  that  this  can  hardly  be  called  moderate  drink- 
ing : “We  did  not  intend,”  he  says,  “when  recommend- 
ing the £ hard-working  student  ’ to  allow  himself  a bottle 
per  diem  of  weak  Bordeaux  wine  ” [it  was  ‘ sound  ’ just 
now],  “ to  give  that  recommendation  to  young  lads.  We 
are  thinking  of  ‘ hard-working  students  ’ of  middle  age ; 
and  we  would  state  our  firm  conviction  that  for  youths, 
say  under  twenty- five,  whose  bodily  frame  is  as  yet  not 
fully  consolidated,  the  proper  rule  is,  either  no  alcohol , 
or  very  little  indeed .”  2 We  trust  that  “ young  lads” 
under  twenty-five  will  appreciate  the  compliment  and 
the  advice ; and  as  to  politicians  and  busy  merchants, 
we  may  safely  leave  them  to  enjoy  a bottle  of  shilling 
claret  per  diem,  if  they  like  that  “ arrangement.” 
Another  medical  authority,  the  “ Lancet,”  in  a very 
temperate  article  on  the  “ Drink  Question,”  says  that, 
“ For  young  and  active  men  a glass  of  beer,  or  one  or 
two  glasses  of  claret,  at  dinner,  is,  we  believe,  an  ample 
supply ; while  men  of  middle  age  may,  with  advantage, 
stop  at  the  third  glass  of  claret,  sherry,  or  port,  and  feel 
no  ill  result.”  But  the  same  writer  admits  that  no  de- 
finite quantity  can  be  fixed,  and  that  “ the  ultimate  test 
in  every  case  must  be  experience,  and  until  men  have 
enough  moral  control  and  discretion  to  limit  their 
drinking  to  that  which  they  absolutely  require,  all 
direction  and  rebuke  will  be  thrown  away.” 

1 Anstie,  Uses  of  Wine  in  Health  and  Disease,  p.  xx. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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Both  these  writers  are  singularly  reticent  concerning 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  would  consider 
moderate  for  a strong,  active  working  man,  who  can 
afford  neither  port,  sherry,  nor  claret.  But  really  it 
matters  very  little,  for  the  whole  argument  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that,  if  men  are  unable  to  restrain 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  drink,  by  far  the  best  coun- 
sel to  give  them  is,  “ drink  not  at  all ; ” and  in  case 
that  advice  should  prove  unavailing,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  prevent  them  from  inflicting  injury  upon 
themselves  and  others  by  using  such  measures  as  the 
state  may  from  time  to  time  authorise.  And  now  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  agencies  which  are  in 
active  operation  to  counteract  the  intemperance  unfor- 
tunately so  prevalent,  chiefly  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

Temperance  societies,  called  “ Orden  der  Massig- 
keit,”  as  we  know,  were  established  and  officially  re- 
cognised in  the  Middle  Ages  throughout  Germany, 
where  they  met  with  support  from  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  land.  It  is  needless  to  refer  again  to 
their  rules  and  operations,  for  we  did  so  in  our  review 
of  the  drinking  habits  of  that  country ; but  it  will  be 
as  well  to  recollect  that  the  causes  to  which  the  reform 
of  those  customs  are  attributable  were  in  part  the  action 
of  the  temperance  societies,  but  also  in  a great  measure 
the  substitution  of  beer  for  spirits,  the  introduction  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  from  the  East,  and  the  general 
education  of  the  people.  From  the  record  of  those  facts, 
then,  we  take  our  departure  in  treating  of  the  changes 
which  are  now  in  progress  in  our  own  country  and  else- 
where. 

Modern  temperance  societies  were,  as  their  name  in- 
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dicates,  associations  of  earnest  men  whose  object  was 
to  check  drunkenness,  and  their  scope  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  recommendation  of  abstinence  from 
spirits.  On  that  basis  the  first  temperance  society  was 
founded  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, on  February  1824,1  whilst  others  say  in  February 
1826.2  In  the  New  World  they  spread  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  ; for  we  are  told  that  in  1829  there  had 
been  formed  more  than  1000  temperance  societies;  that 
upwards  of  fifty  distilleries  had  been  stopped,  above  400 
merchants  had  relinquished  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  up- 
wards of  1200  drunkards  had  been  reformed.  As  a 
proof  that  the  change  was  not  merely  hypothetical,  it 
was  shown  that  in  1824  the  imported  spirits  amounted 
to  5,285,000  gallons,  whilst  in  1830  the  imports  had 
fallen  off  to  1,195,000  gallons.3  All  good  citizens  co- 
operated in  the  work  of  reformation.  Shipowners  paid 
higher  wages  to  temperance  captains,  and  the  Boston 
Insurance  Company  agreed  to  return  five  per  cent,  on  the 
premium  of  every  vessel  navigated  without  spirituous 
liquors,  as  our  marine  insurance  companies  might  well 
do  in  England,  with  great  pecuniary  benefit  to  them- 
selves. Even  the  war  authorities  aided  the  movement 
by  issuing  an  order  prohibiting  the  distribution  of  spirits 
amongst  the  army,  and  substituting  eight  pounds  of 
suo-ar  and  four  pounds  of  coffee  with  every  100  rations, 
as°an  equivalent  for  the  spirits  formerly  in  use.  In 
1834  the  number  of  temperance  societies  had  increased 
to  about  7000,  reckoning  two  millions  of  members,  and 
a thousand  ships  were  sailing  without  spirits  on  board. 


1 Morewood,  p.  339* 

2 llov.  D.  Burns,  to  whom  the  author  is 


indebted  for  some  of  these 


particulars. 

3  Morewood,  p.  34°' 


4 Ibid.,  p.  341* 
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In  England  the  first  society  was  started  on  the  2nd 
February  1830,  by  Mr  H.  Forbes  at  Bradford;  in  Scot- 
land, at  Greenock,  by  Mr.  John  Dunlop  and  his  friends 
on  the  6th  October  1829 ; and  in  Ireland  by  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Carr  at  Hew  Ross,  1829.  In  the  last-named 
country,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
the  great  work  of  temperance  reform  was  taken  up  at 
a later  period  and  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and 
success  by  Father  Mathew,  the  well-known  philan- 
thropist. From  the  very  commencement  the  tem- 
perance societies  have  received  the  support  of  all 
thoughtful  members  of  the  community,  but  they  have 
had  drawbacks  in  the  eyes  of  many  which  prevented 
their  being  regarded  with  unqualified  approbation. 
They  soon  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  basis  of  their 
operations  from  the  mere  abstention  from  spirits  to  what 
is  called  “ total  abstinence,”  and  from  moral  suasion 
only,  they  turned  to  coercive  legal  measures  against 
drunkards  and  drink-sellers.  In  these  matters  they  have, 
however,  only  followed  the  direction  of  public  opinion, 
and  whilst  the  number  of  their  members  and  the  zeal 
of  their  workers  have  increased,  their  changed  policy 
has  naturally  swelled  the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Many 
of  their  members,  too,  have  taken  refuge  within  their 
precincts  from  their  inability  to  exercise  due  control 
over  their  passions,  and  some  of  those  have  not  been  any 
more  successful  as  temperance  orators  than  they  were 
previously  as  moderate  drinkers,  for  it  is  their  intem- 
perate advocacy  which  has  alienated  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  warm  supporters  of  the  movement 
Amongst  the  leaders  of  the  great  reform,  however,  there 
ave  been  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  age,  who 
have  cheerfully  submitted  to  ridicule,  to  sneers,  and  to 
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every  kind  of  obloquy  and  persecution  in  the  performance 
of  their  sacred  duty;  and  their  perseverance,  aided 
by  that  of  myriads  of  workers  of  the  rank  and  file,  is 
already  bearing  rich  fruits  in  the  ameliorated  condition 
of  modern  society. 

The  extent  and  ramifications  of  modern  temperance 
societies  are  almost  incredible.  Most  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  have  general  societies,  and  in 
many  cities  and  townships  of  each  State  there  are,  as 
with  us,  local  societies  with  their  branches.  The  chief 
religious  denominations  are  committed  by  resolution  and 
practice  to  total  abstinence,  and  many  churches  connect 
temperance  work  with  their  other  organisations.  So 
widespread  and  universal  are  these  denominational 
societies,  that  Father  Nugent  of  Liverpool  stated  before 
the  Lords’  Committee  on  Intemperance  that  he  found  at- 
tached to  nearly  every  Catholic  church  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  total  abstinence  societies,  and  that  such 
society  was  “ the  leaven  of  each  congregation.  1 Indeed, 
he  was  so  impressed  with  what  he  witnessed  there,  that 
on  his  return  home,  to  use  his  own  words,  “he  took 
up  Father  Mathew’s  work  in  Liverpool  on  the  29th 
February  1872.”  His  action,  coupled  with  that  of  his 
zealous  associates  in  Liverpool,  has  had  the  effect  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  in  that 
town,  although  there  is  still  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment ; but  his  reforming  zeal  is  not  universal,  for  there 
are  places  in  which  the  priests  have  not  hesitated  to 
seek  the  alliance  of  the  gin-shop  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
they  no  doubt  believe  conscientiously  enough  to  be 
their  religious  duty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  leader- 
ship and  example  of  their  chief,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 

1 Third  Report,  p.  25,  Q.  8242. 
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the  self-denial  and  devotion  of  the  priesthood,  are  doing 
much  to  stem  the  tide  of  drunkenness  amongst  the 
class  in  which  that  vice  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pre- 
valent in  all  English- speaking  communities. 

Those,  however,  who  are  exercising  the  most  power- 
ful influence  upon  all  grades  and  classes  are  the  Non- 
conformist clergy  and  laity,  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  chapter,  it  is  a sine  qua 
non  that  the  minister  should  be  a total  abstainer,  and 
that  he  should  lead  the  temperance  movement  in  his 
congregation.  In  England  the  mantle  of  the  Puritans 
has  undoubtedly  fallen  upon  the  Nonconformists,  and  the 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  a few  of  the  more  earnest  of 
them  is,  that  there  is  a little  too  much  unction  in  their 
public  and  private  utterances.  This  is,  however,  quite 
pardonable,  for  their  zeal  is  beyond  question,  and  in  the 
author’s  view  they  are  obtaining  even  more  valuable 
results  from  their  indirect  than  from  their  avowed  tem- 
peiance  action,  which  is  always  regarded  as  somewhat 
professional  in  its  character.  Whoever  has  interested 
himself  in  the  establishment  of  social  clubs,  cocoa-rooms, 
or  British  workmen’s  public-houses  (it  is  immaterial  by 
what  name  the  reforming  institution  may  be  known),  is 
well  aware  that  the  men  who  have  made  the  most  sacri- 
fices, who  have  expended  the  largest  amount  of  time, 
thought,  and  money  on  the  work,  who  have  been  the 
most  hopeful  in  adversity,  and  the  most  tenacious  in 
carrying  out  the  project,  have  been  the  Nonconformist 
members  of  the  temperance  organisations.1 


^ Jesiro^  °f  pursuing  the  question  of  temperance 
societies  will  find  a vast  amount  of  information  in  Graham’s  “ Temperance 
uuiue.  London  : Pitman,  &c. 
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The  Church  of  England  is  also  beginning  to  be  active, 
and  her  clergy  are  coming  somewhat  tardily  to  the  front, 
though  many  of  them  have  long  been  privately  at  work 
in  their  own  parishes.  A society  has  recently  been 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  that  body,  “ which  accepts 
as  members  non-abstainers  as  well  as  abstainers,” 
and  the  objects  of  which  are  to  promote  counter- 
attractions  to  the  public-house,  in  the  shape  of  reading- 
rooms,  working  men’s  clubs,  and  coffee-rooms.”  1 The 
noble  speaker,  whose  words  we  have  quoted,  still  ad- 
heres to  the  old  temperance  principle,  believing  that  in 
good  health  men  and  women  can  do  without  spirits, 
and  that  they  would  be  much  better  off  with  very  much 
less  than  they  now  consume.  These  views  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  Society,  but  we  fear  they  will  hardly  com- 
mend themselves  to  any  of  the  old-established  associa- 
tions. And  yet  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  pressing 
the  “ temperance  ” view  upon  public  notice.  The 
greatest  statesman  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speak- 
ins  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  “ Coffee  Tavern  Com- 
pany”  in  the  metropolis,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
drunkenness,  which  he  characterised  as  a “ monster 
evil,”  could  not  be  altogether  checked  by  “heroic 
remedies,”  by  which,  we  presume,  he  meant  legislative 
measures  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
And  many  more  of  our  leading  statesmen  conscientiously 
hold  that  view,  although  they  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  by  precept  and  example  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
intemperance. 

As  we  find  the  introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late to  have  produced  a beneficial  effect  in  Germany, 

1 Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Free  Trade  Hull,  Manchester. 
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so  the  author  believes  that  the  establishment  of  such 
houses  as  those  referred  to  will  eventually  prove  the 
most  effective  agency  for  the  reform  of  drunkenness  in 
Great  Britain.  But  many  of  those  places  must  first  he 
reformed  themselves  before  they  can  accomplish  their 
object.  Whitewashed  brick  walls,  deal  tables  and 
benches,  thin  tea  and  coffee,  or  thick  cocoa,  will  never 
compete  successfully  with  crystal  chandeliers  and 
“ cream  of  the  valley.”  The  working  man  must  be 
enticed  from  the  gin-palace  by  the  superior  attractions 
of  the  cocoa-rooms,  and  held  fast  when  he  is  once 
secured.  The  opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries  on 
Sundays,  which  will  be  long  deferred  by  the  Sabba- 
tarian spirit  of  the  English  people,  will  have  a tendency, 
indirectly,  to  elevate  the  lowest  classes,  especially  if 
the  gin-palace,  with  its  counter-attractions,  be  closed 
on  the  day  of  rest.  As  potent  as  any  of  the  agencies 
named  is  the  spread  of  national  education,  and  a move- 
ment which  has  recently  been  set  on  foot  to  instil  the 
importance  of  temperance  into  the  minds  of  children  in 
Board  and  other  schools,  coupled  with  the  action  of  the 
existing  “ Bands  of  Hope,”  will  certainly  operate  to 
advantage  upon  the  drinking  habits  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. 

But  all  these  agencies  are  at  present  more  or  less 
paralysed  by  the  alliance,  already  referred  to,  between 
the  ruling  power  of  the  state  and  the  “ drink  interest.” 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  political  party  should 
in  the  nineteenth  century  desire  to  retain  its  predomi- 
nance through  the  corruption  of  the  masses,  but  the  fact 
is  undeniable  that  the  Conservatives,  who  have  always 
claimed  “ social  reform  ” as  one  of  the  functions  of  their 
party,  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  drink- 
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sellers,  and  have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the 
Englishman’s  love  of  his  beer,  or  rather  of  his  spirits,  to 
seize  and  hold  the  reins  of  office.  They  were  allowed 
to  gain  that  position  through  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
and  as  we  have  had  a “Long”  Parliament  and  a “ Rump” 
Parliament,  so  the  present  House  of  Commons  will  go 
down  to  posterity  labelled  the  “ Grog  Parliament.” 

And  this  brings  us  once  more  to  the  subject  of  drink 
legislation.  There  has  been  an  infinite  amount  of  law- 
making on  the  subject  of  intemperance,  but  the  law- 
breaking has  been  equally  unlimited.  Of  all  the  Acts 
that  have  been  passed  in  England,  the  only  one  that 
has  produced  any  visible  effect  was  that  of  1872,  which 
reduced  the  time  allowed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  about  four  hours,  namely,  from  twenty-one  to  an 
average  of  seventeen  in  the  twenty-four.  It  also  in- 
creased the  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  the  law  by 
publicans,  for  one  of  its  clauses  enacted  that  “any 
licensed  person  ” who  permitted  drunkenness,  or  any 
violent,  quarelsome,  or  riotous  conduct  to  take  place  on 
his  premises,  or  who  sells  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  a 
drunken  person,  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £ 10  for  the  first  offence,  and  not  exceeding  £ 20  for 
any  subsequent  offence,  and  any  conviction  under  the 
section  shall  be  recorded  on  the  license  of  the  person 
convicted,  unless  the  magistrate  or  justices  shall  other- 
wise direct.1 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  two  principles  were  recog- 
nised by  the  Legislature : first,  that  the  opportunities  for 
obtaining  drink  might,  on  the  score  of  public  policy, 
be  curtailed  with  advantage,  and  secondly  (as  in  the 
United  States),  that  the  sober  but  mercenary  publican 

1 The  Licensing  Act  1872,  Section  13. 
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who  supplies  the  drink  is  violating  the  law  even  more 
than  the  miserable  drunkard  who  consumes  it.  But 
now  let  us  look  at  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
from  this  Act.  It  was  passed  in  1872,  and  for  the  five 
years  ending  1877  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  in 
Liverpool  amounted  altogether  to  90,339,  whilst  the 
whole  number  of  publicans  wTho  were  convicted  for 
supplying  drink  contrary  to  law  during  the  same  years 
was  289,  being  rather  less  than  one-half  of  those  against 
whom  information  was  laid  by  the  police.1  And  in 
London  the  state  of  affairs  is  equally  deplorable.  In  the 
report  of  the  metropolitan  police  for  1876,  we  find  the 
statement  that,  whilst  32,328  persons  were  arrested  for 
drunkenness  in  that  year,  the  convictions  against 
drink-houses  amounted  to  186.  The  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  when  one  reads  these  figures 
is,  where  do  all  those  drunken  men  get  the  liquor 
which  brings  them  within  the  pale  of  the  law  ? It  is 
right  to  add  that  the  London  report  states  that  the 
Act  of  1872  has  enabled  the  police  to  close  a great 
number  of  objectionable  houses;  still  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

And  now  as  to  the  clauses  which  refer  to  the 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  sale.  Not  even  the  most 
thorough  partisan  of  the  drink  interest  will  deny 
that  the  moral  effect  of  those  clauses  has  been  very 
great.  For  there  has  been  no  option.  The  Act  was 
one  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  very 
unseasonable  hours  (they  are  still  very  unreason- 
able and  unseasonable,  for  that  matter),  and,  generally 
speaking,  that  portion  of  it  has  been  effectually  carried 
out.  The  result  has  been  comparative  quiet  and  decency 

1 Report  of  the  Liverpool  Police,  1877. 
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in  our  streets  during  the  prohibited  hours,  and  a diminu- 
tion of  the  worst  forms  of  drunkenness.  But  the  clause 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  sale  contained  provisions  which 
gave  some  little  latitude  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  time 
of  closing  and  opening  was  modified  to  suit  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  particular  neighbourhoods,  the  opening  hour 
in  some  large  manufacturing  towns,  for  example,  being 
so  regulated  as  to  withdraw  temptation  from  men  going 
to  their  work.  But  that  did  not  suit  the  books  of  the 
publicans,  and  as  soon  as  the  present  Government  came 
into  power,  it  was  found  expedient  to  make  the  hours 
“ uniform  ” throughout  the  country.  In  other  words,  the 
Conservatives  threw  a “ sop  to  Cerberus,”  and  extended 
the  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  so  as  to  increase  the 
profits  of  the  publicans  as  far  as  it  was  practicable 
without  too  great  an  outrage  upon  public  opinion.  All 
parties  excepting  those  who  instigated  the  change  ob- 
jected to  it,  and  the  evidence  given  before  the  Lords’ 
Committee  shows  that  it  has  caused  great  annoyance 
and  inconvenience  to  employers  of  labour,  and  a material 
loss  of  wages  expended  in  morning-drinking  and  its 
consequences.1  The  truth  is,  that  the  various  associa- 
tions which  have  been  formed  throughout  the  country 
for  the  protection  of  “ the  trade  ” saw  in  this  small  in- 
stalment of  “permissive  legislation”  great  cause  for 
alarm,  and  they  accordingly  directed  all  their  energies 
to  its  repeal. 

The  same  line  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  pre- 
sent Government  whenever  it  was  called  upon  to  decide 
between  the  wishes  of  the  community  and  those  of  the 
“ trade.”  The  people  of  Birmingham  desired  to  adopt 

1 See  especially  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson  (Chief  Constructor), 
Second  Report  p.  117. 
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a measure  resembling  that  known  as  the  “ Gothenburg 
system”  described  elsewhere;  the  Government  thwarted 
their  wishes.  A resolution  was  passed  by  a large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  closing 
public-houses  on  Sundays  in  Ireland,  but  the  Govern- 
ment set  the  wishes  of  the  House  at  defiance  : and  why  ? 
Because  the  necessary  sequence  of  Sunday  closing  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  would  be  a similar  measure  in 
England  ; and  it  has  only  been  the  fear  of  grave  com- 
plications which  has  at  length  forced  the  Government  to 
listen  to  the  demands  and  give  a half-hearted  acquies- 
cence to  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  Have  they  not 
a right  to  complain  that  their  true  interests  are  sacrificed 
to  the  corrupt  policy  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  clamour 
for  a larger  share  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  ? 

Nothing  indeed  could  he  more  clearly  defined  than 
the  attitude  of  the  two  great  political  parties  on  the 
drink  question.  The  whole  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
Conservatives  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Legislature  is  con- 
cerned) are  with  the  drink-sellers,  and  they  have 
constituted  themselves  the  champions  of  intemperance. 
The  drink-sellers  know  this  but  too  well.  Quite  recently 
three  deputations  waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary  to 
seek  his  influence  and  support.  The  first  two  were 
“drink”  deputations,  one  being  from  the  “ Brewers’  Asso- 
ciation ” of  certain  northern  towns  ; and  the  other  from 
the  “ Licensed  Victuallers’  National  Defence  League.” 
The  first  came  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  to  protect 
them  from  prosecutions  to  which  they  were  being  sub- 
jected for  adulterating  beer  with  salt,  notoriously  one 
of  the  chief  incentives  to  drunkenness  in  this  country. 
The  second  deputation  sought  his  protection  from  similar 
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prosecutions  for  adulterating  spirits  with  water.  The 
Home  Secretary  told  the  first  deputation  that  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  interfere,  but  he  volunteered  the 
advice  to  them  to  take  a case  into  the  High  Court  of 
Justice ; and  as  to  the  second  deputation,  he  not  only 
gave  them  similar  advice,  but  promised  to  save  them 
from  harassing  legislation  by  putting  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Inland  Eevenue  upon  the  subject,  with  a view  to  in- 
troducing an  “ Amending  Bill ! ” The  third  deputation 
was  of  a different  stamp.  It  represented  the  great  reli- 
gious bodies  of  the  Church  of  England,  Nonconformists, 
and  Eoman  Catholics,  headed  by  a Eev.  Canon  of  very 
high  position,  and  it  was  ushered  in  by  several  members 
of  Parliament.  The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  ask 
the  Government  to  introduce  a bill  for  closing  public- 
houses  in  England  on  the  Sunday.  The  reply  of  the 
Home  Secretary  was  that  no  one  was  more  alive  than  he 
to  the  evils  of  intemperance  (a  profession  which  the 
author  heard  him  make  shortly  before  he  extended  the 
hours  of  sale),  but  he  added,  with  unconscious  irony,  that 
he  “ had  to  look  at  the  matter  as  one  of  practical  politics 
and  policy,  and  he  considered  it  would  be  unwise  to  pro- 
mote such  a bill.”  Of  course  he  refused  to  do  anything, 
and  when  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  present 
expressed  a desire  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  House  on 
the  subject,  he  said,  “ Oh,  decidedly : then  I should  give 
my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.” 

This  is  the  political  attitude  of  the  Conservatives  on 
the  question  of  intemperance,  and  their  social  position 
is  much  the  same.  With  few  exceptions,  their  public 
utterances  are  usually  made  at  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
dinners,  and  the  question  of  intemperance  is  treated 
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with  great  levity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal 
leaders,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Aherdare,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  are  all  more  or  less  actively 
engaged  in  the  crusade  against  drunkenness. 

But  irrespective  of  these  party  abuses,  it  is  only  right 
to  admit  there  is  a conscientious  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  a few  statesmen  and  private  individuals  to  interfere 
with  what  they  consider  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to 
get  drunk  when  and  where  he  pleases ; and  there  are 
some  who  consider  that  it  would  be  a truly  “ liberal  ” 
policy  to  allow  free  trade  in  drink,  so  far  as  to  remove 
all  restrictions  from  the  sale,  excepting  (and  here  lies 
the  difficulty)  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  As  to  the  “ liberal  ” policy,  we  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  it.  As  we  understand  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Liberals,  it  has  been  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions to  free  trade  in  those  necessaries  or  luxuries  of 
life  which  are  either  produced  in  or  imported  into  this 
country,  and  therefore  the  mere  extension  of  facilities 
for  the  sale  of  drink  is  not  worth  a thought.  Such  poli- 
ticians as  we  have  referred  to,  if  they  wish  to  be 
consistent,  ought  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  all  imposts 
on  intoxicating  drink,  which  now  swell  the  revenue,  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  which  save  them  such  a deal  of  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Liberal  party  has  a more  impor- 
tant platform  even  than  free  trade,  and  that  is  “ Beform  ” 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  no  reform  can  be 
accomplished  without  great  inconvenience  to  indivi- 
duals. One  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  consumed  by 
the  poor  in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  bacon  ; 
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and  yet  when  pigstyes  became  a nuisance  in  our  towns, 
as  “ tippling-shops  ” are  pronounced  to  be  in  some  of 
the  United  States,  they  were  mercilessly  suppressed, 
notwithstanding  that  in  so  doing  the  authorities  inter- 
fered with  “ the  liberty  of  the  subject.”  And  although 
a glass  of  beer  is  a legitimate  indulgence,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  a necessary  of  life,  yet  if  in  any  particular 
neighbourhood  it  is  found  that  the  existence  of  gin- 
palaces  has  become  a public  nuisance,  and  that  those 
places  lead  to  breaches  of  the  law,  or  to  such  neglect 
of  social  duties  on  the  part  of  a large  number  of  in- 
dividuals as  to  cast  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  whole 
community,  it  is  anything  but  a “ liberal  policy  ” to 
foster  them,  or  in  any  way  to  provide  for  their  con- 
tinued existence. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  review  the 
legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  connection  with 
sanitary  and  educational  matters  must  feel  convinced 
that  “ permissive  ” legislation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
drink  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  That  it  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  Liberal  party  there  can  be  little 
doubt ; for  whilst  the  stronghold  of  the  Conservatives 
has  been  the  protection  of  all  vested  interests,  and  their 
weakness,  distrust  of  the  masses,  the  Liberal  leaders 
have  ever  been  ready  to  repose  confidence  in  the  people, 
and,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  powerful  supporters 
whose  interests  were  prejudiced  by  their  action,  they 
have  cheerfully  accorded  to  the  masses  the  power  and 
facilities  for  self-government,  and  for  the  reform  of 
national  abuses. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  permissive  measure 
before  the  country,  excepting  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  which,  in  its  inceptive  form,  proposes  to  confer 
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upon  majorities  of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  cities, 
boroughs,  parishes,  or  townships,  the  power  of  entirely 
suppressing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that 
bill  has  been  time  after  time  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  second  reading.  But  then  almost 
every  other  measure  that  has  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  drunkenness  has 
met  with  a similar  fate,  partly  on  account  of  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  the  publicans,  and  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  giving 
offence  to  a formidable  body  of  men  who,  once  at  least, 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  upsetting  a Ministry, 
and  also  from  the  apprehension  that  if  such  a power  as 
that  sought  by  the  bill  were  granted,  it  would  become 
the  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

But  with  all  deference  to  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  venture  to  think  that  many  of  its  members 
have  not  in  this  matter  maintained  the  high  reputation 
which  they  have  earned  as  practical  men,  and  that  they 
are  year  by  year  defeating  their  own  aims.  The  publi- 
can power  in  England  is  no  doubt  very  real,  but  it  is 
rendered  far  more  formidable  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise through  the  timidity  of  those  by  whom  it  should 
be  controlled ; and  that  timidity,  if  it  continues,  will 
some  day  force  the  members  to  take  part  in  a reaction, 
which  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  set  in  against  the  drink 
trade,  and  which  might  be  greatly  diminished  in  its 
severity  by  the  exercise  of  a little  timely  vigour  and 
determination. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  bill  itself,  and  supposing  that 
it  became  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  what  would  be 
its  effect  upon  the  community?  The  reply  of  objectors 
is  very  well  known : “ It  would  enable  a tyrannical 
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majority  in  small  places  to  prevent  a poor  man  from 
getting  a glass  of  beer,  whilst  it  would  not  preclude  the 
wealthy  from  keeping  a stock  of  wine  or  spirits ; and  in 
large  towns  it  would  be  altogether  inoperative,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  United  States.”  Assuming  these  to  be  the 
real  objections  to  the  bill  (which  they  are  not),  what  do 
they  amount  to  when  they  are  dispassionately  con- 
sidered ? Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  drunkenness  even  in  small  towns  and  country 
places  ; and  if  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  suppress  it 
in  such  places  than  in  large  towns,  would  it  not  be  a 
very  practical  mode  of  proceeding  to  win  the  outworks 
of  intemperance  before  storming  the  citadel  ? It  might 
even  at  first  increase  the  amount  of  drunkenness  in 
towns,  as  it  has  done  in  Gothenburg,  through  the  influx 
of  visitors  from  the  country,  where  no  drink  could  be 
procured ; but  that  would  be  a proof  of  its  necessity 
and  a tribute  to  its  efficiency.  Has  the  objection  ever 
been  urged  against  the  closing  of  public-houses  in  towns 
at  certain  hours  on  Sundays  that  it  compels  a few  sots 
to  walk  miles  in  search  of  drink  into  a neighbouring 
country  parish,  where  the  law  is  not  carried  into  effect 
so  rigorously  on  account  of  the  absence  of  police  super- 
vision ? 

But  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  protract  the  dis- 
cussion. To  pass  a law  is  one  thing,  to  enforce  it 
rigidly  is  another ; and  it  may  be  admitted  once  for  all 
that  it  would  be  to  a considerable  extent  evaded,  as  the 
Maine  Law  has  been  in  America.  But  we  have  seen 
that  hitherto,  with  one  partial  exception,  namely,  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  sale,  that  has  been  the  fate  of 
all  legislation  against  intemperance.  Therefore  in  that 
respect  the  Act  would  be  no  worse  than  its  predecessors, 
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and  it  might  be  much  more  successful.  On  the  other 
hand  (still  regarding  the  bill  in  its  inchoate  form),  it 
would  make  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  illegal;  and  as 
we  are  a law-abiding  nation,  a great  many  people  would 
give  up  the  trade,  and  a very  considerable  number  who 
have  hitherto  thought  it  unnecessary  to  refrain  from 
taking  alcohol  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  become 
partial  or  total  abstainers.  In  other  words,  it  would 
cease  to  be  the  fashion  to  drink  and  to  invite  others  to 
do  so : it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  a man  to 
imbibe  liquor  in  order  to  get  on  in  the  world,  as  it  is  too 
frequently  the  case  at  present.  As  soon  as  the  trade 
itself  became  illegal,  it  would,  as  it  is  now  conducted, 
become  very  disreputable,  and  its  open  encouragement 
would  cease.  For  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  a very  large  number  of  respectable  and  influential 
men,  who  would  consider  it  discreditable  to  keep  a 
public-house  themselves,  do  not  hesitate  to  associate 
on  terms  of  equality  with  publicans  if  they  are  only  in 
a sufficiently  large  way  of  business,  and  thereby  to 
foster  a grave  source  of  national  danger. 

But  suppose  the  bill  were  read  a second  time,  which 
is  only  an  acknowledgment  of  its  principle,  does  any 
reflecting  reader  who  has  followed  the  changes  in  our 
laws  and  constitution  with  ever  so  little  attention,  be- 
lieve for  an  instant  that  a real  injustice  would  be  per- 
mitted against  any  important  section  of  the  community  ? 
For,  as  already  stated,  no  great  reform  can  be  accom- 
plished without  inconveniencing  individuals,  who  in 
this  case  would  in  all  probability  be  either  habitual 
drunkards,  or  those  who  are  enriching  themselves  at 
their  expense.  It  may  be  that  in  the  present  condition 
of  society  the  bill  aims  at  too  much,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
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tain  that  in  its  passage  through  Parliament  it  would  he 
loaded  with  safeguards  against  oppression  and  the 
possibility  of  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  total 
abstainers,  by  honourable  members  who  would  be  anx- 
ious to  prove  their  devotion  to  a certain  class  of  their 
constituents,  so  that  no  poor  man  would  be  “ robbed  of 
his  beer,”  and  no  legitimate  interests  would  be  sacrificed. 
For  permissive  legislation,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been 
found  the  most  effective  in  that  country  where  the 
rights  of  citizens  are  the  most  jealously  watched. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  official  sanction  which  the 
bill  would  give  to  the  cause  of  temperance  would  make 
that  cause  “ diplomatically  strong ; ” and  the  very  pro- 
spect of  its  passing  into  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  diminishing  some  of  the  evils,  and  of  entirely 
sweeping  away  other  existing  abuses  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  the  corrective. 

Eegarded  in  this  light,  then,  it  is  earnestly  to  he 
hoped  that  all  classes  of  our  readers  will  carefully  weigh 
the  national  importance  and  value  of  the  so-called 
“ Permissive  Bill,”  and  that  when  it  is  next  brought 
before  the  Legislature,  its  promoters  may  succeed  in 
enlisting  for  it  a larger  amount  of  support  than  it  has 
hitherto  enjoyed.  At  present  the  real  but  partially 
concealed  forces  which  militate  against  drinking  reform 
are  the  bitter  hostility  of  an  unlawful  section  of  the 
trade  which  it  would  injure,  and  the  disinclination  of 
fiscal  administrators  to  reduce  a very  material  but  a 
very  iniquitous  item  in  the  public  revenue  resulting 
from  the  traffic.  The  statesman  has  yet  to  stand  for- 
ward with  the  courage  needful  for  initiating  what  will 
assuredly  be  the  most  important  moral  and  financial 
reformation  of  our  country. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RETROSPECT — CONCLUSION. 

The  hasty  survey  which  has  "been  made  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  of  the  drinking  habits  of  our  race  in 
various  lands  and  ages,  will,  we  trust,  have  had  the 
effect  of  modifying  some  of  our  theories,  based  upon 
preconceived  ideas,  concerning  the  causes  of  intemper- 
ance. That  climate  is  not  a permanent  source  of  that 
evil  has,  we  think,  been  clearly  proved.  Nor  is  the 
popular  theory  tenable  that  barbarism  and  an  aboriginal 
condition  of  mankind  mean  purity  and  sobriety,  but 
that  drunkenness  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  a 
high  state  of  civilisation.  For,  at  the  time  when  man 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  a state  of  paradisiacal 
innocence,  the  standard  of  his  morality  was  very  low 
indeed,  both  as  it  concerned  his  indulgence  in  drink, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects ; and  although  purity  and 
simplicity  of  faith  appear  at  all  times  to  have  been 
accompanied  by  similar  moral  qualities,  yet  religion 
alone,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases,  has  not  exercised 
an  important  controlling  influence  upon  the  passion  for 
drink  in  the  human  race.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which 
religion  has  been  more  or  less  encumbered  in  all  ages 
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have  countenanced  if  not  patronised  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

It  is  quite  true  that  every  phase  and  form  of  civilisa- 
tion has  at  one  time  or  other  been  debased  by  its 
association  with  intemperance,  and  has  frequently 
ministered  to  man’s  self-indulgence.  Music  and  the 
arts  have  not  disdained  to  become  the  handmaids  of 
debauchery ; poetry  has  been  degraded  by  its  influence ; 
the  artifice  of  politics  and  the  designs  of  priestcraft 
have  found  it  a convenient  tool.  And  as  to  science, 
she  has  consented  in  a hundred  different  ways  to 
multiply  man’s  opportunities  for  self-debasement  or  to 
furnish  him  with  palliatives  for  mitigating  the  evil 
effects  of  his  dissoluteness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  can  trust  our  imperfect  knowledge,  we  see  already 
that  the  wave  of  intemperance  has  invariably  reached 
its  highest  point,  not  when  nations  have  been  the  most 
highly  civilised  (if  any  nation  can  be  said  to  have 
attained  that  condition),  but  either  before  it  was  fairly 
educated,  or  during  the  national  decadence. 

Nor  is  the  expression  “ waves  of  intemperance  ” 
purely  imaginative,  for  they  have  had  a real  existence 
in  the  history  of  the  past.  One  or  more  such  waves 
rose  high  in  ancient  China,  and  probably  overwhelmed 
dynasties,  and  yet  modern  China  is  not  reckoned 
amongst  inebriate  states. 

Another  reared  itself  in  India,  where  it  broke  against 
the  barriers  which  were  opposed  to  it  by  Buddha  and 
his  disciples.  The  pure  descendants  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  races,  the  Hindoos  and  Parsees,  who  are  the 
best  educated,  are  at  the  same  time  amongst  the  most 
temperate  of  the  Eastern  races.  In  ancient  Pome,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wave  of  intemperance  reached  its 
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greatest  altitude  when  the  arts  were  languishing,  when 
her  military  prestige  was  waning,  and  when  the  bar- 
barians whom  she  had  subdued  were  becoming  in  their 
turn  her  conquerors.  That  wave  was  never  broken, 
but  for  the  time  being  it  helped  to  wreck  the  civilisa- 
tion of  a large  section  of  the  human  race  over  which  it 
passed.  Another  smaller  wave  travelled  from  Central 
Asia  towards  the  south-west,  and  there  Islamism  was 
the  rock  upon  which  it  burst.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  in  which  religion,  aided,  how- 
ever, by  the  sword,  has  offered  an  effective  resistance  to 
the  spread  of  drunkenness.  The  same  tide  which  had 
submerged  the  Eoman  empire  rolled  on  with  un- 
diminished force,  and  nearly  overwhelmed  the  empire 
of  Germany.  But  there,  for  the  first  time,  we  clearly 
apprehend  the  fact  that  drunkenness  does  not  run  side 
by  side  with  true  civilisation,  at  least  if  the  latter  is 
represented  by  all  that  is  noble  and  refined  in  aesthetic 
tastes,  all  that  is  enlightened  in  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy.  For  the  Germans  were  the  greatest 
drunkards  at  the  time  they  were  mere  fighting  men  ■ 
not,  perhaps,  when  they  faced  the  legions  of  Germanicus, 
and  certainly  not  when  they  stood  opposed  to  those  of 
Napoleon  III. ; but  whilst  they  were  still  a nation  of 
uncultivated  boors,  submissive  followers  of  a band  of 
robber-barons,  whose  highest  conception  of  human  great- 
ness consisted  in  feats  of  arms  and  deeds  of  chivalry. 
But  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
surrounding  peoples  came  habits  of  temperance  and 
frugality,  in  which  the  nation  was  soon  confirmed  by 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  by  intellectual  culture  in  the 

upper  classes,  and  by  the  education  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 
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And  so,  too,  it  has  been  in  modern  Scandinavia,  in 
England,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
each  of  those  lands  the  tide  of  intemperance  rose  to  its 
highest  before  the  masses  began  to  be  educated,  and  in 
all  three  the  ebb  appears  to  have  set  in  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity.  So  far,  then,  it  would  appear,  from  a care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  drink  and  its  influence  upon 
the  various  races  and  upon  the  different  classes  of 
society,  that  barbarism  and  religious  credulity  are 
accompanied  by  immorality  and  unbridled  intemper- 
ance, whilst  sobriety,  virtue,  and  self-restraint  are  the 
concomitants  of  pure  religion,  and  of  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation. 

But  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  negative 
proposition  that  intemperance  is  not  the  necessary  out- 
come of  civilisation,  nor  even  with  the  general  state- 
ment that  the  latter  brings  with  it  self-restraint  and 
sobriety.  The  most  potent  check  upon  immorality, 
especially  in  recent  and  modern  times,  has  been  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  which  is  the  expression  of  ad- 
vancing civilisation ; and  it  is  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
who  have  moulded  public  opinion  that  the  morality  of 
every  age  has  been  largely  dependent.  Evil  examples 
in  high  places  and  a disregard  of  public  propriety  have 
done  as  much  to  encourage  the  vice  of  intemperance  as 
the  passion  from  which  it  springs.  Whilst  the  priests 
of  the  ancient  faiths  intoxicated  themselves  at  the 
altar,  and  portrayed  the  deities  whom  they  served  with 
tastes  similar  to  their  own,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
crowd  of  worshippers  would  practise  sobriety.  In 
those  days  the  priesthood  to  a large  extent  represented 
public  opinion,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  not  only 
countenanced  drunkenness,  but  hallowed  its  exercise. 
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When  the  military  heroes  of  ancient  Some  gave  away 
a hundred  thousand  congiaria  of  wine  to  the  mob,  or 
kept  cellars  of  10,000  casks,  or  devoted  whole  days 
and  nights  to  drinking  bouts,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  ragged  plebeians,  without  shoes  or  a mantle,  spent 
the  hours  of  the  night  in  obscene  taverns  and  brothels 
in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality ; for  it 
was  the  great  military  leaders  of  that  age  who  moulded 
public  opinion.  And  so,  coming  nearer  to  our  time, 
when,  in  our  own  country,  the  installation  of  a shepherd 
in  the  fold  of  Christ  was  commemorated  by  a feast  at 
which  300  tuns  of  ale  and  100  tuns  of  wine  were 
swallowed  down,  and  when  the  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  dissolute  “ rolled  about  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation,” it  was  only  a necessary  sequence  that  the  lower 
orders  should  get  drunk  upon  gin  at  a penny  a head, 
and  whilst  in  that  condition  they  should  herd  together 
upon  straw  in  dark  cellars  which  would  have  been  unfit 
receptacles  for  the  brutes,  below  whose  state  they  had 
fallen.  And  although  in  our  day  the  public  feeling  is 
expressed  rather  than  created  by  those  who  occupy  high 
places,  still  the  utterances  of  ministers  of  state  such  as 
those  we  have  quoted,  and  the  open  countenance  and 
encouragement  which  is  given  by  influential  party- 
leaders  to  persons  who  profit  by  the  intemperance  of 
the  ignorant  and  depraved,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a very 
pernicious  effect  upon  public  sentiment,  and  to  militate 
against  the  exercise  of  its  due  influence  upon  the 
national  morals. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  find 
that  all  great  temperance  reformers  have  appealed  to 
public  opinion  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts.  Confucius 
did  not  say  to  his  disciples,  “ Be  careful  not  to  drink 
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wine  to  excess,  for  it  will  enervate  your  bodies  and 
debase  your  intelligence.”  He  was  more  practical  than 
that.  “ The  superior  man  when  he  is  at  table  does  not 
glut  his  appetite,”  he  said ; and  “ when  you  go  abroad 
be  not  given  to  excess  in  wine.”  In  other  words, 
“ Don’t  lower  the  standard  of  morality,  nor  degrade 
yourselves  in  public  estimation,  by  setting  a pernicious 
example ; for,  remember,  you  are  superior  men,  the 
leaders  of  society.”  The  Buddhist  priests  were  ordered 
not  only  themselves  to  refrain  from  using  strong  drink, 
but  they  were  told  that  “ there  is  no  reward  for  him 
who  gives  intoxicating  liquors.”  And  St.  Paul  advised 
abstention  from  drink  lest  others  should  be  “ made 
weak”  by  the  example.  Pliny,  too,  denounced  the 
public  drinking  practices  of  his  age,  and  the  scandalous 
conduct  of  the  great  military  leaders,  who,  as  we  have 
already  said,  moulded  public  opinion ; and  Mahomet 
said  of  drunkenness,  that  it  diverted  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  its  highest  and  noblest  occupations, 
prayer  and  the  remembrance  of  God. 

And  if  this  has  been  the  policy  of  temperance  re- 
formers in  past  ages,  much  more  conspicuously  is  it  so 
in  the  present  day,  when  public  opinion  is  becoming 
the  censor  of  morals  and  the  approver  of  merit  and 
virtue.  That  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  them  to  have 
the  popular  sentiment  on  their  side  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  in  connection  with  every  phase  of  the 
question.  It  is  futile  for  earnest  men  to  lecture  to 
drunkards  amongst  the  lower  classes,  so  long  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  electors,  guided  by  unscrupulous 
party-leaders,  choose  publicans  to  represent  them  in 
town  councils,  and  promote  them  to  the  aldermanic  or 
civic  chair.  Equally  idle  is  it  for  clergymen  to  preach 
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temperance  sermons  to  decorous  congregations  whilst 
those  who  are  enriched  by  the  results  of  drunkenness 
are  permitted,  in  consequence  of  their  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, to  hold  a higher  rank  than  the  parishioner  whose 
calling  is  innocuous,  and  even  above  him  whose  pro- 
fession ministers  to  that  health  and  comfort  which  are 
undermined  and  uprooted  by  the  gin-palace.  Bepres- 
sive  legislation,  however  wise  and  however  indispen- 
sable it  may  be,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  inefficacious 
unless  supported  by  public  opinion.  It  is  in  those 
countries  where  not  only  the  upper  ranks,  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education, 
where,  in  fact,  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  a pos- 
sibility; in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  the  interference  of  the  State  authorities 
has  proved  of  any  avail  in  the  work  of  temperance 
reform.  The  duty  of  Englishmen,  in  what  is  by  many 
believed  to  be  an  important  crisis  in  our  history,  is 
therefore  very  plain.  It  is  because  the  abuses  to  which 
frequent  reference  has  been  made  are  tolerated  and 
sanctioned  in  our  own  country,  that  our  people  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  are  stigmatised  as — the  words  come 
most  reluctantly  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  proud  of 
his  nationality — as  a nation  of  drinkers ; and  it  is  the 
duty  of  men  in  every  rank  and  station  to  express  their 
disapproval  of  intemperance  and  the  causes  which  lead 
to  its  prevalence,  and  so  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  sobriety. 

And  now  let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  peru- 
sal of  these  pages  should  have  removed  any  miscon- 
ceptions, or  have  suggested  any  important  truths,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  which  they  have  treated ; 
if  it  should  induce  any  who  have  hitherto  been  calcu- 
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lating,  or  timid,  or  indifferent,  to  extend  a warm  and 
disinterested  support  to  the  cause  of  temperance  re- 
form ; or  if  it  should  afford  help  and  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  already  labouring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  morality  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  their  publication  will  not  have  been  in 
vain,  and  we  shall  certainly  have  no  cause  to  regret 
having  invited  our  readers  to  bear  us  company  in  this 
cursory  and  imperfect  glance  over  the  history  of  drink 
in  every  age. 
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establishment  of  antidotes  to  intemperance  in,  210. 
failure  of  Maine  Law  in,  220,  note,  and  221. 
regulated  licensing  in,  222. 
inebriate  asylum  in,  227. 

Boswell,  Sir  Alex.,  on  Scotch  drinking  in  the  eighteenth  century,  166. 
Bouza,  a Nubian  drink,  4. 

Brahmans,  sacred  hymns  of,  34. 
intemperance  of,  35-39. 
drinks  forbidden  to  the,  41. 
punishments  of,  for  drunkenness,  42. 

Brehm,  on  the  drinking  propensities  of  certain  apes,  3. 

Bride-ales,  134. 

Bridgett,  Rev.  T.  E.,  on  penalties  for  drunkenness  amongst  mediaeval 
priests,  114,  120. 

apology  for  drunkenness  of  Anglo-Saxon  Monks,  123. 
on  an  agreement  to  hold  “ales,”  135. 
on  drinking  amongst  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  140. 
on  canons  against  drunkenness  amongst  priests,  148. 
an  old  poem,  quoted,  on  drinks  of  all  nations,  166. 

Brooke,  on  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  150. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  on  former  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  United  States, 
206. 

on  the  ill-treatment  of  Red  Indians  in  the  United  States,  207. 
Buddhism,  and  total  abstinence,  27,  28. 
and  mendicancy,  28. 

Burns,  Rev.  D.,  statistics  quoted,  160,  182,  183,  197. 
on  temperance  societies,  240,  241. 
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Cabbage,  a supposed  antidote  to  drunkenness,  75. 

Calix , a Roman  drinking-vessel,  91. 

Caine,  W.  S.,  account  of  his  visit  to  Portland  (Maine),  219. 
a temperance  meeting  in  Bangor  (Maine),  220. 

Boston  under  “ prohibition,”  220,  note. 
his  views  on  American  liquor  legislation,  219,  220,  and  note. 

California,  crimes  in,  211. 

“ The  Alta”  quoted,  2x1. 

Campanius,  Antonius,  reports  the  state  of  drunkenness  in  mediaeval  Ger- 
many to  the  Pope,  112. 

Cannabis  sativa  (the  hemp  plant),  where  used,  45,  51. 

Canvass  of  working  men  concerning  restriction  of  hours  of  drink  in  Liver- 
pool, 187. 

Carnegie  on  former  Swedish  intemperance,  195,  196. 
on  Swedish  licensing,  198. 

Casks,  enormous,  of  Germany,  113. 

worth  more  than  the  wine  (sixteenth  century),  113. 

Causes  of  drunkenness  considered,  229-239,  257. 

Celia  vinaria,  ancient  Roman  apartments  for  fermenting  wine,  88. 

Cellarer,  duties  of  the,  131. 

court  and  prison  of,  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  131. 

Jocell,  the,  ordered  to  drink  only  water,  131. 

Charlemagne,  his  sobriety,  105. 

his  temperance  legislation,  105. 

Chatham  (Co.  Morris,  U.S.  A.),  effective  suppression  of  taverns  in,  217. 

China,  hard  drinking  in  ancient,  17. 

capital  punishment  for  drunkenness  in  ancient,  21,  22. 

deplorable  condition  of  ancient,  22. 

intoxicating  drinks  in  modern,  29. 

taverns  in  modern,  30. 

dinner  parties  in  modern,  31-32. 

opium  smoking  in  modern,  32. 

Chinese,  sobriety  of  modern,  32. 

Christ,  Jesus,  his  views  concerning  wine,  66. 

the  miracle  of  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  considered  from 
a temperance  point  of  view,  67. 

Christianity,  vineyards  introduced  into  Western  Europe  along  with,  103. 

Church-ales,  134,  136. 

held  in  churches,  135. 
forbidden  in  churches,  137. 

Church  of  Eugland  temperance  societies,  244. 

Cider  truck,  the,  188. 

Claret,  influence  of  increased  importation  on  intemperance,  182,  183. 

Clerk-ales,  136. 

Clarke,  J.,  on  improved  habits  of  millers,  185. 

Clark,  Alexander,  on  improved  habits  of  operatives,  186. 

Clerics,  character  of  the  mediaeval,  145. 

Climate  not  a permanent  cause  of  drunkenness,  229,  230,  257. 

Clubs,  the  “ Mermaid,”  the  first  founded,  155. 
eminent  men  who  frequented,  i55_I57- 
Johnson’s  passion  for,  156. 
the  “Turk’s  Head,”  156. 

“Button’s,”  156. 
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Clubs,  the  “ Crown  and  Anchor,”  157. 

“ Bird  Fanciers,”  157. 

“Thieves,”  157. 

“Lying  Club,”  157. 

“ Bold  Bucks,”  157. 

modern,  wine  consumed  in,  158. 

workmen's  social,  an  antidote  to  drunkenness,  243- 
Cocoa  rooms  and  social  clubs,  243. 

need  of  improvement  in  some,  243. 

Coffee-houses,  first  established  in  Germany,  115,  note. 

England,  115. 

attempt  to  suppress,  by  the  Puritans,  156. 

Royalists  under  Charles  II.,  156. 

Coldingham,  irregularities  of  nuns  of,  124. 

Confucius,  personal  habits  of,  17. 
on  excess  in  drinking,  18. 

Crawford  on  antiquity  of  drinking  in  the  human  race,  14,  note. 

Crimes  caused  by  drinking  amongst  savages,  4,  5. 

“ Sura”  in  ancient  India,  40. 
and  drunkenness  in  ancient  Rome,  98-100. 

Germany,  103-111. 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  121,  122. 
of  monastic  orders,  124,  144. 
in  mediaeval  England,  128. 
committed  in  mediaeval  taverns,  139. 
sanctioned  by  friars,  145. 

and  drunkenness  in  the  eighteenth  century,  158. 
increase  of,  from  introduction  of  spirits,  160-165. 
in  the  metropolis,  eighteenth  century,  161-164. 

English  gin-shops  the  chief  cause  of  the  worst,  191. 
in  the  United  States  formerly  arising  from  drink,  206. 

comparative  absence  of  in  connection  with  drunkenness, 

210,  211. 

Cyrus  intoxicates  and  defeats  an  enemy’s  army,  52. 

D 

Danes,  the  intemperance  of  ancient,  125. 

Darwin,  C.,  on  drinking  propensity  of  certain  apes,  2,  3. 

Datura  stramonium,  used  in  India  and  England,  44. 

Davis,  Judge,  on  breaches  of  the  Maine  Law,  221. 

valuable  results  of  the  Maine  Law,  222. 

Death,  punishment  of,  for  drunkenness  in  ancient  China,  21,  22. 

“the  Court  of,”  poem  by  Gay,  167. 

Delirium  tremens  amongst  modern  Mohammedans  in  Persia,  &c.,  55. 
in  ancient  Rome,  99. 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W.,  on  drunkenness  in  Virginia  City  (Nevada),  218. 
Dinners  in  modern  China,  31,  32. 

carrying  men  home  drunk  from,  in  ancient  Egypt,  73. 
in  ancient  Rome,  93. 

Anglo-Saxon,  121. 

at  St.  Edmundsbury,  127. 

Anglo-Norman,  128. 

Dinner,  a prior’s,  130. 

Lord  Mayor's  in  1663,  153. 
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Dinner,  wine  drunk  at,  in  1782,  153. 

wine  drank  in  the  present  day,  154. 
little  drinking  after,  in  England,  172. 
no  drinking  at,  in  the  United  States,  212. 

Dionysius  of  Sinope,  his  catalogue  of  drinking  vessels,  92. 

Dionysius  (Bacchus),  the  supposed  inventor  of  wine,  78. 

Saturnalia  of,  79. 

Doctrinal  des  lilies,  the,  a book  of  etiquette  for  mediaeval  English  ladies, 
138. 

Dolia,  ancient  Roman  wine-holders,  88. 

Doolittle,  Rev.  J.,  on  Chinese  drinking  customs,  31. 

Doran,  Dr.,  on  drinking  in  the  Indian  Army  (verses),  48. 

account  of  early  English  clubs,  156,  157. 

Dram-drinking  in  Sweden,  196-200. 

Drinking  “ ad  uvguem,'"  109. 

Drinking  habits  (see  “Drunkenness”), 
of  ancient  Chinese,  16,  17,  23-26. 
moderate,  of  Confucius,  16. 
of  modern  Chinese,  29,  30. 
supposed,  of  Aryan  divinities,  35. 
of  Aryan  laity,  40. 
of  ancient  Persians,  50-52. 

Hebrews,  61. 

Greeks,  81. 

Romans,  83  et  seq. 

Germans,  103. 

of  mediaeval  Germany,  105  el  seq. 

of  modern  Germany,  117. 

of  Anglo-Saxons,  121  et  seq. 

of  Anglo-Normans,  128  et  seq. 

of  mediaeval  England,  134  et  seq. 

of  monastic  orders,  140  et  seq. 

after  the  Reformation,  147. 

of  the  English  aristocracy  to-day,  171,  172. 

of  the  English  middle  classes  to-day,  173. 

English  ladies,  173. 

the  lowest  classes,  177  et  seq. 

English  working  classes,  177  et  seq. 

Swedes,  194  et  seq. 

races  on  the  River  Plate,  201  et  seq. 

United  States,  204  et  seq. 

Drinking  vessels,  horns  and  gourds  the  first,  24. 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  91,  92. 
of  ancient  Germany,  113. 
presented  to  brides  in  Germany,  113. 

Anglo-Saxon,  119,  121. 
given  to  monasteries,  119. 
in  monasteries,  142. 

Drunkards,  various  modes  of  treating,  178-181. 

Bond  on  quiet,  180. 

seldom  seen  in  the  streets  in  America,  2x5,  216. 
relatives  of,  have  right  of  action  against  liquor  sellers  in  America, 
216,  217. 

damage  caused  by,  in  America,  recoverable  from  liquor  sellers,  217. 
reformed,  paraded  at  a temperance  meeting  at  Bangor  (Maine),  22a 
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Drunkenness,  inheritability  of,  2. 
in  certain  apes,  3. 
amongst  savages  in  Africa,  4,  5. 

Malay  Archipelago,  5. 

Alison,  on  savage  and  civilised,  10. 
of  Lapps  at  Tromsoe,  10. 

“ The  Announcement  about,”  an  ancient  Chinese  edict,  19-22. 

of  Brahmans,  how  punished,  42. 

at  modern  Indian  festivals,  45,  46. 

suppression  of,  by  Mahomet,  53. 

the  supposed  work  of  Agromauyus,  50. 

of  ancient  Persians,  51. 

partial,  of  modern  Persians,  55. 

of  wandering  tribes  in  Persia,  55. 

early  mention  of,  in  Scripture,  64. 

amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews,  65,  66. 

St.  Paul’s  denunciation  of,  68. 

of  ancient  Egyptians,  73. 

cabbage  believed  to  be  an  antidote  to,  75. 

in  the  heroic  age,  80. 

of  the  Lacedaemonians,  81. 

Eubulus  on,  82. 

Epicharmus  on,  83. 
in  ancient  Rome,  86,  87. 
at  Roman  feasts,  96-98. 

crimes  resulting  from,  in  imperial  Rome,  98,  99. 
of  eminent  Romans,  99. 
of  the  plebeians  in  imperial  Rome,  100. 
and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  101. 
ancient  German,  102,  103. 

edicts  against,  by  Charlemagne  and  Frederick  III.,  103. 

Karl  IV. , 105. 

German,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  107-112. 
amongst  women,  109,  in. 

• of  monastic  orders  in  mediaeval  Germany,  113,  114. 
punishment  of,  in  mediaeval  Germany,  114. 
decline  of,  in  Germany,  115  et  seq. 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  119-121,  128. 

clergy,  124. 
of  the  Danes,  125. 
of  Norman  knights,  126,  127. 

Anglo-Normaus,  129,  130. 
in  monasteries,  131,  141-144. 
in  mediaeval  England,  138,  139. 

amongst  nuns,  144. 
of  friars  and  clerics,  145. 
of  the  cavaliers,  151. 

in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England,  158.  160  et  seq. 
increase  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  England  from  the  intro- 
duction pf  spirits,  160. 

frightful,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  161. 

Bishop  Benson  on  the,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  164. 

Scotch  and  Irish,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  166,  167. 
in  England  at  the  present  time,  169  et  seq. 
origin  of  English,  169. 
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Drunkenness  in  English  seaports,  170. 

in  the  lowest  classes  in  England,  170,  174-5. 

lower  middle-classes,  173. 
in  Liverpool,  170,  175. 

controversy  concerning  increase  of,  175  et  seq. 
arrests  for,  in  London,  177,  247. 
in  Liverpool,  178,  247. 
in  Birmingham,  179. 

apparent  increase  of,  in  large  towns,  from  figures,  177-179. 
probable  decrease  of,  177-181. 

decrease  of,  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fiscal  measures,  182,  183. 
fostered  by  old  trade  customs,  183. 
diminished  by  reformed  trade  customs,  183-186. 
improved  feeling  of  working  classes  concerning,  186,  187. 
probable  increase  of,  in  prosperous  times,  189. 
multiplication  of  gin-palaces,  the  chief  cause  of,  190. 
in  Liverpool,  graphically  described,  191. 
and  insanity,  191. 
probable  general  decrease  of,  192. 
excessive,  in  Sweden  this  century,  195. 
diminution  of,  through  the  licensing  system,  199. 
amongst  the  half  castes  and  Indians  of  the  States  of  the  Plate,  202, 
203. 

in  the  remote  States  of  North  America,  209. 
in  New  York,  210. 
in  Nevada,  218. 
in  Bangor  (Maine),  220. 

canons  of,  propounded  by  superintendent  of  inebriate  asylum,  228. 

causes  of,  229-239. 

not  attributable  to  climate,  229,  257. 

fostered  bv  medicinal  use  of  alcohol,  231. 

arises  chiefly  from  passion  for  drink,  234. 

effects  of,  attractive  to  many,  235-237. 

various  antidotes  to,  239-256,  262. 

fostered  by  the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  in  England,  245,  249. 
discountenanced  by  the  Liberal  party,  251. 
probable  effect  of  permissive  legislation  upon,  255,  256. 
not  the  concomitant  of  high  civilisation,  257,  260. 
diminished  bv  civilisation,  260. 

Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  his  monastic  regulations,  125. 


E. 

Edinburgh,  the  High  Street  of,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  described, 
166. 

Education,  cure  for  drunkenness  in  Germany,  116. 
effects  of  in  Scotland,  182. 
in  England,  193. 
in  the  United  States,  206. 

of  the  young,  cure  for  drunkenness  in  England,  245. 
its  influence  an  repressive  legislation,  263. 

Egyptians,  early  notices  of  wine  amongst  the,  72,  73. 

drinking  habits  of  the  ancient,  73-76. 

Elephant,  the,  an  enormous  Roman  drinking  vessel  (verses),  92. 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  helps  to  suppress  “ales,”  136. 

Eminent  men  of  imperial  Rome  who  were  drunkards,  99. 

who  frequented  clubs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century, 
I5S-I57- 

England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  118-125. 
in  Danish  times,  125. 
in  Anglo-Norman,  125-130. 
mediaeval,  drinking  in  monasteries  of,  131,  132, 
drinks  of,  132,  133. 

“ ales”  and  merry  makings  of,  134-136. 
suppression  of  ales  in,  137. 
clergy  of,  their  intemperance,  137,  139,  140. 
etiquette  for  ladies  of,  138. 
taverns  of,  139. 
tapsters  and  alewives  of,  139. 
inns  of,  122,  141. 
monasteries  of,  141. 
inquiry  into  monasteries  of,  143,  144. 
inquiry  into  nunneries  of,  144. 
court  of,  under  the  Stuarts,  149,  150. 
under  the  Commonwealth,  151. 
under  Charles  II.,  151. 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  154  et  seq. 
coffee-houses  opened  in,  155. 

improvement  in  upper  and  middle  classes  of,  this  century,  168. 

drinking  habits  of,  in  the  present  day,  169  et  seq. 

probable  decrease  of  intemperance  in,  192. 

temperance  societies  in,  241-244. 

indirect  aids  to  temperance  in,  243-245. 

liquor  legislation  in,  245-256. 

the  publicans  and  their  relations  with  political  parties  in,  247-251. 

Epicharmus,  a Greek  comedy  writer,  on  hard  drinking  (verses),  82. 

Epitaph,  a publican’s,  214. 

Esquiros,  Alphonse,  on  wine  consumed  in  English  clubs,  158. 
on  English  gin-palaces,  190. 

Eubulus,  a comedy  writer,  on  cabbage  an  antidote  to  drunkenness 
(verses),  75. 
on  hard  drinking,  82. 

Eucharist,  the,  probable  origin  of,  in  the  Vedic  age,  36. 

Evelyn,  John,  his  anecdote  of  William  of  Orange,  152. 

F 

Farm  Labourers,  improved  habits  of,  187,  188,  and  note. 

t probable  effect  of  enfranchisement  on,  188. 

“Footings  ” formerly  spent  in  drink,  183. 

Fosbrooke,  on  irregularities  of  nunneries,  124. 

on  eating  and  drinking  customs  of  monks,  130-132. 
satires  on  monastic  drunkenness  (verses)  143,  (verses)  143. 
on  friars  and  clerics,  145. 

Framjee,  Dosabhoy,  on  the  modern  Parsees,  57. 

Fraser  on  the  saturnalia  of  modern  India,  45. 

Persian  drinking  customs,  54. 

Friars,  character  of,  145. 
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Gat’s  “ Court  of  Death,’’  168. 

Germany,  ancient,  drinks  of,  102,  104. 

ancient,  intemperance  in,  102,  103. 

effects  of  drinking,  104. 
mediaeval,  laws  against  drunkenness  in,  105. 
temperance  societies  of,  106. 
students’  drinking  songs,  107. 
drinking  code  of,  107,  no. 
universality  of  drunkenness  in,  1x2. 
introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  into,  115. 
modern,  sobriety  in,  117. 

Gibbon  on  drunkenness  in  imperial  Rome,  100. 

Giles  on  modern  Chinese  drinking  customs,  31,  32. 

Gin  Act,  the,  161,  162. 

failure  and  results  of,  163. 
repealed,  162,  163. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  his  account  of  a prior’s  dinner,  130. 
the  Irish  clergy,  130. 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E. , effects  of  his  fiscal  legislation  on  intem- 
perance, 182. 

on  heroic  remedies  for  drunkenness,  244. 

Glasgow,  causes  of  drunkenness  in,  170. 

reputed  to  be  the  most  drunken  town  in  Britain,  174. 

Gloucester  (Massachusetts),  bitters  said  to  be  advertised  in  cemetery 
in,  2x4. 

Gothenburg,  licensing  system  in,  199. 
causes  of  intemperance  in,  199. 
taverns  in,  199. 

Greece,  supposed  origin  of  wine  in,  78. 
wines  of,  89. 

Greig,  Major,  Liverpool  statistics  of  intemperance  by,  178. 

Gull,  Sir  W.,  on  drinking  habits  of  upper  classes,  171. 


H 


Hallam  on  the  immoralities  of  mediaeval  monasteries,  144. 

Hardy  on  Buddhist  total  abstinence,  28. 

Hashish,  various  names  of,  51. 

Haug  on  the  Vedic  Soma  sacrifice,  36. 

on  the  sacrifices  of  the  modern  Parsees,  50. 

Healths,  French  views  concerning  the  drinking  of,  in  the  seventeenth 


century,  154. 

Hebrews,  various  intoxicating  drinks  of,  59,  04. 
drunkenness  amongst  the,  65. 
sobriety  of  modern,  70,  71. 

Henderson,  Colonel,  statistics  of  Metropolitan  Police,  178. 
Henry  VIII.,  dissoluteness  of  his  court,  149. 
makes  a German  envoy  drunk,  149. 


Herodotus  on  palm  wine,  11.  . 

on  drinking  habits  of  ancient  Persians,  51,  52. 
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Herodotus  denies  existence  of  grapes  in  ancient  Egypt,  73. 

Hogarth,  his  pictures  of  debauchery,  167. 

Iloma,  drink  of  ancient  Persians,  50. 

Home  Office,  reception  of  publicans  and  ministers  of  religion  com' 
pared,  250. 

Homer,  mention  of  wine  by,  79,  80. 

Honey,  fermented  drink  from  (mead),  made  by  the  Romans,  90. 
ancient  Germans,  104,  and  note  3. 

English  in  Middle  Ages,  132,  133. 

Horns  and  gourds,  the  first  drinking  vessels,  24. 

Hospital,  temperance,  233. 

Hospitaller  (guest-master),  duties  of,  141. 

Hospitality  of  medkeval  Germany,  104. 

Anglo-Saxons,  122; 
mediaeval  monasteries,  140. 
mistaken,  in  Ireland  last  century,  167. 

Hara,  an  ancient  Persian  drink,  50. 

Hydromeli,  Roman,  90. 


I 

India,  drinking  in,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  43. 
native  arrack  of,  43. 
sobriety  of  natives  of,  43,  44,  46. 
saturnalia  of  modern,  44,  45. 
indifference  of  Englishmen  to  welfare  of,  47. 
former  drunkenness  in  the  English  army  of,  47,  48. 
Indians,  drinking  amongst  North  American,  8,  207. 
of  the  River  Plate,  drunkenness  of,  202. 
corruption  of  North  American,  by  whites,  207. 
present  condition  of  American,  208. 

Indra,  supposed  drinking  habits  of  the  god,  35,  37,  38,  39. 
Insanity  and  drunkenness,  191. 

Installations  of  bishops,  drinking  at,  137. 

Instinct  for  drink,  Richardson  on,  2. 
in  children,  2,  3. 

in  domesticated  and  feral  animals,  2, 

Darwin  on,  2. 

conclusions  concerning,  u,  234,  257. 

Intoxicating  drinks  of  Africa,  4-7. 
of  Tartary,  15. 
of  ancient  China,  19,  23,  25. 
of  modern  China,  29-31. 
of  the  Aryans  (Soma),  36. 

(Sura),  39. 

(other  drinks),  41,  42. 
of  modern  India,  43,  44. 
forbidden  by  Mahomet,  53. 
of  the  ancient  Persians  (Homa  and  Hura),  50,  51. 
of  the  Koran,  53. 
of  medkeval  Persia,  54. 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  61. 
and  religion,  69. 

of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  72,  73. 
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Intoxicating  drinks  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  78,  86,  87,  89,  90. 
of  ancient  Germany,  103. 
of  mediaeval  Germany,  108. 
of  mediaeval  England,  132,  133. 

European,  alcoholic  table  of,  160. 
of  various  nations  (verses  on),  166. 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Cana,  one  of  the,  202. 
native,  of  the  Indians  of  the  River  Plate,  and  South  Sea  Islands, 
203. 

preparation  of  Cava,  an,  203. 
of  the  United  States,  205,  213. 

in  the  United  States,  not  to  be  obtained  in  certain  places,  209. 
not  often  seen  on  dinner  tables,  212. 
not  often  used  in  families,  214. 
restrictions  on  sale  of,  in  Maine,  216. 

New  Hampshire,  217. 

Massachusetts,  217. 

New  Jersey,  217. 
other  States,  217,  2x8. 
no  restrictions  on  sale  of,  in  Nevada,  218. 
secretly  sold  at  Portland,  Maine,  2x9. 
used  as  a medicine  in  ancient  Rome,  84,  86. 

opinions  concei'ning  their  use  as  a medicine  in  modem  times,  231, 
232. 

in  surgery,  233. 
enjoyable  natui’e  of  some,  234. 
nauseating  character  of  other,  235.  i 
love  of,  in  all  ages,  234-237. 

Iron-moulders,  changed  habits  of,  185. 


J 

James  I.,  licentiousness  of  the  court  of,  149,  150. 

Jeaffi-eson,  J.  C. , on  holding  “ales”  in  churches,  135. 

on  the  attitude  of  the  church  towards  drinking,  148. 
on  drinking  amongst  the  Irish  clei'gy  last  century,  167. 

Jehovah,  sacrifices  of  wine  to,  62. 

Jesus  Christ  not  a total  abstainer,  66. 
sanctions  the  use  of  wine,  67. 
conversion  of  water  into  wine,  67. 

John  the  Baptist,  a total  abstainer,  66. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  love  of  clubs,  156. 

Jongleurs,  Anglo-Norman,  128,  129. 

Jus  Potandi,  a professed  drinking  code  of  mediceval  Germany,  106-110. 
Beers,  named  in,  108. 


K 


Kerb,  on  sobriety  of  Hindoos,  44. 

Kiss,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  pledging,  120. 

Klemm  on  Persian  drinking  habits,  54. 

on  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into  Germany,  103,  104. 
on  the  edicts  of  Charlemagne  and  others,  105,  and  notes. 
Knight,  R.,  on  improved  habits  of  boiler-makers,  184. 
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Kokemaar,  a mediaeval  Persian  drink,  54. 

Koom,  a temperance  city  in  Persia,  55. 

Koomiss,  a Tartar  drink  made  from  mare’s  milk,  5. 
Koran,  interdiction  of  wine  in  the,  53. 

apparent  sanction  of  wine  in  the,  53. 


L 

Lacedaemonians,  total  abstinence  of  early,  81. 

subsequent  intemperance  of,  81. 

Lake,  dwellings,  account  of  the,  12,  14. 

grapes  and  other  fruits  traced  in  the,  14. 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  his  Permissive  Bill,  252. 

his  Permissive  Bill  commended,  256. 

Lecky,  on  eminent  drunkards  in  the  eighteenth  century,  158,  note. 
on  English  drunkenness  in  the  eighteenth  century,  161. 
on  Irish  drunkenness  in  the  eighteenth  century,  167, 
on  the  origin  of  English  drunkenness,  169. 

Legge,  Rev.  J.,  his  “Chinese  Classics,”  quoted,  19-22. 

his  Shc-King,  quoted,  19,  23,  26. 

Legislation,  liquor,  in  Sweden,  198,  199. 
the  United  States,  215-227. 

England,  246-249. 

Liberal  Party,  leaders  of  the,  support  temperance  reform,  251. 

the  drink  policy  of,  251,  252. 

Liberalia,  ancient  feasts  of  Bacchus,  79. 

Liberals,  the  mistaken  policy  of  certain,  in  regard  to  unrestricted  licens- 
ing, 251,  252. 

Licensing  Act  of  1872,  246,  248. 

tampered  with,  by  Tories,  246,  247. 

Lindley,  on  the  “ cava  ” plant,  and  its  effects,  203. 

Lingard,  quoted  concerning  licentiousness  of  court  of  James  I.,  149,  150. 
Liverpool,  causes  of  drunkenness  in,  170. 

tables  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  174,  247. 

opinion  of  Chief  Constable  and  of  Rev.  J.  Nugent  on  drunkenness, 
175- 

temperance  work  of  Rev.  J.  Nugent  in,  242. 
canvass  of  working  men  in,  187. 

Daily  Post's  graphic  account  of  drunken  scene  in,  191. 
operation  of  the  Licensing  Act  1872  in,  247. 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  on  drunkenness  in  Africa,  4. 

London,  lawless  state  of  streets  in,  in  eighteenth  century,  157. 
frightful  debauchery  in,  in  1736,  161. 
dangerous  state  of  suburbs  from  drunkenness,  161-164. 
police  statistics  of  drunkenness  in,  177. 
operations  of  Licensing  Act  1872  in,  247. 

Lord’s  Committee  on  intemperance,  quoted,  172,  173  note , 175,  176,  177, 
178,  179.  188,  195,  i96,  W8,  199-  219,  223,  227,  242,  248. 

Lord  Mayor,  Charles  II.  and  the  intoxicated,  152. 
banquet  of,  described  by  Pepys,  153. 

1782,  wines  consumed  at,  153. 

Lot,  intoxication  of,  64. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  drunkards  not  seen  in  streets  of,  215. 
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Lowest  classes  in  modern  India,  drunkenness  of,  44. 
in  imperial  Rome,  drunkenness  of,  100. 
in  England,  drunkenness  of,  173,  ct  seq. 
Liitertrank,  a medkeval  German  drink,  113. 


M 

Macaulay,  on  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  150. 

M'Carthy,  Justin,  on  absence  of  drink  at  table  in  U.S.  A.,  212. 
his  account  of  failure  of  Maine  Law  in  Portland,  219. 
bis  belief  that  the  Maine  Law  checks  drunkenness,  225. 
bis  account  of  hotel-keeper's  strike  at  Rutland  (Maine),  225. 

Macfarlane  and  Thomson  on  drunkenness  in  the  eighteenth  century,  r6i. 

Macrae,  H.,  on  the  classes  who  drink  at  bars  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  2x2,  2x3. 
advertising  bitters  in  U.S.  A.,  214. 

amusing  account  of  devices  of  drink-sellers  to  evade  Maine  Law,  226. 

Maine  Liquor  Law,  the,  216. 

failure  of,  according  to  M'Carthy,  219. 

failure  of,  according  to  Caine,  219. 

failure  of,  according  to  British  Consul  at  Portland,  219. 

partial  failure  of,  according  to  Judge  Davis,  221. 

opposition  to,  in  Massachusetts,  221. 

report  against,  in  Massachusetts,  221. 

failure  and  repeal  of,  in  Massachusetts,  222. 

beneficial  results  of,  in  Maine,  224,  225. 

ludicrous  evasions  of,  226. 

Mahomet,  his  laws  concerning  drink,  53. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  compares  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans,  128. 

Manu,  institutes  of,  on  drunkenness,  39-41. 

Markham,  Captain,  on  present  condition  of  Red  Indians,  208. 

Massachusetts,  regulated  licensing  in,  217. 

opposition  to,  failure  and  repeal  of  Maine  Law  in,  221,  222. 
address  of  Governor  Rice  on  liquor  legislation  in,  223,  224, 

Medicine,  alcohol  as  a,  in  ancient  Rome,  86,  91. 

modern  views  concerning,  230,  232  and  note. 

Mencius,  on  drinking  and  gambling  in  ancient  China,  18. 

Middle  classes,  drinking  habits  of  English,  172,  173. 
of  Swedish,  early  this  century,  195. 
of  Swedish,  in  the  present  day,  200. 
of  the  United  States  frequent  drinking  saloons,  212. 
spirit  drinkers,  213. 

Miller,  on  the  medicinal  use  of  alcohol,  232. 
effects  of  alcohol,  234. 

Millers,  improvement  in  the  habits  of,  185. 

Mnesitheus,  a Roman  physician,  recommended  occasional  hard  drinking, 
91- 

Moderate  drinking  in  Germany,  117. 
considered,  237. 

Anstie  on,  238. 
the  Lancet  on,  238. 

Mohammedan,  i-eform  of  drunkenness,  53. 
intemperance,  partial,  53-56. 
sobriety,  56. 
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Monasteries,  (see  also,  “Priests,  Abbots,  &c.) 

drinking  in,  131-133- 

liospitality  of,  140. 

enquiry  into  the  state  of,  143,  144- 

Morewood,  his  book,  preface  vii.  viii. 

drinking  amongst  Red  Indians,  o. 

Chinese  liquor  traffic,  30. 

Indian  liquor  traffic,  43. 

Turkish  liquor  traffic,  53.  _ 

on  Persian  mode  of  distilling  brandy,  54- 

origin  of  distillation,  159. 

first  importation  of  arrack  into  England,  159. 

Swedish  intemperance  in  his  day, 
intemperance  in  his  day  in  the  United  States,  204. 
temperance  societies  in  the  United  States,  240. 

Mulder,  quoted,  on  first  preparation  of  alcohol,  159. 

chemistry  of  intoxicating  drinks,  i59j  'note. 

Muller,  Max,  on  Aryan  drinking  habits,  37  note.  , , PT1 

Museums,  and  art  galleries,  Sunday  opening  of,  an  antidote  to  diunken 

ness,  245. 

Mustum  lixivium , an  ancient  Roman  wine,  87. 
tortivum,  an  ancient  Roman  wine,  88. 


N. 

Nazarites,  the,  total  abstainers  during  noviciate,  63. 

New  Hampshire,  liquor  laws  of,  2x7. 

drinking  saloons  of,  declared  to  be  common  nuisances,  217. 

New  Jersey,  liquor  laws  of,  217. 

New  York,  contest  in,  between  authorities  and  liquor  sellers,  209. 
Herald,  account  of  attempt  to  break  into  liquor  saloon,  210. 
drunkenness  and  crime  in,  212. 
inebriate  asylum  of,  227. 

Newspapers,  of  United  States,  estimate  of  drinking  from,  210,  21  r. 

license  in  United  States,  211. 

Noah,  intoxication  of,  64. 

Nugent,  Rev.  James,  his  opinion  concerning  decrease  of  drunkenness  in 
Liverpool,  175. 

on  American  temperance  societies,  242. 

his  temperance  work  in  Liverpool,  242.  _ < _ 

Nunneries,  mediaeval,  drunkenness  in,  and  inquiries  into  condition  of, 
144- 

Nuns  of  Appleton,  injunctions  to,  144- 

O. 

Odyssey,  mention  of  wine  in,  79,  80. 

Opium  smoking  in  China,  32. 

traffic  in  India  and  China,  47. 

Orange,  William  of,  anecdote  of,  152. 

Owen,  on  changed  habits  of  iron-moulders,  185. 


P. 

Palm  Toddy,  an  Indian  spirit,  44. 
Palm  wine,  in  Africa,  3,  4,  6. 
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Palm  wine,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  5. 

Herodotus  mentions,  11. 
of  the  Aryans,  42. 
of  ancient  Persians,  52. 
of  Mohammedans,  53. 

Panicum,  a grass  used  for  making  “sura”  drink,  39. 

Panyasis,  a Greek  comedy  writer,  on  hard  drinking  (verses),  82. 
Parliament,  the  “grog,”  246. 

Act  of,  1872  in  England,  246. 
and  the  Permissive  Bill,  252-256. 

Parsees,  their  temperance,  57. 

in  Bombay,  large  number  of  liquor  sellers  amongst,  58. 

Patterson,  John,  on  Liverpool  publicans,  223,  note. 

Permissive  Bill  in  Sweden,  199. 

in  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  217. 

Sir  W.  Lawson’s,  considered,  252. 
probable  modifications  of,  255. 
commended,  256. 

legislation,  Governor  Price  (Massachusetts),  on,  223. 
successful  in  the  United  States,  224. 
probable  future  of,  in  England,  252. 

Persia,  drinks  and  drinking  customs  of  ancient,  50-52. 
of  modern,  54-56. 

Petersen,  J.  W. , on  ancient  German  drinking  habits,  103. 

on  the  introduction  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  into  Germany,  116. 
his  story  of  Henry  VIII.  making  an  envoy  drunk,  149. 

Petronius  quoted  in  account  of  Roman  feast  (verses),  93,  94. 
Philadelphia,  proposal  to  allow  drawback  on  spirits  exported  from,  210, 
211. 

inebriate  asylum  at,  227. 

Pic-nic,  origin  of,  138,  139. 

Plate,  States  of  the,  drinking  habits  of  civilised  people  of,  202. 
of  half-castes  of,  202. 
of  Indians  of,  203. 

Pliny  the  elder  on  Egyptian  drinking  habits,  73. 
on  Roman  drinking  habits,  83. 
anecdotes  of  drinking  in  ancient  Rome,  84. 
on  scarcity  of  wine  in  ancient  Rome,  85. 
on  vine-culture  in  ancient  Rome,  85. 
on  wine  manufacture  in  ancient  Rome,  87. 
on  varieties  of  wine  in  ancient  Rome,  89. 
on  effects  of  wine,  90,  98,  99. 
on  medicinal  use  of  wine,  91. 
on  drunkenness  in  ancient  Rome,  99. 
on  delirium  tremens  in  ancient  Rome,  99. 
on  ancient  German  drinking  habits,  102. 

Plunkett,  Archbishop,  on  intemperance  of  Irish  priests  last  century, 
166-167. 

Police,  increased  activity  of,  in  large  towns,  177,  179. 

arrests  not  uniform,  180. 

Police  statistics,  misleading  character  of,  177. 
of  drunkenness  in  London,  177,  247. 
in  Liverpool,  178,  247. 
in  Birmingham,  179. 

Politics  and  drink,  173. 
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Politics  and  publicans,  192. 

Polyphemus  made  drunk  by  Ulysses,  80. 

Pomegranates  used  for  making  an  ancient  Hebrew  drink,  64. 

Portland  (Maine),  ease  with  which  liquor  can  be  procured  in,  219. 

Priests,  abstinence  of  Buddhist,  27,  28. 

sanction  of  drinking  by  Brahmin,  37. 
drinking  by  Brahmin,  39,  40. 

punishment  (later)  of  Brahmin,  for  intoxication,  41,  42. 

Hebrew,  forbidden  to  drink  during  sacrifice,  62. 
tithes  paid  to,  in  wine,  63. 
sayings  of,  concerning  wine,  64. 

Roman,  used  wine  in  the  sacrifices,  85. 

German,  forbidden  to  offer  wine  to  penitents,  105. 
intemperance  of,  113,  114. 
punishment  of,  for  intemperance,  114. 
mediaeval  English,  said  to  have  been  the  corrupters  of  domestic 
virtue,  119. 

mediaeval  English,  intemperance  of,  120,  123,  124,  141,  142,  143. 
Irish,  intemperance  of,  130. 
mediaeval,  irregularities  of,  131,  144. 

modern  Catholic,  exertions  of,  in  favour  of  temperance,  242. 
Prioress  of  Rumsey,  a notorious  drunkard,  145. 

Pritchard,  on  changed  habits  of  ropemalrers,  185. 

Prohibitory  liquor  laws  of  the  United  States,  pamphlet  quoted,  208, 
209,  211,  216,  217,  218. 
failure  of,  to  suppress  the  sale,  218-221. 
good,  which  has  resulted  from,  221-225. 

Prosperity,  and  increased  intemperance,  189. 

Protrwpum,  an  ancient  Roman  wine,  87. 

Public  opinion,  support  of,  to  prohibition,  in  America,  225. 

influenced,  for  corruption  and  intemperance  by  leaders,  260,  261. 
enlisted  in  all  ages  by  drinking  reformers,  260-263. 
the  greatest  reforming  agency,  263. 
duty  of  Englishmen,  in  regard  to,  263. 

Publicans,  false  position  of,  in  England,  191,  192,  215. 
alliance  of,  with  Tory  party,  192. 
political  influence,  of,  192. 
beaten  in  New  York,  209. 
in  the  United  States,  status  of,  215. 

regarded  as  the  chief  law-breakers,  216. 
right  of  action  against,  by  relatives  of  drunkards,  216. 
liability  for  damage  done  by  drunkards,  217. 
action  of,  under  prohibition,  219,  221,  225. 
denounced  at  a temperance  meeting  at  Bangor  (Maine),  220. 
reception  of  deputation  at  Home  Office,  compared  with  that  of 
clergy,  249,  250. 

Puritans,  their  sober  demeanour  and  conduct,  151. 
their  reforms,  151. 
suppress  Christmas  festivities,  151. 
reaction  against  extreme  measures  of,  151. 
attempt  to  suppress  coffee-houses,  156. 

the  modern  Nonconformists  carrying  out  their  drinking  reforms, 
243- 
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Rabbin’S,  their  rules  concerning  wine,  62,  63. 
sayings  of,  concerning  wine,  64. 

Rechabites,  the,  total  abstainers,  63. 

Reformation,  its  influence  upon  intemperance,  118,  136, 
state  of  the  English  court  before,  149. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  favoured  by  Puritan  repressive  measures,  151. 
dissolute  state  of  court,  after,  151. 

Rhyton,  an  ancient  Roman  drinking  vessel,  91. 

Rice,  spirit  distilled  from,  in  China,  29. 

India,  44. 

Governor,  on  the  liquor  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  223,  224. 

Richardson,  Pelham,  on  temperance  of  Hindoos,  44. 

W.  B.,  (Dr.)  denies  existence  of  instinct  for  drink,  1. 
on  inheritability  of  desire  for  drink,  2. 

Riy-Veda,  sacred  book  of  the  Brahmans,  34. 
accounts  of  Soma  drinking  on,  37-40. 

Ritchie,  on  improved  habits  of  bakers,  184. 

Rev.  W.,  on  Scripture  controversy  concerning  wine,  60,  61. 

Robinson,  W.  B.,  (chief  constructor),  on  morning  drinking  among  work- 
men, 248  note. 

Rome,  early  mention  of  wine,  in  ancient,  83. 

anecdotes  of  drinking  amongst  women  in,  84. 

the  Posthumian  law  of,  84. 

scarcity  of  wine  in  early,  85. 

wine  offered  to  the  gods  in,  83. 

various  wines  drunk  in,  86. 

luxury  of  later,  86,  87. 

manufacture  of  wine  in,  87. 

drinking  vessels  of  ancient,  91. 

symposia  of  ancient,  ‘93. 

account  of  a feast  in  ancient,  93-97. 

surprises  at  feasts  in  ancient,  96. 

fearful  drunkenness  in  imperial,  99. 

debauchery  of  lower  classes  in  imperial,  100. 

connection  between  drunkenness  and  fall  of,  100,  ior. 

Ropemakers,  improved  habits  of,  185. 

Rose,  George  (Arthur  Sketcliley),  “ The  Great  Country,”  quoted,  227,  228. 

Rousselet  on  saturnalia  in  modern  India,  45. 

Royalists,  dissolute  character  of  (Charles  I.  and  II.),  150. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  anecdote  of,  in. 

Rumsey,  the  Prioress  of,  a notorious  drunkard,  145. 

Rutland  (Vermont),  strike  of  hotel-keepers  in,  225. 


S 

Sachs,  Hans,  on  German  drinking  tournaments,  108. 

Sampson,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  account  of,  127,  128,  131,  141. 
Saturnalia,  of  modern  India,  45. 
ancient  Rome,  78. 
modern  England,  191. 

Savages,  drink  and  drunkenness  amongst,  4. 
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Savages,  of  Africa,  Livingstone  on,  4. 

Scliweinfurth  on,  6. 
of  Malay  Archipelago,  Wallace  on,  5. 
improvidence  of,  7. 
of  Africa,  orgies  amongst,  7. 

Cr.wford'on  the  discovery  of  intoxicating  drinks  by,  14  note. 
of  Persia,  drunkenness  of  wandering,  55. 
of  the  States  of  the  Plate,  drink  and  habits  of,  202. 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  drmk  and  habits  of,  203. 

Savory,  W.  S.,  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  surgery,  232. 

Schliemann,  Dr.,  drinking  vessels  discovered  by, 

Sclilossar  Dr.  on  planting  of  vineyards  by  monks  in  Germany,  104. 
on  various  kinds  of  beer  in  mediaeval  Germany,  108  note. 
on  drinking  amongst  women  m mediaeval  Germany,  109  note  3, 

and  112.  , • , 

on  excessive  drinking  in  mediaeval  Germany,  in  note. 

Schweinfurth  on  drunkenness  iu  Africa,  6,  7. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  150.  • 

Scripture  (see  also  Hebrews,  Rabbins,  Talmud,  Shechar,  Yajin,  - , 
&c.)  controversy  concerning  wine,  59-02. 
lessons  concerning  drunkenness,  65,  66. 
commendation  of  total  abstinence,  62,  63,  06,  o . 

Seaports,  English,  chief  causes  of  drunkenness  in,  170.  t , 

Sheba,  Queen  of,  represented  by  an  intoxicated  court  lady  (James  I.), 
149,  150. 

Sliecliar,  strong  drink  of  ancient  Hebrews,  59. 

Slie-King,  the  book  of  ancient  Chinese  poetry,  19. 

pastorals  and  drinking  songs  in,  23-26. 

Shiraz,  a Persian  wine,  54.  _ 

Shoo-King,  the,  or  ancient  Chinese  history,  19. 

extracts  from,  19-22.  ^ . , 

Smith,  Dr.  Wm.  (author  of  “ Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ),  on  Scripture 

testimony  concerning  wine,  59>  60. 

Soma  sacrifice,  the,  35. 

drink,  so-called,  36. 

drinking  by  Indra,  37,  38.  . , . 

Spirits  (see  also  Gin  Act,  intoxicating  drinks,  &c.),  an  ancient  Chinese 
drink,  so-called,  19-22. 


of  modern  China,  29. 

of  modern  India,  43,  44. 

drunk  by  Mussulmans  in  Persia,  55. 

distillation  of,  discovery  doubtful,  159. 

first  known  in  England,  159. 
extraction  of  pure,  159. 
first  importation  of,  159. 
table  of  alcoholic  strength  of,  160. 
increase-of  drunkenness  from,  in  England,  160. 
decrease  of  drunkenness  from,  in  consequence  of  raised  duty  in 
eighteenth  century,  163. 
annual  consumption  of,  considered,  181. 
fluctuations  of  drunkenness,  how  affected  by  duty,  181. 
early  Swedish  legislation  concerning,  195. 
early  use  of,  in  the  United  States,  204. 
former  price  of,  iu  the  United  States,  204. 
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Spirits,  effect  of,  on  Red  Indians,  207,  208. 

drinking  of,  in  the  United  States,  213. 

American  legislation  concerning,  217,  222. 
drunkenness,  as  compared  with  lighter  drinks,  222. 
freely  sold  under  the  Maine  Law,  224-226. 
adulteration  of,  with  water,  in  England,  250. 

St.  David,  his  canons  against  monastic  intemperance,  123. 

St.  Edmundsbury,  anecdotes  from  the  chronicles  of,  127,  131. 

St.  Gildas  the  Wise,  canons  against  monastic  intemperance,  123. 

St.  Paul  commends  total  abstinence,  68. 

deprecated  forced  total  abstinence,  68. 
denies  salvation  to  drunkards,  69. 

Statistics  often  misleading,  177. 

of  police  arrests  for  drunkenness,  177,  179,  247. 

of  fluctuations  in  duty  on  spirits,  181. 

of  French  and  Spanish  wines  imported,  182,  183. 

of  working  men’s  votes  in  favour  of  restricted  hours  of  sale,  187. 

erroneous,  concerning  Swedish  intemperance,  197. 

of  police  prosecutions  of  publicans,  247. 

Statue  formed  of  trunk  of  vine,  89. 

Stockholm,  drinking  in,  200. 

Stuarts,  drunken  revels  of  the  court  of  the,  149. 

Students,  drinking  songs  of  German  (mediaeval),  107. 
habits  at  German  universities,  115. 

Sura,  intoxicating  drink  of  Aryans,  39. 

Sunday  closing  of  public  houses,  187,  245. 
in  Ireland,  249. 

in  England,  refusal  of  Home  Secretary  to  introduce  measure 
for,  250. 

Surgery,  Savory  on  use  of  alcohol  in,  232,  233. 

Sweden,  drunkenness  in,  early  this  century,  195-197. 

multiplication  of  distilieries  in,  early  this  century,  196. 
erroneous  statistics  concerning  drunkenness  in,  197. 
first  temperance  society  started  in,  198. 
licensing  system  of,  198-200. 
success  of  licensing  system  of,  199. 

Permissive  Bill  in,  199. 

Symposia,  ancient  Roman  drinking  parties,  93. 


T 

Table  of  alcoholic  strength  of  various  drinks,  160. 

Tacitus  on  ancient  German  drinking  habits,  103. 

Talmud,  the,  on  drinking  and  drunkenness,  62-64. 

Taverns  in  modern  China,  30. 

Anglo-Saxon,  122. 

Anglo-Norman,  130. 
mediaeval  English,  138,  139,  147. 
priests  warned  not  to  frequent,  139,  148. 
kept  by  priests  of  Middle  Ages,  139. 

English  clergymen  since  the  Reformation,  140  note. 
the  “Boar’s  Head,”  140. 
monks  frequented,  144. 
plea  in  favour  of  mediaeval,  147,  148. 
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Taverns  mediaeval,  haunted  by  certain  friars  145- 

countenanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  147,  148. 
of  the  eighteenth  century  m England,  150,  i°5- 

Scotland,  166. 

Ireland,  priests  drinking  in,  106. 
construction  of  modern,  encourages  drunkenness  184  190. 

- it-  the  nresent  time  by  warehousemen  and  foremen,  185. 
attractions  of,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  English  drunkenness, 


19°. 

Esquiros  on  English,  *9° • 
needless  multiplication  of,  19^. 
the  cause  of  the  worst  crimes,  19 ^ • 
no  appearance  of,  in  Portland  (Maine),  2x9. 

Tavernier,  on  mediaeval  Persian  drinking,  54. 

Tea,  introduction  of,  into  England,  155. 

Temetum,  a Roman  name  for  wine,  84. 

Temperance  of  Mussulmans,  5^- 
of  Parsees,  57. 
of  modern  Jews,  70,  71. 
of  Puritans,  150. 
enforced,  of  Puritans,  151- 
reaction  against,  under  Charles  II.,  15 r- 
hospital,  233. 

action  of,  by  Father  Matliew,  241- 
in  the  United  States,  242. 
in  Liverpool  by  Father  Nugent,  242. 

Roman  Catholics  generally,  242,  243. 

Nonconformists  and  Society  of  Friends,  243. 

Church  of  England,  244. 

Liberal  leaders,  251. 

Temperance  societies  of  medkeval  Germany,  106,  239- 
punishments  inflicted  by,  106. 
in  Sweden,  198. 
in  the  United  States,  205. 
of  ladies  in  Bangor  (Maine),  220. 
when  first  formed  in  U.S.  A.,  240. 
effects  of,  in  U.S.  A.,  240. 
first  formed  in  Great  Britain,  241. 
changes  in  policy  of,  241. 

Father  Nugent  on  American,  242. 

Church  of  England,  Duke  of  Westminster  on,  244. 

Temple,  supported  by  trunks  of  vine,  89. 

Thebes,  monuments  of,  73. 

Tiberius,  the  emperor,  a great  toper,  99. 

Tirosh,  the  must  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  59. 

Tomlins  and  Rokewode,  Chronicles  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  127,  131- 
on  habits  of  mediaeval  monks,  131,  132. 

Torquatus,  “tricongius,”  his  drinking  feat,  99. 

Tory  party,  their  alliance  with  the  drink  interest,  192,  245- 
tamper  with  the  Licensing  Act  of  1872,  247,  248. 
their  advocacy  of  the  liquor  trade,  248,  249. 
their  opposition  to  Irish  Sunday  closing,  249. 

English  Sunday  closing,  250. 
their  drink  policy  generally,  249,  250. 

Trade  customs,  effects  of,  upon  intemperance,  183. 
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Trades’  Hall  in  Liverpool  maintained  by  unionists,  186. 

Trades’  unions,  and  public-houses,  183-186. 
changed  drinking  habits  of,  184-186. 
agricultural,  and  public-houses,  187. 

Trnclc,  the  cider,  188. 

Tully,  Raymond,  first  prepares  alcohol,  159. 

U 

Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,  80. 

United  States,  former  intemperance  in,  204,  206. 
intoxicating  drinks  of,  205. 
slang-mixtures  of,  205,  213. 
drinking  at  bars  in,  205.  212,  213. 
early  temperance  societies  of,  205. 

property  of  habitual  drunkards  in,  how  formerly  dealt  with,  205, 
206. 

effects  of  former  drunkenness  in,  206. 
corruption  by  drink  of  Red  Indians  in,  207. 
energy  of  the,  in  suppressing  intemperance,  208. 
first  prohibitory  law  in,  208. 
drunkenness  in  remote  States  of,  209,  218. 
sobriety  in  New  England  States  of,  209. 
comparative  sobriety  in  large  towns  of,  209,  214. 
evidences  of  drunkenness  in  large  towns  of,  209. 
temperance  unions  in  the,  220. 
evidences  of  intemperance  in,  219. 

drunkenness  in,  not  coupled  with  crime  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
England,  210-211. 

proposal  to  grant  drawbacks  on  spirits  exported  from,  210-211. 

absence  of  alcoholic  liquors  from  dinner  tables  in  hotels  of,  212. 

chief  drinking,  by  foreigners  in,  212. 

spirit  drinking  in,  213. 

passion  for  advertising  in,  213. 

character  and  estimate  of  drinkers  in,  215. 

drink  sellers  in,  215,  222,  223. 

absence  of  drunkards  in  the  streets  in,  215. 

liquor  laws  of,  216-218. 

partial  failure  of  prohibitory  laws  and  repeal  in  certain  places  in, 
219-223. 

advantageous  results  of  liquor  legislation  in,  224-226. 
inebriate  asylums  in,  227. 

Upas  tree,  the,  of  Marylebone  Lane,  by  James  Smith,  165. 

Y. 

Varuna,  the  god,  appealed  to,  to  forgive  drunkenness,  40. 

Vermont,  failure  of  prohibitory  law  in,  217. 

Vines,  supposed  discovery  of,  by  Bacchus,  12. 
in  Egypt,  12 
planting  of,  by  Noah,  12. 

traces  of,  in  Swiss  lake  dwellings  of  Stone  Period,  14. 
of  ancient  Egypt,  73. 

absence  of,  in  Egypt,  alleged  by  Herodotus,  73. 
culture  of,  described  by  Pliny,  89. 
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Vines,  statue  formed  of  trunk  of,  89.  , 

temple  supported  by  columns,  consisting  of  trunks  of,  89. 
various  kinds  of,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  89. 
first  planted  in  Western  Europe,  104. 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States,  205. 

Virginia  City  (Nevada),  Artemus  Ward's  account  of,  218. 

Sir  C.  Dilke’s  account  of,  2x8. 

W 

Wallace,  Alfred  R.,  on  drunkenness  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  5. 
Wages,  high,  influence  intemperance,  189. 

Ward,  Artemus,  on  “treating”  in  Virginia  City  (Nevada),  2x8. 

Waves  of  intemperance,  258-260. 

Westminster,  the  Duke  of,  on  temperance,  244. 

Wilding,  S.  P.,  on  drinking  habits  in  the  States  of  the  Plate,  202,  203. 
Wilkinson  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  73. 

Wine,  palm,  in  Africa,  3,  4,  6. 

the  Malay  Archipelago,  5. 

Herodotus,  11. 
clubs  in  modern  China,  30. 

of  the  Eucharist  believed  to  originate  with  the  Soma  sacrifice, 

36. 

imported  into  ancient  India,  42. 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  59. 
controversy  concerning,  59-61. 
offered  to  Jehovah,  62. 

Rabbinical  regulations  concerning,  62. 

compared  to  God’s  word,  63. 

early  mention  of,  in  Egypt,  72,  73. 

names  and  description  of  ancient  Egyptian,  74,  75. 

scarcity  of,  in  early  Roman  times,  85. 

offered  to  the  gods  in  Rome,  85. 

used  as  a medicine  in  Rome,  85. 

manufacture  of,  in  Rome,  87,  88. 

names  and  descriptions  of  Roman  and  Greek,  86,  89,  90. 

adulteration  of,  in  Rome,  89. 

made  from  honey,  in  Rome,  90. 

of  Pucinum,  supposed  to  favour  longevity,  90. 

price  of,  in  Rome,  91. 

parties  in  Rome,  93. 

cheap,  in  mediaeval  Germany,  113. 

drunk  by  monks,  130,  142,  143. 

names  and  descriptions  of  mediaeval  English,  133,  137. 
great  quantities  drunk  at  religious  feasts,  137. 

at  Lord  Mayor  banquets,  153,  154. 
alcoholic  strength  of  various  descriptions  of,  160. 
in  Irish  taverns  in  the  eighteenth  century,  167. 
change  from  strong  to  light,  in  England,  182,  183. 
light,  drunk  in  Buenos  Ayres,  202. 

license  for  light,  lower  in  Massachusetts  than  for  strong,  or  spirits, 
222. 

allowance  of,  recommended  by  Anstie,  238. 
the  Lancet,  238. 
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■Women,  drinking  amongst,  in  ancient  Egypt,  73. 
ancient  Rome,  84. 
mediaeval  Germany,  109,  in. 
mediaeval  England,  138. 

drunkenness  amongst,  in  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts,  149,  150. 
drinking  habits  of,  in  England,  173. 

drunkenness  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  English,  to-day,  174-175. 
Wood  carvings,  Anglo-Norman,  126. 
mediaeval  English , 139. 

Working  classes  (see  also  Trades’  Unions),  Lord  Aberdare  on  drinking 
habits  of,  176. 

improvement  in  drinking  habits  of,  176,  189. 
in  favour  of  early  closing  of  public  houses,  187. 

Wright,  Thomas,  on  Anglo-Saxon  drinking  vessels,  1x9. 
habits,  120,  122. 
feasts  and  amusements,  121. 

Norman  intemperance,  127. 
drinking  amongst  Anglo-Norman  ladies,  129. 
low  morals  of  mediaeval  English,  138. 
intemperance  of  mediaeval  monks,  142. 

Y 

Yayin,  wine  of  ancient  Hebrews,  59. 

Z 

ZaStar,  the  high  priest  of  the  ancient  Persians,  50. 

Zend-Avesta,  drinks  mentioned  in,  50. 

• drinking  habits  of  ancient  Persians  recorded  in,  50,  51. 

Zoroaster  and  his  writings,  50. 
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